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Polish Voters 
Keep Brakes 
On Walesa’s 
2d«Term Bid 

Early Soundings Show 
The President Trailing 
His Ex-Communist Foe 


CatrOnityO>r5nfFnmDtsr»achts 

WARSAW — Alexander Kwasniewski, 
'a former Communist, was running just 
- ahead of President Lech Walesa on Sunday 
;in die Polish presidential elections, ac- 
cording to an unofficial survey based on a 
•sample of official returns. 

The sample, taken by the OBOP institute 
from 1 ,01 8 out of 22,000 polling stations, 
“put Mr. Kwasniewski in toe lead with 513 
it to 48.7 percent for Mr. Walesa, 
iier exit polls had put Mr. Walesa 
marginally ahead. 

; Tne sample, based on official returns, 
carries significantly more weight than the 
exit polls. 

The result, if confirmed by full official 
returns late on Monday, would transfer the 
last bastion of power in die country to 
former Communists who have controlled 
Parliament and government since 1993 
parliamentary elections. 

It would be a bitter defeat for Mr. Wale- 
sa, the founder of die Solidarity trade union 
who led Poles to victory over communism 
only six years ago. 

Mr. Walesa faced a nation divided over 
whether it still needed a symbol of freedom 
to lead its drive for democratic reform. 

Five years after three of every four vot- 
ers tapped the former Solidarity hero for 
president in the first free election here, this 
election turned into the most tightly con- 
tested races in Eastern Europe since the fall 
of communism. 

Mr. Walesa, whose popularity ratings 
plummeted during his often combative 
presidency, urged voters to remember why 
Poland once fought the Communist party. 

Mr. Kwasniewski, a career politician 
and former minister of sports in the old 
regime, emerged as a formidable candidate 
early in the race by successfully portraying 
himself as a Communist-tumed-social 
democrat who evolved alongside Poland. 
Even as he cast his vote on Sunday, in a 
suburban area of Warsaw, Mr. Kwasniews- 
ki shrugged off reporters’ queries about 
Poland’s future. 

"I’m sure there are no fears." he stud. 
"If Mr. Walesa wins, it’s democracy in 
Poland. If I win, it will be democracy in 
Poland." (Reuters, WP) 



China Vows to Slash 
Most Import Tariffs 

Drive to Join World Trade Body 
Gets New Boost at Asia Summit 


. -M*y n&a/Kdaen 

President Jiang Zemin of China, left, with Vice President A1 Gore at the APEC summit on Sunday in Osaka, Japan. 


By Michael Richardson 

Imemuional Hemld Tribunt 

OSAKA. Japan — In a dramatic move 
designed to enhance China's status as a 
world economic power. President Jiang 
Zemin said Sunday that two-thirds of the 
country’s tariffs on imports would be 
slashed by at least 30 percent next year. 

Tbe Chinese package, which officials 
said also included substantial cuts in non- 
tariff barriers and important currency re- 
forms, was the largest single trade lib- 
eralization since China began opening its 
markets in 1979. 

In making tbe announcement at a sum- 
mit meeting of APEC, the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation forum, the Chinese 
leader was clearly seeking to win support 
for Bering’s bid for membership in die 
World Trade Organization from Japan and 
other countries in the region, as well as the 
United States. 

Joining the WTO, the body that reg- 
ulates global trade, would give China for- 
mal international recognition of its emer- 
gence as a major economic power. 

Vice President AI Gore, after meeting 
with Mr. Jiang in Osaka, said Sunday that 
China’s reform package was "an impor- 
tant step down the pathway" that Wash- 
ington had recently laid out for Beijing to 
follow as a condition of American support 
for China’s entry to the world trade body. 

Mr. Gore, standing in for President Bill 
Clinton at the APEC meeting, said that 
China’s new reforms "must be interpreted 
as part of a process of opening and har- 
monizing in a manner that is calculated to 
lead to the meeting of all the necessary 


requirements for WTO membership." 
He indicated, however, that the United 
States still expected China to make further 
progress in bringing its market reforms in 
line with strict world trade standards before 
Washington would finally support Bei- 
jing’s bid. 

China’s trade-reform package was in- 
cluded in a series of voluntary trade mea- 
sures announced Sunday by the 18 APEC 
member nations as a "down payment" on 
their program to achieve free and open trade 
and investment in the region by 2020. 

But most of the other packages had 
previously been announced or were ac- 
celerations of earlier measures. 

The packages are to be followed by 
further liberalization offers by each country’ 
in time for the next annual meeting of the 
group in the Philippines late next year. 

In a joint declaration read Sunday on the 
steps of the 400-year-old Osaka Castle by 
Prime Minister Tomiichi Mura yam a of 
Japan, the APEC leaders said they would 
implement their liberalization blueprint 
with "unwavering resolve." although 
Prime Minister Mahathir bin Mohamad of 
Malaysia continued to insist that the accord 
was oonbinding. 

Beijing's announcements in Osaka, and 
Washington’s statements in response, could 
signal the beginning of a new era in global 
trade relations for China. 

Until recently, U.S. officials were saying 
that Beijing still had to satisfy American 
concerns on 25 or more outstanding dis- 
putes, including enforcement of a bilateral 
agreement to protect intellectual property 

See CHINA, Page 6 


Bosnia Peace Talks , Down to the Wire , Could 6 Go Either Way 5 


Ceavdoi Our Sijff Fn*a Dnpift fvj 

DAYTON, Ohio — The Bosnia peace talks will 
conclude on Monday with either the initialing of an 
accord to end a 43-war month war in the former 
Yugoslav republic or with a breakdown in efforts to 
settle it, the XJS. State Department said Sunday. 

In a briefing designed to keep maximum pressure on 
the leaders of Bosnia. Serbia and Croatia as they make 
final decisions on war or peace, the State Department 
spokesman. Nicholas Bums, said that the talks could 
"go either way" and that the United States was pre- 
pared to call off the negotiations if agreement was not 


readied by the end of the day. He said thar an event had 
been scheduled forMonday at 10 A.M. that could either 
be a ceremony to initial a peace agreement or announce 
that 19 days cf intensive effort had ended in failure. 

In what was widely seen as a sign of hope. President 
fianjo Tudjman of Croatia fie w to Dayton saying he had 
been told an agreement was expected to be initialed 
Monday. Mr. Bums, however, continued to ny to put a 
lid on expectations, contending that Mr. Tudjman must 
have received some incorrect information from his 
delegation at the talks. 

The draft agreements on the table require all sides to 


make big concessions. Tbe Muslim-led Bosnian gov- 
ernment is being asked to accept the de facto division of 
the country in return for vaguely worded constitutional 
provisions establishing a weak central government. 

A demand by the Bosnian government for arms and 
equipment threw a last-minute snag into the peace 
talks, and one source said rt was a "potential deal- 
breaker." But Mr. Bums said the United States con- 
tinued to resist placing that issue in a formal peace 
agreement 

Some major issues are settled, sources said. A draft 
provides for a collective presidency, with ethnic groups 


sharing authority, separation of rival armies with a 
demilitarized zone 4 kilometers (23 miles) wide: and 
tbe Bosnian Serbs’ retaining control of Srebrenica and 
Zepa, two Muslim enclaves seized by the Sobs, U.S. 
officials said. The Muslims, meanwhile, would retain 
Gorazde.. 

As tbe hour of decisions approached, tire Bosnian 
government, which has known nothing but war, ap- 
peared particularly tom over what course to take. The 
tension building at the conference was evident Sat- 
urday in the abrupt resignation of Mohammed Sacir- 
bey, Bosnia's foreign minister. (AP. Reuters, NYT1 


Huge U.S. Buildup in Gulf 
Risks Stirring a Backlash 

i We Are the Security Managers’ 


By Dana Priest and John Lancaster 

Hia MgjW Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Before the military 
buildup leading to the Gulf War in 1991, 
ihe United Stares watched the region from 
spy planes and stationed troops and equip- 
ment for emergencies well out of sight, 
“over the horizon." 

Since then, in a huge but discreet strate- 
gic shift of U.S. military assets, the United 
Slates has positioned hundreds of war- 
planes. dozens of warships and tens of 
thousands of U.S. troops in and offshore 
from the six Arab allies that line the west- 
ern side of the Gulf — all Muslim countries 
run by autocratic families flush with oil 

wealth. _ . . .... 

Another brigade of American civilian 
contractors coordinates an unprecedented 
Hood of U.S. weapons sales to the region 
und trains the militaries of these coimtnes 
in how to use their new arms. While the 
uilors of Gulf nations remain leeiy of a 
larjsc foreign presence on their soil. ihey 
v,vc abandoned many of their traditional 
reservations since the United States led the 
oalition that drove Iraq from Kuwait. 

While U.S. forces arc downsizing in 
•verv other put of the globe, they are on the 
n crease in the Gulf to monitor intimidate 
ind. if necessary, repel Iraq and Iran. Lack- 
ne diplomatic relations with both coun- 
nes the United Slates must rely on mil- 
Crv muscle, and United Nanons 
.auctions, to achieve ns (win goals of con- 
aini no Iran’s revolutionary mullahs to the 
S Snd Iraq’s President Saddam Husrem 
o the north. ,, . 

• We are the security managers of that 


area." said Zahnay Khalilzad, a senior 
Rand Corp. analyst who directed the De- 
fense Department’s office of policy plan- 
ning during the Bush administration. 

But the side effects of the buildup could 
grow into its undoing, according to an- 
alysts in toe region and in Washington. 

The car bomb in Saudi Arabia that killed 
an army sergeant and four army civilians a 
week ago is die latest example of a back- 
lash against the U.S. presence. 

In the Arab press, speculation about the 
culprits centers on Saudi Islamic extrem- 
ists. who accuse the monarchy of cor- 
ruption and coziness with the evil West. 

A spokesman for tbe most vocal Saudi 
dissident group said the bombers hit a 
"legitimate target’* because non-Muslim 
foreign armies are not permitted on the 
Arabian Peninsula under Islamic law. 

Even top Pentagon officials are con- 
cerned that the Gulf states, faced with cash 
shortfalls from lower oil prices, are cutting 
back on traditional social subsidies to pay 
for weapons and that this squeeze, in turn, 
is fueling social unrest and anti-American 
sentiment. Analogies are being drawn be- 
tween the shah's Iran and present-day Sau- 
di Arabia. Like tbe role of arms merchant 
and military patron it plays in Saudi Ara- 
bia, the United States became the supplier 
of arms, technology and personnel for Iran 
in return for allegiance as a U.S.-friendly 
military power in die region. 

See GULF, Page 6 


AGENDA 

Diana on the Air: 
The High Road? 

"Diana is an international phe- 
nomenon." says a spokesman for the 
BBC, which will cany an exclusive in- 
terview with the Princess of Wales on 
Monday evening on its program 
"Panorama’ ’ — and has sold rights to it 
to networks around the world. 

"It is difficult to think of anyone in the 
world who people would more like to 
hear from," toe BBC spokesman said. 

Those, however, who axe hoping for a 
no-holds barred interview will appar- 
ently be disappointed. According to ac- 
counts in The Sunday Telegraph, whose 
editor has close ties to the princess, Di- 
ana takes tbe high road and sticks to it in 
toe interview, which took place earlier 
this month at Kensington Palace in Lon- 
don. 

Leaked segments suggest the princess 
will not seek a divorce from her husband. 
Prince Charles. “There are two children 
involved here," she reportedly says. 
Page 9. with international TV schedule 

RAGE TWO 

NATO'S Bosnia Test 

THE AMERICAS Page 3. 

Edging Toward a US. Budget 


ASIA 

Gore Assures Asians 


Rage 4. 


EUROPE Pages. 

Bonn Blocks EU Farm Aid to East 

Opinion Pages 8. Crossword Page 22. 



Uuunimil l"*jJi»f IWulrre 

TERROR ATTACK — Rescue workers digging through rubble at Egypt's 
Embassy in Islamabad on Sunday after a car bomb killed at least 14. Page 9. 
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Canada Suspects Mulroney Got Airbus Kickback 


By Anne Swardson 

Washington Pest Service 


M 0132- 1120 




0,00 F 



TORONTO — As pan of a wide-ranging bribery in- 
vestigation, the government of Canada believes that a 
former prime minister. Brian Mulroney, "engaged in a 
criminal conspiracy to accept payment" stemming from a 
multi billion dollar airplane purchase. Mr. Mulroney ’s 
lawyers have revealed. . 

Mr. Mulroney denied the allegations and said through 
his attorneys that he would file a $37 million libel suit 
against the government and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police for alleging that while in office he engaged in 
"criminal activities’' related to the $1.8 billion purchase 
by Air Canada of 34 A-320 passenger jets from Airbus 


Industrie, the European aerospace consortium, in 1988. 

The government allegations were made in a letter that 
was sent Sept. 29 by the Justice Department to the Swiss 
authorities, seeking information and cooperation, and that 
was revealed in press repots Saturday. Mr. Mulroney has 
not been charged with any crime. 

The Justice Department, acting with toe Canada’s na- 
tional law-enforcement agencies, asked the Swiss au- 
thorities for information about two numbered bank ac- 
counts related to the alleged “plot/conspiracy by Mr. 
Mulroney (and others)" who “defrauded the Canadian 
government in the amount of millions of dollars." ac- 
cording to the letter, as quoted in the Financial Post 
newspaper. 

At a press conference Saturday, Mr. Mulroney’s 


lawyers confirmed the substance of toe government's 13- 
page letter. The lawyers called toe charges false and not 
supported by any evidence. 

"Mr. Mulroney categorically and unequivocally states 
that he had nothing to do with Air Canada’s decision to buy 
the Airbuses, nor did he receive a cent from anyone," said 
Harvey Yarofsky, one of three Mulroney lawyers who 
denied toe allegations. 

"Anyone can easily see the rights of Mr. Mulroney and 
his family have been gravely violated." he addetL 
ln a statement given to the Financial Post and published 
Saturday. Mr. Mulroney also denied that he ever had “a 
bank account in a foreign country." 

See CANADA. Page 6 


Japan Brands 
U.S. Admiral’s 
Rape Remarks 
‘Unbelievable’ 


Carp 2 rdt»d*’ Sblff From Dap&rhr> 

OSAKA. Japan — Japan has described 
remarks made by tbe commander of Amer- 
ican fences in the Pacific about toe Ok- 
inawa rape case as "unbelievable" and 
said his resignation was correct. 

The commander of U.S. forces in toe 
Pacific was forced to step down Friday 
after he said toe rape of toe 12 -year-old 
Okinawan girl could have been avoided if 
the U.S. servicemen involved had simply 
paid for a prostitute. 

The commander. Admiral Richard C. 
Macke, apologized after members of Con- 
gress and Japanese officials complained, 
but it was too late. 

The remark threw senior Clinton ad- 
ministration officials into a fit of disbelief 
at a time of already strained U.S.-Japanese 
relations and following a series of pub- 
licized disciplinary problems in the navy 
involving mistreatment of women. 

The Japanese foreign minister. Yohei 
Kono, said Saturday: "That was totally 
unbelievable." 

"I think Mr. Macke did son of a good 
job, but his remarks were unbelievable." 

Mr. Kono said he thought the United 
States had taken a "bold step" to defuse 
the controversy over toe admiral's re- 
marks. 

Japanese Foreign Ministry officials said 
U.S. Ambassador Walter F. Mondale tele- 
phoned Mr. Kono as soon as he learned of 
Admiral Macke’s resignation. 

Admiral Macke said while apologizing 
that his remarks were "the result of my 
frustration over the stupidity of this 
heinous and incomprehensible crime 
against toe young lady." 

The Okinawa case has prompted calls in 
Japan for cutting the 47,000 U.S. troops 
based in that country, more than half of 
them on Okinawa. 

Mr. Clinton said in his Friday interview 
that he was open to changing the size and 
deployment of U.S. forces in Japan but 
stressed that there were "very com- 
pelling" reasons to keep toe security ties 
linking toe two nations. 

Admiral Macke, a 57-year-old Annapo- 
lis graduate and combat veteran of toe war 
in Vietnam, announced that he had decided 
to take early retirement, and both the White 

See ADMIRAL, Page 6 
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Bosnia Operation / Alliance's Credibility and Unity at Stake 


location of forces 

Aug. 30- Sept 14.1995 
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Put to the Test, NATO Shows Its Mettle 
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Z AGREB, Croatia — Willy Claes was 
furious. Always volatile, the NATO sec- 
retary-general seemed downright 
apoplectic on the afternoon of Sept 2 as 
he shouted into the telephone. In his Brussels 
office. Mr. Claes had just learned that Lieutenant 
General Bernard Janvier, the UN commander in 
the former Yugoslavia, had agreed after only two 
days of NATO bombing to suspend attacks 
against the Bosnian Serbs for at least 96 hours. 

During stormy negotiations with Ratko Mladic, 
the Bosnian Serb military commander. General 
Janvier had accepted General Mladic's pledge to 


By Rick Atkinson 

Washington Post Service 


Second of two articles 


lift the siege of Sarajevo and to remove his heavy 
weapons from the “exclusion zone" ringing the 
city. But General Mladic hedged his promise with 
conditions and caveats, as Mr. Claes now rec- 
ognized in the defiant one-page letter the Serbian 
commander had handed General Janvier at the 
end of their 14-hour session. 

General Mladic manipulated you, Mr. Claes 
told the UN commander in Zagreb. NATO and the 
United Nations had the Serbs on die ropes, and 
General Janvier had let them slip away. 

For NATO and the United Nations, that Saturday 
afternoon would become the crucial turning point 
in Operation Deliberate Force, the extended bomb- 
ing campaign against the Bosnian Serbs. Again and 
again during the endless months of Bosnia's agony, 
the Western powers had accepted the Serbs' false 
assurances only to find themselves outxnaneuvered 
or outbluffed. At stake this time were not only 
NATO's credibility and unity, but also the delicate 
latticework of diplomacy and Force that eventually 
would lead to peace talks in Ohio and hopes for a 
durable armistice. 

Short but intense. Deliberate Force represented 
a coming of age party for a Western alliance that in 
more than four decades had fired few shots in 
anger and had never fought an extended campaign. 
The operation displayed strengths and strains like- 
ly to reappear during the deployment to Bosnia 
this winter of a peace implementation force; it was 
a test of tactical competence, of strategic co- 
herence and, pre-eminently, of mettle. 

And of the salient events during Deliberate 
Force, it was the bombing pause after 50 hours of 
air strikes that most dramatically forced the West to 
examine its objectives and resolve. 


For as Mr. Claes spoke to General Janvier, be 
was painfully aware that his own theater com- 
mander, Admiral Leighton W. Smith, had con- 
curred with tiie UN commander. After meeting 
General Janvier at the Zagreb airport thatmonring. 
Admiral Smith called General George A. Joul wan, 
NATO's supreme commander, who was on va- 
cation outside Norfolk. To General Joulwan’s 
dismay. Admiral Smith endorsed the 96-hour 
pause as a first step in ending Deliberate Force. 

“Ican’t buy it," General Joul wan said. “We'd 
be snatching defeat from the jaws of victory.*' 

Mr. Gaes faced not only a rupture between 
NATO and the United Nations, which threatened 
to dissolve a partnership so painfully forged in the 
months before Deliberate Force began; he also 
was confronted by a potential schism within his 
own ranks, between the four-star U.S. Navy ad- 
miral who commanded NATO's southern flank 
and the four-star U.S. Army general who served 
as the alliance's military chieftain. 

For the rest of the day and ensuing night, NATO 
and UN officials would labor frantically to re- 
capture the initiative. Here, many believed. De- 
liberate Force would succeed or ful. 

Barely had the bombing begun at 2:12 A-M. on 
Aug. 30 than whispers of at least a temporary 
moratorium were heard in Zagreb and Brussels. 
Richard C. Holbrooke, the U.S. assistant sec- 
retary of state seeking a comprehensive peace 
plan in the former Yugoslavia, informed both 
General Janvier and the U.S. ambassador to NA- 
TO, Robert Hunter, thai a pause might help nudge 
his talks forward. 

General Janvier, too. was looking for a breather. 
President Slobodan Milosevic of Serbia had called 
the United Nations to arrange a meeting between 
General Janvier and General Mladic on Sept 1 in 
the Serbian border town of Mali Zvomik. At 4 that 
morning, after flying 800 air sorties and firing 1 ,200 
artillery rounds, NATO temporarily halted De- 
liberate Force on grounds of safeguarding General 
Janvier's expedition. 

General Janvier arrived at the Hotel Jerezo in 
Mali Zvomik at 2:30 P.M. thar day, a Friday. For 
nearly 14 hours. General Mladic blustered, whee- 
dled and whined. At 4:08 A^/L Saturday, the 
session broke up. General Janvier flew back to 
Zagreb, with the one-page “My Dear General” 
letter from General Mladic. 

General Janvier met Admiral Smith in Zagreb. 
He said he believed General Mladic did not un- 
derstand the extent to which his military had been 
battered. An additional four-day suspension would 
let him see the damage and carry Through on his 
promise to lift the Sarajevo siege. "The require- 


ments for termination have been met," General 
Janvier said. “But we need in keep tire pressure 
on.” 

Admiral Smith knew General Joul wan would 
want to scrutinize the diplomatic and political 
angles. But General Janvier's deal sounded ac- 
ceptable. “I need your commitment that if we 
restart we hit them m a big way.” Admiral Smith 
said. General Janvier assented, asking only that 
Serbian barracks be spared. Admiral Smith agreed. 
Exhausted and emotionally drained, both UN and 
NATO officers felt a giddy relief. 

Admiral Smith immediately faxed a copy of the 
Mladic letter to General Joul wan, who considered 
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the Serb's effrontery “an outrage.” His effort to 
link the removal of Sarajevo siege weapons to 


link the removal of Sarajevo siege weapons to 
restrictions on the Muslim-led Bosnian govern- 
ment's forces was hardly the unconditional with- 
drawal demanded of him. 

For Mr. Claes, the proposed four-day mora- 
torium was a disaster in the making. Getting 16 
NATO nations and the United Nations to agree on 
a firm course bad taken months; the longer the 
pause, the more difficult it would be to restart 
mitirai y operations. To fold after two days without 


Events on Aug. 30 
43 attack jets, escorted by 
14 radar-wiling aircraft, 
strike targets in southeastern 
Bosnia, including radar sites, 
command bunkers and 
communications facilities. 

20 planes, with eight escorts, 
strike ammunition dumps and 
other targets near Sarajevo. 
Four more waves, totaling 
more than 40 bombers, strike 
targets near Sarajevo and 
southeastern Bosnia 
the same day. 
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The Washington Pest 


a clear Serbian capitulation would irreparably dam- 
age fee alliance’s already tarnished credibility. 


F OR nine hours, NATO ambassadors 
thrashed out a new course. At 2 A-M. 
Sunday. Sept 3, Mr. Gaes released a 
statement giving General Mladic until 11 
P-M. Monday to halt all attacks on Sarajevo and 
three other Bosnian “safe areas,” to withdraw his 
heavy weapons from Sarajevo and to guarantee 
freedom of movement for the United Nations. 

General Janvier wrote General Mladic a letter 
on Sunday incorporating much of the language of 
NATO's ultimatum; General Mladic replied with 
a five-page harangue. 

Monday '5 1 1 P.M. deadline passed with con- 
flicting reports regarding Serbian movements 
outside Sarajevo. Admiral Smith called General 
Janvier at 1 AJVL Tuesday and proposed waiting 
until meaning rather than risk shooting retreating 
Serbs in the back. 

By midmoming on Tuesday, Sept. 5, Admiral 
Smith was certain fee Serbs had only played a 
shell game by moving some of their weapons 
around within fee exclusion zone. Two (hone 
aircraft with television cameras confirmed that 
there was no exodus of heavy weapons. Admiral 
Smith told General Janvier: "There’s no intent 
being demonstrated. Let’s get on with it” 

At 1:08 P.M., NATO planes resumed feeir 
attacks against 15 targets, including ammunition 


dumps, repair depots and equipment storage 
warehouses. Operation Deliberate Force now set- 
tled into a peculiar routine: bombs, tough talk 
from NATO, defiant retorts from the Bosnian 
Serbs, more bombs. 

On Sunday, Sept 10. at Mr. Milosevic's re- 
quest, General Janvier again flew to Belgrade for 
another meeting with General Mladic. 

General Janvier was in no mood to negotiate. 
He and A dmir al Smith had talked at noon. Attacks 
around Sarajevo would be briefly suspended as a 
gesture of good faith, they agreed, while strikes 
elsewhere in Bosnia continued. 

Having made no progress once he met General 
Mladic, General Janvier abruptly bid adieu, his 
plane left Belgrade for Zagreb at 8:30 PM. At 8:43 
PAL, the first of 13 Tomahawk cruise missiles were 
fired from the U.S. ship Normandy in the Adriatic 
toward the Lisina Mountain military radar complex 
in north western Bosnia. 

Admiral Smith earlier in the week had received 
permission from the Pentagon to use Tomahawks 
as part of his phased plan to complete destruction 
of Bosnian Serb air defenses. At 9:25 P-M.. the 
missiles began detonating against two separate 
targets on adjacent mountain ridges. By 9:29 
PAL, fee Kozarac radar relay station, with a tower 
and nearby building, and a radar dome 3 kilo- 
meters (2 miles) away were shattered. 

The Tomahawk barrage stirred deep unease in 
Brussels. Paris and elsewhere. Some NATO of- 
ficers recognized that fee attack would be per- 
ceived as escalatory. There was also a deeper 
anxiety that Deliberate Force was not working, 
that the Serbs could hunker down indefinitely ana 
feat the alliance might be fraying at die edges. 

And notwithstanding UN and NATO pleas for 
restraint, a Croatian-Muslim offensive in western 
Bosnia was gaining momentum against fee Bosni- 


an Serbs and threatened to pull Belgrade back into 

the war. . , . . , . 

Then, suddenly, it was over. Alarmed at both 
fee Tomahawk attacks and fee Croatian-Muslim 


II h< ■’ 


UK , . ... 

offensive, which eventually captured 3,350 
square kilometers (1.300 square miles) ot western 
Bosnia, reducing Serbian holdings from nearly 
three-quarters to less than half of the country, the 
Serbs sued for peace. __ .. 

NATO commanders believed General Mladic 
had recognized he could not fight a two-front war 
against NATO and his Balkan adverearies. 

On Sept. 14, Mr. Holbrooke shuttled between 
Belgrade, Zagreb and Mostar. Bosnia; Admiral 
Smith and General Janvier agreed to a 12-hour 
bombing halt, although bad weather meant no 
bombs had fallen since Sept. 12 anyway. Mr. 
Holbrooke emerged with a withdrawal agreement 
signed by General Mladic. 

A 72-hour bombing moratorium took effect at 
10 P.M. on SepL 14. On SepL 17, as the Serbs 
began to decamp from the Sarajevo suburbs,' 
Admiral Smith and General Janvier extended it 
for another 72 hours. 

On SepL 20, after a daylong squabble between 
NATO and fee United Nations over whether to 
declare die campaign "indefinitely suspended” ot 
“ terminated," Mr. Claes and the UN secretary- 
general, Boutros Boutros Ghali, agreed to a com- 
promise: 1 'The resumption of air strikes is currently 
not necessary.” Deliberate Force was history. 


COMING UP 

Cali it the Persian dog that didn't bark: An 
immense, conventional military buildup by 
Iran forecast three years ago by Washington 
has never fully materialized. 
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U.S. Airports 
Ease Security 


WASHINGTON <AP) — 
Airports lifted parking bans and 
ended car inspections Sunday 
after federal officials relaxed 
the tight security in place since 
the New York terrorism con- 
victions of militant Muslims. 

Other security measures be- 
gun in August and intensified in 
October will continue, howev- 
er, a spokeswoman for the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration 
said. 

Those include checking trav- 
elers’ identification. 

The extra security, although 
not as extensive as during fee 
Gulf War, had caused delays at 
several airports. The changes 
come just in time for the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas 
travel season, but fee spokes- 
woman, Sandra Alien, said that 
this bad not influenced the de- 
cision by federal officials. She 
would not say what had 
prompted the change. 

“We are constantly monitor- 
ing the threat potential, and we 
came to the conclusion these 
modifications were warrant- 
ed,” she said 

When security was first 
tightened in early August, there 
were newspaper reports that the 
FBI had received information 
that two militant Muslim 
groups were planning a suicide 
attack on a New York airport. 

On OcL 1, security was tight- 
ened even more, on fee same 
day a group of militant Muslims 


were found guilty of terrorism. 

A Clinton administration of- 
ficial said at the time that the 
alert was related to fee terror- 
ism convictions, the signing of 
a Mideast treaty, the Pope's vis- 
it and the United Nations' 50th 
anniversary celebration. 

At Dallas-Fort Worth Air- 
port on Sunday, officials re- 
opened about 1.400 one-hour 
parking spaces near a terminaL 

At Minneapolis-SL Paul In- 
ternational Airport and at New 
York City airports, officials 
halted inspections of large ve- 
hicles as they entered parking 
garages near terminals. 

In Dallas, parking spaces had 
been roped off until a plastic 
laminate could be applied to 
glass panels on a nemfry ter- 
minaL to prevent injuries if a 
bomb exploded in a vehicle 
parked in fee front rows. Of- 


ficials said they planned to fin- 
ish the lamination. 


fices to gas and electrical ser- 
vices free severe disruption 


France Faces 


Major Disruption 

PARIS (AFP) — Prime Min- 
ister Alain Jupp6 faces one of 
his toughest weeks in office yet 
this week, climaxing in a gen- 
eral strike on Friday, as protests 
against his six-month-old gov- 
ernment continue to mount 

On Tuesday, students have 
called a nationwide day of ac- 
tion over funding. Starting 
Thursday evening.' strikes by 
railroad and subway workers 
could bring much of the country 
toahalL 

A 24-hour strike by civil ser- 
vants will close many public 
services Friday, when every- 
thing from schools and post of- 


Respo ruling to complaints 
about overpriced cab rides 
from John F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport, tire Taxi and 
Limousine Commission has 


This Week’s Holidays 

Banking and government oi 
fices will be closed or service 
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proposed an experiment in 
which riders would pay a flat 


which riders would pay a flat 
$30 fee for the trip. The com- 
mission will vote on tire pro- 
posal on Dec. 21. If approved, 
the fare would be imposed a 
month later, on Jan. 21. (NIT) 


Banking and government of- 
fices will be closed or services 
curtailed in the following coun- 
tries and their dependencies this | 
week .because of national and - 
religious holidays: • 

MO NDAY: Belize, Mexico. 
WEDNESDAY: Lebanon, Ger- : 


l til! I 


many. 

THURSDAY: 


THURSDAY: Gecrgia. Japan. 
Puerto Rko. United States. 

SATURDAY:Bosnia. Suriname. 
Sources : JP. Morgan, Reuters . . 
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Forecast for Tuesday through Thursday, as provided by Accu- Weather. 
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North America 

Sbowtjrs may dampen Van- 
couver and ttiB rest of tfio 
West Coast southward 


I Unwajananly 
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I Latin America 


through Oregon during the 
in kj -week. New York City 
and Washington. D.C., wlU 
ba mild Tuesday with show- 
ers; colder weather will 
renan Wednesday. Chicago 
and Toronto wtt turn colder 
Tuesday with flumes. 


Europe 

London will be windy and 
cool with showers, while 
Berlin will turn out partly 
sunny, dry and mild. Paris 
wil have ctouds and sun with 
a shower or two and temper 
atunas near normal. Moscow 
will be cold despite soma 
sunshine, but Istanbul and 
Ankara will ba windy and 
chHIy with showers. 


Asia 

A shower or two at Beijing 
Tuesday, then wmdy and 
cold for mid-weak despite 
plenty of sun. After a mild 
Tuesday. Seoul will also 
become windy end cold. 
Partly sunny, m&d and pleas- 
ant at Tokyo Tuesday and 
Wednesday, but Thursday 
wit be windy and cool with 
douds and showers. 
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Clinton and Republicans Edge Closer to Compromise on Budget 


By Brian Knowlton 

fvemmonq] Herald Tribune 


WASHINGTON — There were signs Sunday 
that a bitter deadlock on the budget that led last week 
to a partial government shutdown might be ap- 
proaching a compromise solution. 

Leon E. Panetta, the White House chief of staff, 
said that a new Republican offer “certainly shows 
some positive movement” 

He said it was “my prayer and my goal” that the 
matter be resolved in time to reopen government 
offices Monday. 

He and another top Clinton adviser, George 
Stephanopoulos, met with Republican leaders to 
discuss the prospects of hammering out a deal. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


After a week of rare vitriol between Republicans 
and Democrats, capped by a brief shoving match 
early Saturday on the floor of the House, both sides 
seemed to be lowering the tone Sunday . 

“This is not insolvabie,” Newt Gingrich, the 
speaker of the House, said on ABC “We’re pre- 
pared to try to talk this through.” But he predicted 
that die partial government shutdown would con- 
tinue until President Bill Clinton agreed to a seven- 
year budget plan. 

On Saturday, Republican congressional leaders 
sent Mr. Clinton a proposal to end the shutdown. 
They said they would compromise on the economic 
assumptions being used in the budget debate if he 
would agree to accept a seven-year plan. 

While the government closings were provoked by 


the president’s veto of a Republican-backed tell to 
fund continued operations, a solution is now bound 
up in debate over the scope of budget plans. 

The Republicans say the president must endorse 
their plan to balance the budget within seven years. 
They say this must be done using figures on eco- 
nomic assumptions from the Congressional Budget 
Office. 

The president now says he is willing to consider 
seven years as a goal. But he wants more optimistic 
numbers on economic growth — those of the Office 
of Management and Budget — to be used. 

These assumptions, pointing to more revenue for 
government and lower interest rates, would allow 
die White House to mitigate some of the deep cuts in 
federal programs called for by the Republicans. 


Mr. Gingrich said Sunday that Republicans were 
willing to consider these other economic projec- 
tions. and Mr. Panetta said in a separate appearance. 
* ‘That is the one area where we obviously see some 
movement.” 

Bui there were some fissures in Republican 
ranks. 

“I’m opposed to this plan,” said Senator Phil 
Gramm of Texas. “I’m opposed to letting the pres- 
ident assume away the problem so he can spend 
more money.” 

Differences in the economic assumptions — Mr. 
Clinton uses a 23 percent figure for growth in the 
gross domestic product, the Republicans, 2.45 per- 
cent — appear slight But they would make con- 
siderable difference on how painful budget cuts 


Mr. GingricSi Republican would not 
any budget legerdemain. “What wd! nor tappenji 
under any circumstances, he said, is a 
deal where we make up a phony number for Wash- 
ington political purposes to buy off the pressure so 
we can claim victory. I think that would be very 

destructive.” 0 . 

Pete V Domeoici. chairman of the Senate Budget 
Committee, .said that even Republican plans For a 
$245 billion tax cut were on the table. Mr. Gramm 
larer said Mr. Domemci’s comment was “a mis- 
take." . 

Atone point Saturday, rancor was so great on the 
floor of foe House that a shoving incident led to a 
melee that Capitol Hill police had to break up. 


Where There’s Tobacco Smoke ... 

WASHINGTON — Representative Edolphus Towns, 
Democrat of Brooklyn, defends foe huge contributions he 
receives from tobacco companies this way: He is from 
Chadboum. North Carolina, the son of sharecroppers who 
depended on growing tobacco for survival. And besides, 
tobacco is a legal product. 

Representative Charles Rangel, Democrat of Harlem and a 
fighter to overhaul foe health care system, pleaded ignorance 
about taking tobacco money, saying be could not remember 
being approached by anyone from the industry recently. 

“How much money did I get?” he asked last week. “I 
can't recall a nickel, if my life depended on it” 

Mr. Towns and Mr. Rangel, black politicians who rep- 
resent largely black districts, might appear to be unlikely 
candidates to accept the tobacco industry's self-interested 
largess: The death rate from lung disease — which is mostly 
caused by smoking — is nearly 22 percent higher for blacks 
than whites, according to the American Lung Association. 

And black and Hispanic leaders, Mr. Rangel among them, 
have complained for years that minority neighborhoods are 
special targets of tobacco and alcohol advertising. 

Yet both men are among foe House of Representatives' top 
20 recipients of tobacco money, in a list dominated by 
politicians from stales where tobacco is grown. 

From January 1985 through September 1995, foe industry 
gave Mr. Rangel $49,950 and Mr. Towns $47,680, according 
to two anti-smoking groups. That was comparable to the 
$53,500 given to House Speaker Newt Gingrich, a Georgian 
who is considered a friend of tobacco interests. (NYT) 

Black Loses in Louisiana Voting 

NEW ORLEANS — Republican Mike Foster won the race 
for the Louisiana governorship Saturday, easily defeating the 
man trying to be the first black elected to the office. With 99 
percent of foe vote reported. Mr. Foster had 64 percent of the 
vote or 972.882. c Representative Cleo Reids, a Democrat, 
had 36 percent or 554,993. 

“With this kind of mandate. I'm going to try to do it — a 
referendum on whether we will keep gambling, a con- 
stitutional amendment to give the voters the right to place 
issues on the ballot, do the budget better and dedicate funds to 
higher education,” Mr. Foster, a state senator, said in 
Lafayette after his victory. (AP) 

Utah Suspect Turns Himself In 

WASHINGTON — Six days after he vanished, the hus- 
band of Representative Enid Greene Waldholtz of Utah 
turned himself in to federal authorities here to face questions 
about the couple’s convoluted finances and how she paid for 
her 1994 campaign. 

Joe Waldholtz. 32, was released Friday to the custody of an 
unidentified lawyer who did not appear in court but who 
pledged over a speaker phone in a Federal courtroom that be 
would be responsible for Mr. Waldholtz's appearance 
Wednesday before a federal grand jury in Washington. 

Mr. Waldholtz has not been charged with a crime and, 
according to his lawyer, arranged to turn himself in as soon as 
possible after reading that there was a warrant for his arrest. 
He was wanted as a material witness in a $1 .7 million check- 
kiting scheme. (NYT) 

Indiana Democrat to Step Down 

INDIANAPOLIS — Representative Andy Jacobs Jr., a 
Democrat known for his refusal to accept raises and an 
irreverent sense of humor, said Saturday that he would not 
seek re-election because “30 years are enough.” 

He is the 15th Democrat to announce that he will not run 
again in 1996, along with three Republicans. In addition, two 
Democrats have resigned this year. The Republican Party 
swept to its first House majority in 40 years in 1994 and if it 
maintains control in 1996, it will be the first time a Re- 
publican majority was re-elected since 1928. 

Mr. Jacobs, 63. denied he was jumping ship. “I don't think 
I’m abandoning my party in 1996,” he said. “Things look 
pretty good.” (AP) 

Quote/Unquote 

Representative John L. Mica, a Florida Republican, apol- 
ogizing to foe House after he was nearly banned from 
speaking for insulting President Bill Clinton while criticizing 
the president's position in foe balanced-budget debate: “1 
guess you get emotional. I missed my son's football game last 
night. I wasn’t home to help my wife clean the house before 
Thanksgiving.” (VIP) 



Dole Wins Florida Straw Poll 

Gramm Edges Alexander for 2d Place 


Supporters of Bob Dole whooping it up after the senator’s speech In Orfando, Florida. 

Full Speed Ahead on State Roads 

After Senate, House Passes Law Ending 55 mph Limits 


By Don Phillips 

Washington Post Service 


WASHINGTON — The 
House has passed legislation 
that frees states of federal speed 
limits and removes penalties on 
states foat do not have laws 
requiring motorcycle helmets. 

The House passed the final 
bill Saturday without debate in 
less than two minutes under 
“unanimous consent” proce- 
dures that would have allowed 
one member to block it. Re- 
publican and Democratic lead- 
ers approved the procedure de- 
spite a weeks-long campaign by 
safety, insurance and public in- 
terest groups, which said the 
legislation would lead to in- 
creased highway deaths. 

The Senate passed the bill. 80 
to 16, on Friday, and President 
Bill Clinton is expected to reject 
calls to veto it. partly because it 
releases $63 billion in highway 
funds that have been frozen 
since Oct. 1. Under previous 
legislation, foal was foe deadline 
for Congress to designate a new 
National Highway System. 

The House bill approved Sat- 


urday started out to do just lhaL 
But the bill began to gather ad- 
ditions quickly, many of them 
with a strong states rights flavor. 
In addition to ending federally 
imposed speed limits and hel- 
met laws, it would relieve states 
of many other requirements, 
such as installing highway signs 
designating distances in kilo- 
meters and using old tire rubber 
in highway construction. 

Federal speed-limit require- 
ments, dating to 1974, hold 
speeds on all highways to 55 
miles an hour (88 kilometers an 
hour), except for rural inter- 
states and certain other limited- 
access rural highways that are 
allowed a 65 mph limit. 

Ten days after foe president 
signs the law, states will be free 
to set any speed limit. Advo- 
cates for Highway and Auto 
Safety, a group opposing foe 
biD. said nine stales had laws 
providing automatic increases 
in speed limits if federal reg- 
ulations are removed: Montana 
(no limit); Kansas, Nevada and 
Wyoming (75 mph); Okla- 
homa, South Dakota. Missouri, 
Texas and California (70 ntph). 


David F. Snyder, an official of 
foe American Insurance Asso- 
ciation, felt that higher speed 
limits would cause 6.000 addi- 
tional highway deaths a year and 
add $20 billion a year in costs to 
insurance policyholders. 


By Thomas B. Edsall 
and Dan Balz 

Washington Post Sendee 

ORLANDO. Florida — Sen- 
ator Bob Dole won foe Honda 
Republican straw poll, and Sen- 
ator Phil Gramm fended off 
Lamar Alexander to finish in 
second place. 

The Senate majority leader 
won just 33 percent of foe 3,325 
ballots cast in a contest widely 
viewed as a stepping stone to 
tire Republican presidential 
nomination. 

Mr. Alexander, a former 
Tennessee governor and edu- 
cation secretary, had put on a 
strong campaign, and in the fi- 
nal days his aides were boasting 
that a second-place finish was 
in sight In die final tally, how- 
ever, he feD short 

Senator Gramm, of Texas, 
who has dose well in other 
straw polls, won a solid second- 
place with 26 percent after giv- 
ing a red-meat conservative 
speech that produced the 
longest and strongest applause 
of any of foe candidate talks. 
Mr. Alexander had 23 percent 

Patrick J. Buchanan edged* 
out a former Reagan admin- 
istration appointee, Alan 
Keyes, with 9 percent to 8 per- 
cent for Mr. Keyes. 

All the Other raiyTtriatK — 
Representative Robert K. Dor- 
nan of California, Malcolm S. 
Forbes Jr.. Senator Richard G. 
of Indiana and Senator 
len Specter of Pennsylvania 
— got less than 1 percent. 

■ Senator Dole's campaign 
manager,-Scbtt Reed, said: “A 
win is a win. Today’s a win.” 

But foe body language of Mr. 
Reed and other top Dole of- 
ficials reflected a measure of 
disappointment that the front- 
running candidate's percentage 
was not as impressive as they 
had hoped. 

“This is victory for us.” de- 
clared Senator Gramm. “We 
came to Florida to prove once 
and for all this is a two-man 
race. We proved it.” 

The results of the poll here — 


the last major competition of 

1995 — set the stage for foe 

1996 battle for the nomination. 
For a number of reasons, the 
views of foe 3376 delegates 
assembled here are considered 
to be more reflective of the 
views of party activists nation- 
ally than those at similar events 
in other states, including the 
highly publicized Iowa poll. 

Delegates are required to be 
registered Florida Republicans, 
in contrast to party events in 
other states that permit candi- 
dates to bus in supporters from 
out of state. Also, delegates are 
randomly selected at county 
caucuses, making it harder for 
presidential candidates to stack 
foe deck. 

In past years, this event has 
been a better predictor of foe 
eventual Republican nominee 
than even the Iowa caucuses. 

Mr. Alexander opened the 
addresses to the delegates with 


a sharp attack on President Bill 
Clinton and by restating his 
theme that he, not one of foe 
senators, is foe party’s best 
hope of for 1996. 

“It’s hard to change the cul- 
ture of Washington if you are 
the culture of Washington,” he 
said. 

Senator Dole pointed to his 
role in bringing about legisla- 
tion to balance the budget, re- 
form welfare and cut taxes. 

“We have turned revolution- 
ary rhetoric into legislative re- 
ality,” he said- * ‘Bill by bill and 
. vote by vote, we have stood fast 
for principle and we have 
won.” 

A year from now, he added, 
“We will defeat Resident Clin- 
ton, and we will nisrall in his 
place a conservative Republi- 
can president whose vision, 
values and character make him 
fit to lead foe great people of foe 
United States.” 


Away From Politics 

• Flight controllers told foe crew of foe space shuttle 

Atlantis that the weather should be favorable for a landing 
Monday at Kennedy Space Center in Honda. Atlantis is 
ending an eight-day voyage, during which it docked with the 
Russian space station Mir. (Reuters) 

• A freight train rear-ended another freight train in 
Wyoming, killing an engineer and starting a fire that fed on 
thousands of gallons of spilled diesel fuel. Sections of U3. 
Highway 287 adjacent to the tracks were closed as flames and 
thick smoke billowed from the crash. About 100 residents in 
60 homes in a nearby development were evacuated. (AP) 

• A worker trapped chest-deep in wet sand under a street 
in Warren, Michigan, was rescued after 15 hours when crews 
used a chemical to solidify foe grains holding him in place. 
Sampson Barnhill. 55, hospitalized after crews plucked him 
free, was listed in stable condition with mild hypothermia at 
a hospital. Mr. Barnhill was excavating around a sewer line 
when be fell off a platform into sand, police said. (AP) 


Aristide’s Outburst Fires Street Violence 


By Larry Rohter 

New York Times Service 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti 

With an emotional outburst 

at foe funeral of a slain relative 
a week ago. President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide set off an out- 
break of street violence, pro- 
voked panic among Haiti's elite 
and undermined his relations 
with the United States and other 
members of the international 
coalition that restored him to 
power a year ago. 

At least seven people have 
been killed and more than a 
score wounded in the unrest 
that erupted after Mr. Aristide 
urged his followers to “go to 
the neighborhoods where there 
are big houses and heavy 
Lapons” to help foe police 
disarm “the big men with 
heavy weapons.” 

; “Do not sit idly by, do not 
wait,” be demanded in an im- 
passioned eulogy for Jean -Hu- 
bert Feuille. a cousin and close 
political associate. 

. since then, dozens of homes 
of suspected Aristide oppo- 
nents have been burned or loot- 
ed. a radio station critical of foe 
president has been attacked and 


vigilantes have erected road- 
blocks. In foe coastal town of 
Gonaives last week, Nepalese 
soldiers who are part of the UN 
peacekeeping force dashed 
with a pro- Aristide mob, firing 
shots into the air to disperse 
them, while in Limbe, 21 for- 
eign relief workers, 16 of them 
Americans, took refuge in a 
hospital after a band of Aristide 
supporters became unruly. 

Mr. Aristide's tirade also in- 
cluded sharp criticism of what 
he described as the failure of the 
UN mission here to disarm 
Tontons Macoutes and other 
members of hostile paramili- 
tary groups. Foreign officials 
who have been working closely 
with foe Aristide government in 
efforts to build democracy here 
offer nearly three decades of 
dictatorship described them- 
selves as shocked and even be- 
trayed by the president's un- 
expected behavior. 

“He wanted to flex some 
muscle and take aim at an issue 
important to ail Haitians, but he 
went way too far. and has 
brought the process of national 
reconciliation almost to a halt,” 
a diplomat said. 

Bui a close aide said Mr. 


Aristide had not intended to en- 
courage violence in the streets, 
only to get foe attention of the 
international community be- 
fore foe scheduled departure of 
the UN troops at the end of 
February. 

After meeting with Mr. Aris- 
tide last week, Lakhdar Brahi- 
mi, who heads the UN mission 
here, scoffed at foe idea of a 
widening rift between Haiti's 
government and the UN. 

With Haitians scheduled to 
go to the polls Dec. 17 to choose 
a successor to Mr. Aristide, 
“foe latest violence has thrown 
a shadow over the presidential 
campaign,” foe Port-au-Prince 
newspaper Le Nouvelliste de- 
clared this week. 

The incidents of violence by 
vigilantes and intimidation 
against perceived opponents of 
Mr. Aristide coincided with the 
registration period for presiden- 
tial candidates, and dropped off 
as it came to an end on Wednes- 
day. Many of Mr. Aristide’s 
most fervent supporters have 
called for the vote to be canceled 
altogether so he would remain 
in office. Under Haiti's consti- 
tution. foe president cannot 
serve two consecutive terms. 


President Aristide’s oppo- 
nents. such as Evans Paul, argue 
that ‘ ‘there is a political strategy 
behind this campaign.” intend- 
ed to make foe presidential elec- 
tion meaningless. 

Mr. Paul, a former ally and 
mayor of Port-au-Prince, broke 
with the president after this 
summer's parliamentary elec- 
tions. 
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Gore Assures Asian Leaders 


U.S. * Deeply Committed ’ to Region 


QmfulrJljOK'SagFnriDi^aKka 

OSAKA. Japan. — Vice 
President A1 Gore, standing in 
for President Bill Clinton Here 
Sunday at an Asia-Pacific sum- 
mit meeting, forcefully rejected 
suggestions that Mr. Clinton's 
no-show meanr a waning com- 
mitment by America to the re- 
ion or to the U.S.-Japan al- 
ee. 

“President Clinton and the 
other leaders of the United 
States are deeply committed to 
APEC and to the Asia-Pacific 
region,” Mr. Gore said at a 
news conference after attend- 
ing the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation meeting and hold- 
ing several bilateral chats. 

“The president is deter- 
mined to reschedule his state 
visit to Japan as early as pos- 
sible," Mr. Gore said. "The 
president also looks forward to 
attending the next APEC lead- 
ers' meeting in Manila." 

Mr. Clinton on Thursday 
abniptly canceled his summit 
trip and an official visit to 
Tokyo to deal with the budget 
crisis at home. 

His absence robbed Wash- 
ington of a chance to grab the 
limelight at the APEC talks, 
where leaders reaffirmed their 
dream of free trade in the 
world’s fastest growing region 
over the next *"25 years and 
backed up their vision with a 
blueprint of how to achieve it. 

Mr. Clinton also lost a 


ray am a that the U.S.-Japan re- 
lationship is of profound 
importance to peace and pros- 
perity in this region and around 
the world," he said. 

Mr. Gore, a 47-year-old 
Vietnam veteran whose forte is 
the environment and the infor- 
mation superhighway, also met 
other leaders, including Pres- 
ident Kim Young Sam of South 
Korea and China’s Jiang 
Zemin. 

Mr. Gore traveled the great- 
est distance of any of the lead- 
ers, and with less time to ac- 
climate himself. Prime Minister 
Jean Chrdtien of Canada had 
just arrived from the Common- 
wealth meeting in New 
Zealand, so he was more or less 


used to dus time zone. Mr. Gore 
clearly was not He looked 
puffy-eyed and tired when he 
got on the plane in die late 
afternoon local time, and no 
wonder — it was 2:30 A.M. in 
Washington. But there was no 
time to rest: he was hustled 
straight into talks with world 
leaders. 

At his closing news confer- 
ence, Mr, Gore wiped his brow 
a few times under the hot TV 
lights and gamely told re- 
porters: "It was a great priv- 
ilege for me to attend this meet- 
ing." Stepping away from the 
podium, he briefly closed bis 
eyes. 

An hour later, he was on his 
way home. (Reuters, AP) 



ANGRY IN SEOUL — Students trying to rip the helmets off police over 
The students demanded that ex-President Roh Tae Woo receive harsh 


chance to issue a joint statement 
with Prime Minister Tomiichi 


Mu ray am a reaffirming the im- 
portance of the U.S.-Japan se- 
curity tie, which has been called 
into question by the Cold War's 
end and jolted by a rape case on 
the island of Okinawa involv- 
ing U.S. servicemen. 

But Mr. Gore did his best to 
soothe Asian anxieties that 
Washington was turning in- 
ward and away from the re- 
gion. 

“We support the APEC pro- 
cess wholeheartedly," he said. 
"Our future lies in our relations 
in Asia and in the Pacific." 

Mr. Gore also stated repeat- 
edly that the United States val- 
ued highly its bilateral ties with 
Tokyo, and promised that Mr. 
Clinton would visit as soon as 
he could. 

"In our meeting, I reaf- 
firmed to Prime Minister Mu- 


Hanoi Wages Old War on New Front: Hie Net 


By Keith B. Richburg 

Washington Post Service 


HANOI — During the Vietnam War, Hanoi’s 
leaders constantly warned people not to listen to 
shortwave radio broadcasts of the Voice of America, 
the BBC and other foreign outlets considered sub- 
versive and potentially injurious to the war effort. Of 
course, Vietnamese did listen — and the North won 
the war anyway. 

Twenty years after the fall of Saigon and the 
unification of the country, the Communist leadership 
is engaged in a similar, more high-tech effort to block 
the influx of information. It isn't shortwave radio this 
time but the personal computer. The information 
comes not from the airwaves but from cyberspace via 
the global Internet. 

The issue then was how to maintain military 
secrecy and rally the population in war. Now it’s the 
more vexing question of how the Communist Party 
can maintain its grip on power by keeping out 
unwanted information and ideas in peacetime. 

"It’s the light side and the dark side of the Internet 
connection," said Ta Ba Hung, of the Ministry of 
Science. Technology and Environment. "Political sta- 

S is very important. Information flow might affect 
j the cultural identity of die nation. They have to 
control it — but how? This is a very big problem.’ ’ 
His colleague Cao Minh Kiem said Vietnam need- 
ed access to the global web of information to further 
its economic development “At the same time, we can 
get a lot of information we don ’t want to get ’ ’ he said. 
“They have to come up with some way to control it 
How to do that I don’t know,’ ’ Mr. Kiem said. 

The dilemma applies to countries across the region 
where political change has not kept pace with double- 
digit economic growth rates. The worldwide Internet 
and the seemingly endless information it makes 


available to anyone with a computer and a phone line, 
challenges authoritarian governments. 

“Because we are a Latecomer, we can take the 
experience of other countries," Mr. Hung said. He 
added that Hanoi’s researchers are also keenly in- 
terested in practices in the United States, where state 
and federal investigators routinely scan the Net for 
everything from pornography to terrorist statements 
to violations of securities regulations. 

Mr. Hung and Mr. Kiem work for the National 
Center for Scientific and Technological Information 
and Documentation. In coordination with the pow- 
erful Interior Ministry, their office has the difficult 


They have to control it — but 
how? This is a very big problem.’ 


job of designing the best way to control the in- 
tion flow fror 


formation flow from cyberspace once Vietnam fully 
connects to the Internet. 

Their job is "to create a firewall," Mr. Hung said, 
“to protea against information databases and to pu- 
rify’ the incoming information flow." Already, he 
added, electronic mail can include discussions of such 
taboo topics as personal liberty and multiparty pol- 
itics, meaning that “virtual democracy is available." 

Many Vietnamese openly criticize government 
policies in conversations on the streets and around 
Hanoi coffee shops. But spoken criticism between 
individuals is one thing: putting complaints down in 
writing and distributing them to a wider audience 
amounts to subversion here. It is harshly punished. 

Once Vietnam goes on "live time" on the Net, 
Vietnamese would be able to tap into bulletin boards 
from Orange County, California, or Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, to read what anti-Communist Vietnamese ex- 


iles have to say about democracy and multiparty 
politics in their homeland. 

And not all interest in the Net has been expressed 
by people with political aims. At a local ortfaotics 
clinic, run by the Vietnam Veterans of America 
Foundation, Chuck Searcy, the foundation director, 
said doctors have expressed interest in hooking up to 
the Internet to be able to consult quickly with experts 
abroad on difficult cases. 

Now, however, access to the Internet is restricted 
basically to just e-mail, which does not provide 
instant communication. The local provider, called 
NetNam. mils up an Australian university four times 
each day. to send and receive e-mail messages in 
batches. Since connection time is cosily and the 
system functions slowly, sending lengthy documents 
or messages becomes prohibitively expensive. 

NetNam was set up by Tran Ba Thai, a computer 
programmer with the quasi-official Institute of In- 
formation Technology. From a few cluttered rooms, 
Mr. Thai and his team of 16 persons, with help from 
visiting Australian academics, have become the pi- 
oneers of Vietnam's leap into the technological age. 

Mr. Thai’s first exposure to the technological 
revolution took place in 1992 when he posted an e- 
mail message to Germany and, bitten by the bug, 
found a partner at the Australian National University. 
Now NetNam has grown to about 600 subscribers, 
mostly businesses and aid agencies, and the list of 
users is doubling every three months. 

The Ministry of Post and Telecommunications has 
launched an assault to try to wrest control of all 
Internet access away from Mr. Thai's institute. The 
motivation seems more fueled by the potential for 
large profits than by politics — and by the ministry's 
strong desire to protea its monopoly over phone 
lines, including all data transmitted over them. The 
ministry plans to start its own Internet service soon. 
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The Associated Press 

COLOMBO — Thousands 
of government soldiers re- 
sumed their offensive to cap- 
ture the Tamil rebel stronghold 
of Jaffna city on Sunday after a 
three-day break to regroup. 

Supported by tanks and ar- 
tillery, the troops were "pro- 
gressing steadily." the military 
said in a statement. But the 
guerrillas struck in the east, at- 
tacking the army at a railroad 
station, killing at least 38 sol- 
diers and wounding 24. the mil- 
itary said. It added that 50 guer- 
rillas were killed in the nearly 
two-hour battle. 

The fighting took place at 
Valaichchenai in Batticaloa 
district. 210 kilometers (130 
miles) east of Colombo, said a 
military spokesman. W. N. 
Priyadarshana. 

In the military's biggest of- 
fensive of the 1 2-year civil war. 
government soldiers were a 
kilometer from Jaffna city 
when they stopped their ad- 
vance. 

The military expects an es- 
pecially bloody battle as the 
troops enter Jaffna, which has 
been the rebel headquarters for 


five years. But the government 
does not know how many guer- 
rilla s are holed up in Jama’s 
bombed buildings and streets. 
"The Tamil Tiger rebels 


S be losing ground around 
a city but are strengthen- 


ing positions in other parts of 
the country," said the Tamil 
Tigers' deputy leader, 
Sivagnanam Karikalan. 

At least 1,800 people have 
been killed and 6.200 soldiers 
and rebels wounded in the of- 
fensive, which began Ocl 17. 

On Saturday, the rebels shot 
down a military cargo plane 
while it was landing at a mil- 
itary base in northern Jaffna 
Peninsula Five members of the 
six-person crew were killed. 

Rebels in three boats used 
machine guns to bring down the 
plane, which crashed into the 
sea. the military said. 

The rebels are fighting for a 
homeland for minority Tamils, 
who make up 18 percent of Sri 
Lanka's 17 million people. 
Tamils accuse the Sinhalese 
majorify of discrimination in 
education and jobs. 

Overall, more than 38,000 
people have died in the war. 


Tuesday 


STYLE 


From Paris to Milan, from New York 
to Tokyo, fashion editor Suzy Menkes 
covers the fashion front With additio- 
nal reporting on lifestyle issues, the 
Style section provides up-to-date 
information on developments in the 
changing world of creative design. 

Even' Tuesday in the International 
Herald Tribune. 
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4 Hostages ’ Status 
On Ice in Kashmir 


No Help Seems to Be Near 
As Winter Grips the State 


By John F. Bums 

New York Times Service 


the weekend, 
punishment. 


SRINAGAR. Kashmir — 
Somewhere in the Himalayan 
mountains that loom through 
the winter mists southeast of 
this old traders’ city, four West- 
erners who came here on 
trekking vacations — one from 
the Urnted States, two from 
Britain and one from Germany 
— are now well into their fifth 
month as hostages of a shadowy 
gang of kidnappers. 

At the heights in the Anant- 
nag range where the hostages 
are believed to be held, perhaps 
as much as 14,000 feet (4,270 
meters) above sea level, it is 
bitterly cold. The winter snows 
that block high passes and trails 
have been failing for weeks, 
compounding hardships im- 
posed on the hostages since 
they were seized by a group of 
Kashmiris, Pakistanis and 
Afghans. The captors say they 
are fighting for the secession of 
this state, where Mus lims are in 
the majority, from India. 

For Kashmiri s, the kidnap- 
ping is a grim codicil to a year 
that is ending badly in other 
ways. As the state sinks into the 
winter freeze that has most of its 
13 million people lighting can- 
dles and wood fires to get 
through the bitter nights, the po- 
litical impasse that has gripped 
it since the insurgency began in 
1989 seems to be frozen, too. 

After more than 25.000 
deaths in fighting, many of 
diem of civilians, the Indian 
;ovemment, vowing to keep 
ie state part of India, and the 
rebel groups, saying they will 
fight on for independence, ap- 
pear to be as far apart as ever. 

In the last 10 days or so, In- 
dia's newest attempt to outflank 
fee rebels politically flopped, 
just as similar efforts have done 
before. Only days after the gov- 
ernment announced that it 
would hold an election in De- 
cember in Kashmir, die first 
since 1987, the election com- 
mission ruled that "conditions" 
in the state — meaning the in- 


from Spokane, Washington — 
i suiter 


{ 


was suffering from severe frost- 
bite to his bandaged feet and 
could "die at any moment" 

In a message delivered to lo- 
cal news agencies, the kidnap- 
pers said Indian officials would 
be to blame if the hostage dies. 

Some Indian officials dis- 
missed the kidnappers' warn-' 
mgs as a fresh effort to pressure 
the government Prime Minister 
P. V. Narasimha Rao hopes for a ' 
breakthrough in Kashmir before 
a national election that must be' 
held next April or May. 

To lure moderate Kashmiri* 
political groups into taking part 
in the election, he recently of-' 
fered a modest grant of political 
autonomy to Kashmir. But the~ 
only Muslim political group! 
(hat seemed inclined to take &< 
role in an election, the pro-India" 
National Conference, immedi- 
ately rejected the offer, de- 
nouncing it as inadequate and 
vowing a boycott 


BRIEFLY /^S / /*A 


Kim Jong II Pops Up in Public 


SEOUL — The reclusive North Korean leader, Kim Jong 
D, made a rare public appearance Sunday to meet with 
officials of the Communist news media, an official report 
said. 

Mr. Kim's visit to the North Korean Radio and TV 
Broadcasting Committee came amid South Korean news 
reports that the 53-year-old Mr. Kim was tightening his grip 
on the North's media in an effort to consolidate power before 
a formal ascension to top posts. 

Most of Mr. Kim’s appearances have been at military 
facilities. He is the head of the I.25-million-strong armed 
forces, but has yet to become president and party head — two 
important posts held by his father, Kim II Sung, who died of 
heart failure in July 1994. (AP) 


Sihanouk’s Half-Brother Seized 


PHNOM PENH — King Norodom Sihanouk’s half-broth- 
er has been placed under house arrest in connection with a 
plot to kill Prime Minister Hun Sen, government radio 
reported Saturday. 

Prince Norodom Sirivudh, a prominent critic of the gov- 
ernment, was detained at his home here Friday, the report 
said. 

Reports of a plot emerged a week ago, and Mr. Hun Sen has 
repeated them. But no one has come forward with any 
evidence, and no action has been taken against anyone other 
than Prince Sirivudh. (AP) 




surgency — made a fair el ectio n ' 
impossible. It was the second 
time this year the government 
called for a vote only to be 
blocked by the commission. 

Meanwhile, after more than 1 
130 days as captives, the four- 
Westerners remain at the kid- 
nappers' mercy. 

The Indian authorities, ' 
backed by the three Western 
governments, have rejected de-- 
mands from the kidnappers for 
the release of jailed insurgents ■ 
and have said that they will not 
pay a ransom. A rescue attempt 
has also been ruled out since the 
terrain makes freeing the 
hostages without risk of injury 
or death all but impossible. 

Among the Muslims of the 
Kashmir Valley, who pride 
themselves on their hospitality, 
the kidnapping has been widely 
condemned. Feelings height- 
ened last week when the kid- 
nappers, who have been using- 
radios to communicate with In- 
dian officials in Srinagar. - 
warned that two of the hostages 
were sick and that one of them 
— believed to be Donald 
Hutchings. 42. a psychologist 


hi 
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2 Held at Taiwan Political Rally 


TAIPEI — Two men were arrested after a loaded pistol 
was found in their car near a campaign rally in central Taiw an 
attended by President Lee Teng-hui, state television and radio 
said. 

The police and the president’s security personnel said 
Saturday they found the two "suspicious” men when Mr. 
Lee’s car was leaving the campaign headquarters of a ruling 
Nationalist parliamentary candidate in the central Taiwan 
town of Yuanlin. 

Parliamentary elections are set for Dec. 2, and the first 
direct presidential elections for March 1996. (Reuters) 


Dhaka Fears Election Violence 


DHAKA (Reuters) — Bangladesh’s Election Commission 
said it might call in the army to help keep parliamentary 
elections peaceful as the feuding opposition and government 
prepared for a showdown. 

Opposition parties have threatened to boycott elections 
under Prime Minister Begum Khaleda Zia. They want her to 
step down and allow the polls to be supervised by a neutral 

0,16 headed by Chief Justice 
Abu Taher Mohammed Afeal. (Reuters) 


VOICES From Asia 
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S 00 ® Kong financial secretary, on talks 
wdh President Jiang Zemin of China about colony's status 
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a Cbipese Foreign Ministry spokesman, on the 
possibility of resuming talks with Taiwan: ‘^sSwndition 
for resumption of talks is not yet ripe.” 
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EUROPE 


Germany Blocking EU Farm Help to the East 



By Tom Buerkle 

international Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — Although it is re- 
garded as the leading advocate of early 
European Union membership for the 
{atmer Communist countries of Eastern 
Europe, Germany is being increasingly 
criticized, for denying the agricultural 
concessions that would turn its promises 
to the East into reality. 

. Bonn has lobbied vigorously in recent 
weeks to water down a proposal for 
modest increases in EU imports of East 
European farm products, making it un- 
likely that EU foreign ministers will 
agree on the proposal at a meeting in 
Brussels on Monday, EU officials said. 

More important for the long term. 
Germany has emerged as perhaps the 
biggest obstacle to plans for a new round 
of cuts in farm subsidies to enable the 
EU to be able to afford new members, 
officials said. 


“There is a contradiction between 
what the Germans say about enlarge- 
ment and what they do." said a Eu- 
ropean Commission official. Ger- 
many's attempt to dilute the 
commission’s proposal to lift farm im- 
ports “is a very bad signal toward East- 
ern Europe," the official added. 

Farm Commissioner Franz Fischler, 
who first proposed increased farm im- 
ports, makes no attempt to minimize the 
challenge. If the EU and Germany are 
serious about admitting Eastern coun- 
tries, beginning around the turn of the 
century, “We will have to make more 
concessions to these states," he said in 
an interview. 

Agriculture is vital to enlargement 
because the Union devotes nearly half 
its budget to its Common Agricultural 
Policy — just over 40 billion European 
Currency Units next year. Extending 
those subsidy programs to Eastern Eu- 
rope would break the EU bank: In the 10 


countries that have been promised EU 
membership, a quarter of the labor force 
works on tfae farm, compared with a 
twentieth in the Union. 

The only way to reconcile that sit- 
uation, Mr. Fischler indicated, is a new 
round of reforms in the Common Agri- 
cultural Policy like the ones the Union 
adopted with much political pain in 
1992. Thai would involve fresh cuts in 
the prices the Union guarantees to pay 
farmers for their produce, bringing diem 
closer to world market prices, and off- 
setting the loss of subsidies with in- 
creased direct payments to farmers. 

Mr. Fischler, who will unveil detailed 
proposals for farm reform on Nov. 29, 
said that even with major changes tbe 
Union would have to insist on lengthy 
transition periods before potential East- 
ern members could participate fully in 
farm programs. Commission officials 
suggest the transition will last as long as 
10 years after entry. 


Mr. Rschler predicted that Bonn 
would eventually soften its farm stance, 
too, because of its desire to expand the 
• Union to the East to increase German 
security. But even German officials cau- 
tion against significant changes soon. 

“Tee real CAP reform cannot take 
place before 1998,". a senior German 
official said, because German elections 
take place that y ear and Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl's Christian Democrats rely on 
a strong farm vote. 

A British diplomat was scathingly 
critical of Germany’s stance, saying it 
did not square with Bond's rhetoric about 
enlargement. The amount of imports in- 
volved are almost derisory, this official 
said, noting that die exclusions sought by 
Bona included an extra half-truckload of 
strawberry jam a year from Bulgaria and 
14 tons of lettuce from Poland. 

“If we can't even offer them this." 
the British diplomat said, “it doesn't 
bode well for enlargement." 


France’s Odd Silence on Moroccan Drug Trade 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Although it has some of the toughest drug 
laws in Europe, France has apparently turned a blind 
eye to the huge amount of narcotics being smuggled in 
from Morocco. 

Instead, it seems for political reasons. President 
Jacques Chirac has pointed the finger of blame at the 
Netherlands for France's rising problem with sub- 
stance abuse. 

Mr. Chirac cites the drug issue as the reason for not 
complying with the Schengen accord to abolish fron- 
tier controls among a number of European Union 
countries. In June, he told the Dutch prime minis ter, 
Wim Kok. “Either you take a strong stand against 
drug trafficking or I close the borders." 

He is due to meet Mr. Kok before the end of the year, 
but Mr. Chirac has warned dial it is “highly probable’ ’ 
that France will maintain border controls after the Jan. 
1 deadline for implementing the Schengen agree- 
ment 

Mr. Chirac has no such tough words for Morocco, 
however. The French government places a premium 
on good relations with its southern neighbors in the 
Maghreb, fearing that unless it promotes stability in 
North Africa, Is lami c fundamentalism will gain 
ground and spread into France. 

On a visit to Morocco in July, Mr. Chirac described 
King Hassan n as the “visionary sovereign" of a 


“land of Tolerance." He said nothing publicly, how- 
ever, about the vast “kif." or cannabis, plantations in 
the Rif mountains, which are so fruitful that marijuana 

S ollen can sometimes be detected in much of southern 

pain. 

Thus, it came as an embarrassment recently when 
Le Monde published a front-page article alleging that 
traffickers were protected at “all levels of society," 
tanging from simple customs officials to tbe highest 
levels of the Royal Palace. 

King Hassan II promptly called off an official visit 
to Paris, which was to have begun on Nov. 22. 

A spokesman for the Moroccan Embassy said the 

The French government places a 
pr emi um on good relations with its 
southern neighbors in the Maghreb. 

king had been ordered by his doctors to rest, and that 
die visit would take place at a later date. 

The independent Geopolitical Drugs Observatory in 
Paris says Morocco has become the world's biggest 
producer of cannabis and the source of an estimated 
three-quarters of the drug imported into France last 
year. 

The observatory, which carries out research for tbe 
European Union, estimates that cannabis production in 


Morocco has grown tenfold in the past 10 years, and 
occupies some 200,000 workers in a cultivation area 
that covers between 64,000 and 74,000 hectares 
(158,000 and 183,000 acres) in the Rif mountains. 

Tbe organization alleges that drug trafficking is 
now the country’s biggest source of foreign revenue, 
with exports of more than 1,000 tons of hashish, which 
is cannabis resin in the form of a hard paste. It says that 
as well as being tbe focal point of the cannabis trade, 
Morocco also is a staging post for cocaine from Latin 
America and heroin from tbe Middle East. 

One of ti>e organization’s investigators, who posed 
as a buyer of hashish in Morocco, said the whole 
economy of the region was geared toward producing 
and trafficking narcotics. Automobiles are prepared in 
special garages to carry large amounts of drugs without 
revealing tfae extra weight, he said. 

The investigator said that for purchases of more than 
750 kilograms (1,650 pounds), the Moroccan traf- 
fickers can arrange credit payments, a guarantee tbe 
shipment will not be stopped on the way to its des- 
tination (indicating collusion by police in Europe), and 
an insurance policy in the event anything goes wrong. 

Earlier this year, the United States granted political 
asylum to two Reach citizens, Ali Bourequal and 
Jacqueline Hfimaxd. Both said they feared tor their 
lives if they returned to France because of their knowl- 
edge of drug dealings between high Moroccan and 
French, officials, an explanation that was accepted by 
the U.S. Immigrations and Natural Service. 


Catalan Coalition Slips 

BARCELONA — Moderate Catalan na- 
tionalists won elections to the regional Par- 
liament on Sunday but lost their outright ma- 
jority. while the conservative Popular Party 
more than doubled its seats in the norrheastem 
region. 

Jordi Pujol's governing Convergence and 
Union coalition slipped from 70 to 58 seats in 
tbe 135-seat regional Parliament known as the 
Generalitat, based on 74 percent of returns. . 

The Popular Party more than doubled its 
seats from 7 to 18, a sharp improvment an- 
alysts quickly saw as 'a bellwether of the 
party's performance in general elections ex- 
pected in March. . 

The Socialist Party of Catalonia, the re- 
gional branch of Prune Minister Felipe Gon- 
zalez's Socialist Party, fell from 40 to 34 
seats. 

The pro-independence Republican Left of 
Catalonia rose from 11 to 13 seats. (AP) 

Paris to Chastise Partners 

PARIS — The French government faces a 
difficult week amid a dispute with its Eu- 
ropean partners over nuclear tests and a new 
wave of union and student protests at home. 

At an EU meeting in Brussels on Monday, 
Foreign Minister Herv6 de Charette will reg- 
ister France's initatioii'over EU support for a 
United Nations motion demanding an imme- 
diate end to French nuclear testing. Ten of the 
15 EU members supported die motion. 

The dispute, less than amonth before an EU 
summit meeting in Madrid, could worsen as a 
fourth French nuclear test in the South Pacific 
was reported to be imminent. 

Foreign Ministry sources said that Mr. de 
Charette would tell the EU countries that voted 
for the UN motion — Belgium, Denmark, 
Finlan d, Sweden, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal. Ireland, Italy and Austria — 
that they had failed EU solidarity. ( Reuters ) 

Ex-Communists Courted 

BONN — The new German opposition 
leader, Oskar Lafontaine, has said that East 
German communists should not be excluded 
from efforts to defeat Chancellor Helmut 
KotaL 

Last week, Mr. Lafontaine, 52, the premier 
of the state of Saar, replaced Rudolf Scharping 
as the chairman of tfae Social Democratic 
Party. 

“We must give everyone a chance to con- 
tribute to our democracy," Mr. Lafontaine 
said when asked by Der Spiegel about the 


fonner communists. The 1™™?% ±e 

Gregor Gysi, tfae leader of the Party of Demo- 
cratic Socialism, at tbe end of this month. 

Members of Chancellor Helmut Kohl s 
■ governing coalition assailed the decision, say- 
ing that Mr- Lafontaine was deserting modern 
Germany's foundations in a bid for power in 
general elections due in 1998. (Reuters) 

Dini’s Budget Is Rescued 

ROME — A key section of the Italian 
.government's 1996 budget was propelled 
through the Senate over the weekend alter 
Silvio Berlusconi ?ud his center-right allies 
unexpectedly rode to the rescue of Prune Min- 
ister Lamberro Dini. 

Mr. Dim's budget was threatened with defeat 
. Friday when members of the Northern League, 
which had previously supported the govern- 
ment, walked out of the upper house of Par- 
liament to protest a new immigration law. 

But at the last minute, center-right parties 
grouped in the Freedom Alliance ensured a 
quorum in the Senate for a special weekend 
session and helped get a major section of the 
budget approved late Saturday. 

Mr. Berlusconi and his allies have pledged 
to vote against tbe 1996 budget unless radical 
changes are introduced. On Saturday, they did 
not actively back the bill, but they dropped 
some of their amendments and did nothing to 
prevent a rapid ratification of over 30 articles 
in one sitting. (Reuters) 

* * ★ 

Calendar 

ML* 

* * * 

. . EU events scheduled for Monday: 

BRUSSELS: EU foreign ministers meet 
with Prime Minister Shimon Peres of Israel to 
sign an agreement of association. Mr. Peres 
meets wim the commission president, Jacques 
Santer. and vice president, Manuel Marin. 

BRUSSELS: The commissioner for mon- 
etary affairs, Yves-Thibault de Silguy, meets 
with die Israeli finance minister, Abraham 
ShohaL 

BRUSSELS: EU culture ministers discuss 
proposed changes to TV quota directive. 

BRUSSELS: Commissioner for humani- 
tarian aid, Emma Bonino, addresses confer- 
ence of ihe UN International Fund for Agri- 
culture and Development. 

Sources: Age nee Europe, AFP 
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Our client, a rapidly expanding multilingual technical 
translations company operating in 25 countries, is looking 

for a young French graduate, with a marketing 
background, excellent English, outstanding 
communication skills, comfortable with all levels of 
customer management, international experience, 
and computer literate — 

...co achieve ambitious profit targets, build and manage a 
business development unit to maximise opportunities 
with existing and new customers. Paris based position. 


Qualified candidates should apply with full CV to: 
N.O.W. - 165 Ave. Louise, 1050 Brussels, Belgium 
Tel: *32-2)649-9949 - Fa*<32X 2)64 9-0237 
Internet: httpa'/www. belgium. eu.net/reni-a- 
page/ no w/now.htm 
E-Mail: info® NOW. be 
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Cabinet de Conseil Financier International - Paris Trocad£ro - 

■ 
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Secretaire 

Bilingue anglais 

Dynamique et motives, vous §tes p arfar temenf bilingue anglais. 
L'aHemand et/ou tsspognal seraienl un plus. 

Agee de 25 ans environ, vous avez au mans 5 ans d'experieoce. 
Connaissances TTX, Ward 6.0 et Excel 


Merd d'odresser vofta dossier de candktam : bam manuxrifs, CV dkoMs, 
photo el rftmunfaraSon sous itif. 9610 6 SEECTION CCJNSBL - 
99, avenue de Vftera 75017 MJUS. 


MANAGER AEROSPACE 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT - 
EUROPE m 

Leading International Aerospace Corporation specializing in 
system integration, aircraft modification and aircraft maintenance, 
requires a Business Development Manager (Sales & Marketing) 
for its operations in Europe. 

Candidates should be experienced professionals with a currant 
background in military and civil aircraft systems integration and 
aircraft modifications. 

This challenging position requires a highly motivated individual 
with a proven track record: 

A competitive salary and benefits package accompanies this 
position, which would be based in Western Europe. 

Applications and CVs should be sent to: 

CONFIDENTIAL REPLY 
9, Giannitson St., Holargos 
Athens GR-155 62 
Greece 

We are an equal opportunity employer 
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AUTOMOTIVE FINANCIAL 
SERVICES (EUROPE) 
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management oorauttuit during last to ! 
yeara CEO tor hfematmnaJ fcraaca houses 
QJS.UK) faeera tal countriae raft European 
lUsponiMifeii. 

Experience in selling up operation a. 
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knowledge ot the European automotive 
financial services market (particularly 
Germany. Holland, Austria, Spain. 
Portugal, ttalyj. Speda B s a rion Ire 
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Senior Executives 

$ 100,000 ± to $ 1,000,000+ 

Close to 16,000 Senior Management positions 
worldwide wens exclusively announced to ICA 
subscribers, and searches filled in over 30 countries for 
ibe last 20 years. Reputable Executive Search specialists 
placing career opportunities in ICA’s Newsletter, 
undertake to regard all applications as strictly 
confidential. Oar advice to Management: Be wary! 
Stay close to tfae Internationa] Executive Search 
Market at all times, even if your present position 
appears stable. Play it safe and confidential, subscribe 
now to ICA’s Worldwide Executive Search 
Newsletter, and apply u> hundreds of Top Positions . 

Free current issues on request including positions for: 
Australia. Benelux, Far East. France. Germany, 
Latin America. Middle East, U.K. + info on 

Global Executive Search Directory. 

Fax name and full adress lo 
The ICA Newsletter, ret HT 
liflT Information Bureau 
Fax 33.1.42L88.72J)6 or 33.L44JJ8J9JK) , 
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Where the world 
looks for jobs 
and career 
opportunities 
Tta-iiHE" 
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Fac (1)212-751-5423 


QUALITY ASSURANCE 

EXPORTER - MDBS AND MENS APPAREL 

A major apparel Agent is saoWng a highly quaSfied pradurion exscutive 
who wfl be reqxxeUe tor tte quafty control kmctions and expansion of 
business ai Eastern Europe and the Middle East markets. Qualified, 
potenfiaJ catuMates must 5e familiar wth the AQL mRary standards to 
ensure corrpBance by all manufacturers and adherence to our United 
States dents inspection standards. 


The major job functions Include: 

• CoortSnafon of he production schedfaes of ttie Quality Assurance 
team to ensure Ihe reqiked quaky and dafivery performance 
standards are met 


managemertandthe dent 

• klertificsdon andavoidanoe of potential production problems; detect 
technical problems and provide advice io ensure correcSve action is 
taken by re manufacturers. 

• COrnmiiikationwiftmarKjfactrere to ensue merchandise 
specifications are undetslooCL 

• Wbrkck^wflbremefdwntafflrimaiufactuTeisto^ectFvdy 
resolve problems in advance. 

• Assisting raerchantawNh tee research and ewdualSon of the tecfaical 
aspecta of new merchandise fabrications and deveiopmerds. 

• Extensive travel throughout Europe requred. 

Minimum Qualifications: Related university degree or 10 to 15 years 
equivalent professional quoKflcaBons in garment construction; extensive 
technical knowledge of the manufacturing processes of constructed 
garments, e.g^ pattemmaJdng, production, garment construction, 
fabrications and the United States testmg requirements; excellent people 
management skOfa; fluency In 6'cfcfi is a must dong wflh proficiency in 
one or several Eastern Euopean languages is required. This posftfon wl 
be based in Sofia, Bulgaria. 

AapScattons for this posfton must be received by 30 November, 1995. 
wxfly forward resumes ta 
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^MARKETS 


Within the Marketing 
Division, you will develop 
market plans for our 
expanding business within 
passenger airline sec- 
tors, and support the 
implementation of action 
plans. You will manage 
research projects to detine 
customer requirements 
for new services and to 
gather intelligence on 
market trends impacting 
airline i nfo rmation manage- 
ment. You will also assist 
to the development of busi- 
ness cases for new oppor- 
tunities. 

Together with a Master’s 
degree In Business, or 


equivalent, the assets 
which wifi help you to 
succeed in this position 
are at least five years* 
experience in marketing 
or sales of IT and tele- 
coms services in the air 
transport community, and 
the ability to effectively 
communicate analysis 
and recommendations in 
English (written reports 
and presentations). 
Please send your detailed 
application quoting 
ref. 229 to COMMUNIQUE 
50/54. rue de Silly 
92513 BOULOGNE-BILL. 
Cedex- FRANCE, who wifi 
transmit. 


CREflTE YOCIR OWN CHALLENGE^ 


If you are better tean your boss 
Write you are - move. Don't let 
your boss make the decision for 
you. If you’re safely is $65,000 or 
more call Resume Broadcast 


Our international expertise coupled 
w»ia31 matron sfeong worldwide 
company database produces 
“ccessfal employment results. 
N«we ytw Bfe now! Boost your 




and most cost effiadlve way b 
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Yugoslav Army 
Said to Aid Serbs 

Officials Say Belgrade 
Rebuilds Bosnian Forces 




By Stephen Engelberg 
"and kit R. Roane 

\«t»- >‘ivi Times Service 

WASHINGTON — While 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
of Serbia has been negotiating a 
peace settlement in Ohio, the 
army under his control has been 
rebuilding the Bosnian Serbian 
military in violation of his own 
pledges. U.S. and United Na- 
tions officials say. 

Yugoslav Army technicians 
have replaced the communica- 
tions links blown up by NATO 
warplanes in air strikes two 
months ago and have repaired 
some of die air defense systems, 
the officials said. 

The Yugoslav Army has also 
been routinely sending heli- 
copters and planes loaded with 
supplies to the Bosnian Serbs in 
their stronghold of Banja Luka. 
' L?N officials said. 

U.S. officials said, however, 
that NATO radar had not 
picked up any flights into that 
airfield by transport aircraft 
They said they had spotted 
some helicopters, and assumed 
that others were flying low 
enough to avoid detection. 

American officials said they 
believed that the resupply of the 
Bosnian Serbs was on a com- 
paratively small scale, and 
“while we don't like it — it's 
wrong and it's illegal — it's not 
enough to justify torpedoing die 
peace process." 

A confidential UN report 
dated Oct. 30 — two days be- 
fore the peace talks opened at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base near Dayton. Ohio, — 
says that UN military observers 
have spotted ‘ ‘regular flights of 
military transport aircraft and 
helicopters into Banja Luka at 
night.” 

Those flights have continued 
into this month, a UN official in 
the region said. 

The report said the Bosnian 
Serbian Army's communica- 
tions systems “have been res- 
urrected by the Yugoslav 
Army, whose personnel are in- 
volved.” 

The document, which -was 
signed by a senior military of- 
ficer serving with the United 


Nations, said the Yugoslav 
Army was supplying spare 
parts for the Bosnian Serbs 1 
small fleet of warplanes. 

While the United Stales vo- 
ciferously protested the Yu- 
goslav army's efforts to help 
the Bosnian Serbs rebuild after 
the NATO bombing, the crit- 
icism has been muted since the 
peace talks began. 

One senior official speculat- 
ed that Mr. Milosevic was al- 
lowing some ties between the 
Yugoslav Army and Bosnian 
Serbian army to persist as a 
means of preserving his cre- 
dentials with his own military 
while he makes significant con- 
cessions in the peace talks. 

“He has to tolerate a certain 
amount of activity to maintain 
control,” one official said. 
"He's got to watch his back.” 

Mr. Milosevic promised to 
end such assistance to the 
Bosnian Serbs earlier this year 
in exchange for the lifting of 
some economic sanctions 
against his country. 

But U.S. officials with access 
to intelligence reports say that, 
while Mr. Milosevic did not 
keep his word, he has curtailed 
the flow of fuel and ammu- 
nition in recent months. 

The Yugoslav Army's con- 
tinuing supply of aims and ex- 
pertise to the Bosnian Serbian 
military raises questions about 
both Mr. Milosevic and the sta- 
bility of any peace treaty. 

U.S. officials acknowledge 
that the ultimate success of their 
peace effort depends largely on 
whether Mr. Milosevic delivers 
on his latest assurances in ways 
he has not done in the past. 

They argue that there are sev- 
eral reasons to believe that he 
will do this, including the pro- 
posed presence of a 60,000 NA- 
TO troops in Bosnia to enforce 
any peace plan and his desire to 
end his isolation from other 
countries. 

Still, it remains unclear how 
the peace agreement would ad- 
dress tiie issue. A senior U.S. 
official said the proposed peace 
settlement would bar the Yu- 
goslav Army from sending mil- 
itary supplies and assistance to 
tiie Bosnian Serbs. 
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A cab driver in Sarajevo siphoning fuel from his tank to help a motorist who had run ont of gas during a snowstorm. 


U.S. Plan: Deploy Rapidly in Bosnia 


By Eric Schmitt 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Within weeks af- 
ter a Balkan peace agreement is com- 
pleted. American troops and equipment 
will begin arriving in Bosnia if all works 
as p lann ed, some floating on barges down 
the Danube River, most speeding across 
Central Europe on German railcars or 
la ndin g on hastily repaired airstrips as 
part of the 20,000-member U.S. contin- 
gent of NATO's mission to enforce a 
peace plan. 

For months U.S. and NATO officials 
have been drawing up plans for the arrival 
of thousands of NATO troops in Bosnia 
and the departure of thousands of other 
UN peacekeepers — all in the middle of 
winter on war-shattered roads. 

More than any military operation since 
die Gulf War. the mundane but critically 
important logistics side of this mission 
will determine at least tiie initial success 
of a NATO deployment in Bosnia. 

‘ 'Any logistical operation in tiie Balka- 
ns will be much more difficult than the 
Gulf War, mainly because of weather 
problems and not having the good air and 
port facilities we had in the gulf,” said 
Gus Pagonis, the U.S. military’s chief 
supply officer in the Gulf War who now 
oversees logistics for Sears. Roebuck & 
Co. 

Days after a peace accord is initialed, a 
vanguard of about 1,600 NATO troops is 


to arrive in Bosnia to open headquarters, 
build satellite communications networks, 
repair roads and airfields and pave the 
way for 60,000 heavily armed troops, 
including the 20,000 Americans, officials 
say. 

After a final agreement is signed, pos- 
sibly two weeks after the initialing, U.S. 
and other allied troops plan to begin ar- 
riving by air, rail and road, accompanied 
by hundreds of tanks, Bradley fighting 
vehicles and other heavy equipment from 
Germany. 

' Their destination will be Tuzla, the 
headquarters of a U.S. zone of respon- 
sibility for eastern Bosnia. 

British forces would be responsible for 
patrolling western Bosnia, and the French 
the southern part of the country. 

French troops would be headquartered 
in Sarajevo. Many of the 12,600 French 
and British peacekeeping troops now un- 
der UN co mman d would switch to NA- 
TO. Troops from as many as two dozen 
other countries would join. 

This NATO operation would break 
new ground. It would be the largest force 
the 16-nation alliance has ever sent out- 
side its boundaries. For the first time. 
Hungary would allow NATO to use its 
bases as staging areas for U.S. troops into 
Bosnia. 

The entire force would take 45 to 60 
days to roll into Bosnia, NATO officials 
said. “The first problem is going to be 
getting there.” said General David Mad- 


dox, who retired as commander of Army 
forces in Europe last December. 

U.S. troops train during the winter in 
Europe, but army officials are not taking 
chances with the damper, snowier Bosni- 
an climate. Mechanics are packing spe- 
cial lubricants for vehicles and plenty of 
spare parts. Troops are receiving im- 
proved cold-weather boots, parkas and 
sleeping bags. 

Before these NATO troops arrive, lo- 
gistics specialists will create supply, in- 
telligence and communications networks 
large and elaborate enough to link all 
NATO forces. Some of this structure ex- 
ists now with UN forces, but is incom- 
plete. 

While technicians set up digital satel- 
lite communications to enable forces to 
talk to one another, scores of cargo 
planes, mostly American aircraft includ- 
ing many of the 18 new C-17s, would fly 
engineering and other experts and their 
equipment into Bosnia to begin work. 

Most of the half-dozen airfields in 
Bosnia that allied cargo planes could use 
have been cratered by mortar and artillery 
fire. Many have limited space to load and 
unload planes, which restricts how quick- 
ly planes can get in and out 

One senior NATO commander esti- 
mated that it would take thousands of tons 
of material to put the damaged airports 
back into operation. Engineers would al- 
so have to repair dozens of bridges and 
tunnels, and miles of roads. 


Extremist Leader 
Is Called Mole for 
Israel’s Shin Bet 


By Serge Schmemann 

Afcw York Times Sen-ice 

JERUSALEM — Reports 
that the leader of the extremist 
band to which Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin's assassin be- 
longed was a mole for the Is- 
raeli secret service set off fresh 
shock waves through Israel on 
Sunday, including demands 
from rightists for a full reck- 
oning of what exactly he did. 

There was no comment ei- 
ther from the government of 
from the General Security Ser- 
vice, the secret service better 
known as Shin Bet. but all ma- 
jor newspapers, television and 
radio stations reported that 
Avishai Raviv, head of the 
right-wing Eyal organization, 
was a paid agent of Shin Bet for 
two years. 

Mr. Raviv was one of eight 
people arrested in the wake of 
the assassination, but he is the 
only one who has been released. 
He is currently under house ar- 
rest at his parents' apartment 
near Tel Aviv, and his lawyer 
denied tiie allegations. 

In another development, the 
Israeli police minister. Mosbe 
Shahal. said that there was no 
broad conspiracy to kill Mr. Ra- 
bin. and that tiie brothers Yigal 
and Haggai Amir where tiie 
“hard-core” plotters. He said 
Haggai Amir may not have 
been aware of Yigal Amir’s in- 
tentions on the night of the as- 
sassination, but that he was in- 
volved in earlier attempts on the 
prime minister. 

“The two brothers planned 
different plans,” Mr. Shahal 
said in an interview. “They dif- 
fered in concept. The assassin 
himself did not consider the 
problem of leaving the scene of 
the crime. He didn’t care if he 
was arrested. Haggai tried to 
enable him to leave the scene 
without detection, his idea was 
based on this concept’' 

Mr. Shahal’s account corrob- 
orated indications from tiie in- 
vestigation that four other men 
and a woman who are being 
held in detention were involved 
with tiie Amirs in another plot 
to kill Palestinian policemen in 
West Bank cities after the Is- 
raeli Army left them. Mr. Sha- 
hal said some of them might 


have been aware of Mr. Amir's 
broad intentions, but that they 
were not involved in the actual 
deed or its planning. 

The police minister himself 
had talked on Nov. 10 of a con- 
spiracy, but then, too. he had 
posited two different levels of 
operations, one to kill the prime 
minister, and another to lull 
Palestinians. 

"If you ask about conspir- 
acy. tiie answer is no,” he said 
Sunday. “What we’re talking 
about is that Yigal and Haggai 
were the hard core, those who 
planned an assassination. They 
had many attempts on Prime 
Minister Rabin since the sign- 
ing on 13 September 1993.” 
That was the dare of the hand- 
shake between Mr. Rabin and 
Yassir Arafat, the leader of the 
Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, that launched the disen- 
gagement process. 

The goal of tiie Amirs, both 
of them deeply committed to a 
religious Zionism, was to un- 
dermine that process, either by 
killing the prime minister or by 
attaclang Palestinians, Mr. 
Shahal said. “But there was no 
conspiracy in the sense of some 
organization behind the assas- 
sin. Definitely not.” 

Asked whether a rabbi was 
still being sought for purport- 
edly giving the assassination a 
theological sanction, Mr. Sha- 
hal declined to comment. He 
also said he knew nothing about 
Mr. Raviv 's purported connec- 
tions with Shin Bet. 

According to various reports 
in the press, none of which were 
attributed to identified officials, 
Mr. Raviv was paid by Shin Bet 
to provide information about 
rightist extremists and their ac- 
tivities, but accounts varied on 
whether he was a full-time 
agent or an occasional in- 
former. Either way, he was nev- 
er arrested at various demon- 
strations, and Shin Bet 
reportedly had a hands-off pol- 
icy toward the organization. 

Channel 2 of Israeli television 
said that Mir. Raviv was arrested 
after the assassination because 
he did not warn the Shin Bet 
about the impending assassina- 
tion. Bur the report said that in- 
vestigators determined he was 
not told the plot. 
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A Mounted Police spokes- 
man, Constable Bemie 
Trepanier, said in a telephone 
interview that the agency had 
no comment on the denials as 
part of its traditional policy of 
not discussing ongoing inves- 
tigations. Officials at the Jus- 
tice Department were not avail- 
able to comment 

Prime Minister Jean Chre- 
tien, who is traveling in Japan, 
said that he knew nothing about 
the allegations and had not been 
informed of the investigation. 

The Airbus purchase, die 
largest commercial one in 
Canadian history, was the sub- 
ject of heavy lobbying while 
Mr. Mulroney was prime min- 
ister, according to “On The 
Take: Crime, Corruption and 
Greed in the Mulroney Years” 
by a joumalisL Stevie 


Cameron. Several Mulroney al- 
lies and associates, including 
frank Moores, former premier 
of the province of Newfound- 
land, were allegedly involved 
in heavy lobbying efforts on 
behalf of Airbus. Mr. 
Cameron’s account does not 
suggest any Mulroney involve- 
ment 

Last March, a Canadian 
Broadcasting Co. investigative 
program reported that Airbus 
had paid about $15 million in 
secret commissions to help se- 
cure the Air Canada contract It 
did not name Mr. Mulroney or 
any Canadian official, but al- 
leged that Airbus had paid a 
shell company based in Liecht- 
enstein and beaded by a Ger- 
man-Canadian businessman 
with Mulroney connections 
$500,000 for each jet sold. 

By the end of his eight years 
as prime minister in 1993, Mr. 


Mulroney was deeply unpop- 
ular in Canada. Polls indicated 
that Canadians disliked what 
they saw as excessive cronyism 
and a luxurious lifestyle led by 
Mr. Mulroney and his wife, Mi- 
la. 

Mr. Mulroney now is in pri- 
vate law practice in Montreal 
and stays largely out of the pub- 
lic eye. He is a member of many 
corporate boards in Canada and 
tiie United States. 

His lawyers said that they 
had spent much of last week 
meeting with government of- 
ficials and trying to persuade 
them to retract foe allegations 
made in the letter to the Swiss 
authorities. Mr. Mulroney was 
happy to cooperate with any 
investigation of the Airbus pur- 
chase. they said, but felt it was 
unfair he should be accused in 
such a document without a 
chance to defend himself. 


GULF: Huge U.S . Buildup Risks Stirring Backlash 


Continued from Page 1 

“This is Iran all over again.” 
said Lora Lumpe. senior an- 
alyst and arms trade expert at 
foe Federation of American 
Scientists, referring to U.S. ties 
to foe country under foe shah. 
“The parallels are striking.” 

Some military analysts say a 
purely nondiplomatic approach 
— the “dual containment” of 
Iran and Iraq — is not sus- 
tainable. given the fact that one 
is bound to become predom- 
inant and that economic and 
military pressure combined 
with diplomatic isolation has so 
far failed to produce positive 
results. 

“We could engage the So- 
viets during the very worst days 
of the Cold War.” a former 
high-ranking Pentagon strate- 
gist said. “The dual contain- 
ment pol icy prolongs the current 
situation and might cause us to 
continue to spend a lot of money 
and energy maintaining this for- 
ward presence for a good deal 
longer than is reasonable." 

But, Mr. Khalilzad said, do 
not look for any changes in the 
U.S. position “until a after the 
next presidential election." 

When Iraq invaded Kuwait 
in August 1990. the United 
States took three weeks to move 
a small rapid deployment force 
into the area and several months 
to move in enough equipment 
to enter the battle. After the 
war, military planners set out to 
tie the region into the U.S. se- 
curity web as never before, to 


grow indigenous armies and air 
forces that would be techno- 
logically compatible with their 
U.S. counterparts and to nego- 
tiate access to air strips, ports, 
roads, buildings and intelli- 
gence links should the United 
States move into action itself. 

After four years of delicate 
negotiations, me United States 
has enough equipment and 


manpower, most of it floating in 
and around foe Gulf, to stomp 
any conceivable threat, military 
analysts said. 

About 9,000 troops are sta- 
tioned on land, most of them in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Another 15,000 sailors and 
Marines are on the 15 to 20 
navy warships in or near the 
Gulf at any given time. 


CHINA: Trade Barriers to Fall 


Continued from Page 1 

rights, before its WTO entry bid 
could be accepted. 

But following a three-hour 
meeting here Saturday between 
Mickey Kantor. the U.S. trade 
representative, and Wu Yi, Chi- 
na’s minister of foreign trade 
minister and economic coop- 
eration, American and Chinese 
officials said they had nearly 
agreed on a path for Beijing’s 
entry into the WTO. after 
months of stalemate. 

The United States, the Eu- 
ropean Union. Japan and Cana- 
da blocked Beijing's push last 
year to join the Genera] Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade in 
to be a founding member 
of the WTO, which replaced 
GATT, on Jan. I. 

Mr. Jiang told the summit 
meeting that China's new mar- 
ket-opening measures were de- 
signed to ’‘have a positive im- 
P a *': t P 71 regional cooperation 
and foe achievement of trade 


and investment liberalization.” 

A Chinese official said that 
the tariff cuts would be applied 
to more than 4,000 of about 
6,000 items that China imports. 
The cuts will lower the nation's 
average tariffs to about 22 per- 
cent from a current 35.9 percent. 
Reuters reported from Beijing. 

Even at the lower level, such 
duties would still be among the 
highest in APEC. 

Some economists cautioned 
that further analysis was needed 
to see whether the tariff cuts 
would be as beneficial for im- 
ports as they sounded. 

Another Chinese official in 
Beijing said that China planned 
to bring forward full convert- 
ibility for its renminbi currency 
for trade transactions, possibly 
as early as next year. The cur- 
rency is scheduled to become 
fully convertible by 2000 . 

China also said it would end 
quotas, licensing and other im- 
co ?JT o1 measures on about 
170 tariff lines in 1996. 


ADMIRAL: 

‘ Unbelievable ’ 

Continued from Page 1 i 

House and the Defense Depart-; 
ment made it clear that be had 
been forced to do so. 

A senior White House of- 
ficial said that W. Anthony 
Lake, the national security ad T 
viser. had heard of Admiral 
Macke's remarks and told the 
Defense Department that the 
statements were "not accept- 
able.” * 

The official added, “They 
didn't have to be coaxed.” amj 
Admiral Macke was forced to 
step down. * 

The episode caused yet an- 
other strain in U.S. relations 
with Japan. ' 

First, there was the rape it-* 
self. | 

On Nov. 7, the three U.Si 
servicemen pleaded guilty td 
conspiring to abduct and tape 4 
the giri in Okinawa. Much of 
the American military presence 
in Japan is there, despite the 
opposition of many Okinawj 
residents. 

Then Wednesday, Mr. Clin; 
ton canceled a trip to Japan for a 
Pacific Rim economic confer-j 
ence because of his long-rani 
ning stalemate with the Repute 
I leans in Congress over the* 
budgeL • 

Then came the admiral'^ j 
statement to reporters Friday* j 
“I think that it was absolutely j 
stupid. I've said several times.’ . 
Admiral Macke said of the rapej 
“For the price they paid to rent 
the car they could have had a 
girl.” J 

A Japanese Foreign Ministry 
spokesman said: ‘"Hie remarks 
by Admiral Macke are most in-* 
appropriate in view of the ter-J 
rible incident that took place ii( 
Okinawa.” » 

A Defense Department of- 
ficial said in Washington on; 
Friday night that AdmiraJ 
Macke had made his comment 
toward the end of a breakfast 
meeting with reporters Friday 
morning. • 

The official said Defends 
Secretary William J. Perry wag; 
told of it after returning fro*j 
the Bosnia peace talks in Day-i 
ton, Ohio, and met with his 
deputies. i. 

He then spoke by telephone 
with Mr. Mondale. i 

Then Mr. Perry called Mr-J 
Clinton and recommended thai. 
Admiral Macke be made to re-* 
tire, and the president cot^ 
curTed, the official said. Tnff 
secretary met with the admiral 
and the retirement was aM: 
nounced. (Reiners. NYT. W F > 
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Berlin, once the symbol of 
Germany’s profound division, is 
creating a new role for itself as a 
vital expression of unity. Adding to 
its long-time role as a lively cultural 
center, Beilin is now set to become 
the headquarters for many of the 
country’s most important 
government offices and other 
organizations. New architectural 
landmarks throughout the city 
reflect this exciting evolution. 



The Burohaus Berlin, new Berlin headquarters of Germany’s Social Democratic Party (SPD), is one of the leatBng projects in the city’s fast-paced development program. 


Berlin in 1995: A New Identity Taking Shape 

An estimated 3.000 construction sites, some of Europe’s most spectacular projects and a new kind of tourism mark today’s Berlin. 


B, 


'erlin's residents refer to it, rather sourly, as “construc- 
tion-site tourism.” Most of the “tourists” are in fact the city’s 
commuters picking their way through the labyrinths of 
ramps, redirected streets and running fences now forming 
Berlin’s cityscape. 

By way of compensation, the city’s 300-odd major build- 
ing sites - comprising a collective investment volume 
pegged at anywhere from $20 billion to $40 billion - offer 
daily onlookers a number of entertaining, even enlightening 
items. 

Most visible among them are a rash of huge, garish bill- 
hoards and cut-out displays. According to Gerald Bloraeyer, 
joint CEO or Blomeyer & Milzkott, Berlin’s urban develop- 
ment specialists, “After months of seeing a succession of 10- 
meier-tall actresses and gorillas and ice cream cones sprout- 
ing from the sites, many local commuters have developed 
quite an avid ‘What’s next?’ curiosity. 

“This curiosity of course centers around the buildings 
themselves. As the commuters have watched these buildings 
go up day by day, stone by stone, story by story, they have 
often acquired well-informed views as to ‘their* buildings’ 
particular architectural merits and flaws in the process.” Mr. 
Blomeyer adds. 

The collective scope of this architectural innovation is 
enormous, points out Eberhard Diepgen, Berlin’s mayor. 
“No doubt about it. Berlin is currently the world's largest ar- 
chitectural laboratory.” he says. "Our new center [the city’s 
central governmental and business district] alone features 
the work of some 150 architects from eleven countries.” 

Many of the construction-site tourists have a more titan 
idle interest in the sites* progress and contents. One such 
group is made up of executives from Daimler-Benz. Sony, 
Allianz. ABB and more than one hundred otherinternational 
companies. Over the last five years, each of these companies 
has invested hundreds of millions, even billions of marks in 
office, residential and shopping complexes in Berlin that are 
now nearing completion. Investors are waiting for a pay-off 
flow of tenants, shoppers and customers to materialize. 

Ad hoc clusters of local residents, foreign urban planners 
and ecologists from everywhere form another major catego- 
ry of tourists. The planners have come to study Berlin’s 22 
major neighborhood redevelopment projects, each of which 


alone ranks among the largest and mosr important in Europe. 

For the local residents, the success of these projects - their 
ability to create new jobs, housing, recreational facilities and 
transport links - is crucial. Ecologists are also watching 
closely to see whether the developments have a positive or 
negative impact on the environmenL 

Relocating government 

Government officials, from both the city-state of Berlin and 
the federal government, comprise another coterie of vitally 
interested tourists. Overcoming a period of quibbles and de- 
lay. the relocation of Germany’s federal government to 
Berlin is now in full swing. Ten ministries, the Bundesrai 


A primary goal in the major projects 
has been to offer flexible, multi-use constructions 
that will benefit all the city's residents. 

(Germany’s parliament of state governments), the chancel- 
lor's office and dozens of other federal-level agencies and 
the 25.000 people staffing them are set to be in their new 
Berlin offices by no later than 2000. 

The municipal officials are there “to get a preview of the 
city’s future,” Mr. Diepgen says. “Berlin is a city in the 
process of reinventing itself, re-engineering its business 
base, its topography. The construction sixes - each in its own 
way - are tiie venues of this reinventing and re-engineering.” 

“The one common feature shared fry all the city's major 
projects is a heterogeneity of use, of occupant, of density, of 
design and of ambition,” says Mr. Blomeyer. “Throughout 
the city, and especially in the new center, developers are 
striving to marshal all of the constituent elements of the 
well-tempered urban life into diverse, open-ended systems. 
Or, to put it another way, they have been striving at all costs 
to avoid the creation of urban monocultures and architectur- 
al monoliths." 

“£n our case, this espousal of heterogeneity did not occur 
consciously. Rather, it was mandated by the divergencies 


among our sets of goals,” says Inge Wettig-Danielmeier, 
treasurer of Germany’s Social Democratic Party (SPD). the 
developer of Burohaus Berlin, the SPD's new national head- 
quarters. The 130 million Deutsche mark ($91-5 million) 
project is located in the southern reaches of the city’s new 
center. “We wanted to put up our new office building as 
quickly as possible, to show the SPD’s support for Berlin as 
the country’s new seat of government and as a new center of 
economic development in a very concrete, highly visible 
way ” she says, adding: “At the same time, we wanted to 
plan a wide diversity of uses into the building. That required 
coming up with a design containing a wide variety of facili- 
ties and features, a process that is generally quite time con- 
suming.” 

Environment and business 

The SPD was also determined to create a building that ad- 
hered to the the most stringent environmental standards 
while also being a functional and efficient place in which to 
do business. “Actually, instead of conflicting, it turned out 
that our goals have nicely dovetailed,” Ms. Wettig- 
Danielmeier says. “Our building features a large-size atrium, 
which is a key part of our energy- and ambient light-conser- 
vation system. This atrium has proven to be quite an attrac- 
tion to potential investors, who prize the spacious, airy feel it 
gives to offices and common space. 

“Time constraints led us to plan concurrently for all of the 
building’s future occupants - our national headquarters and 
various party-related think-tanks, plus corporate tenants and 
shops,” Ms. Wettig-Danielmeier adds. “New simultaneities 
of uses emerged. Fbr instance, our conference center, seating 
500 people, is also available for use by the building’s other 
occupants.” 

The new Burohaus, as one of the first of Berlin’s new 
mega-projects to near completion, has attracted widespread 
interest among visitors. To capitalize on this, builders and 
developers of other projects in Berlin have put up life-sized, 
canvas-and-wood mock-ups of their future office buildings, 
hotels and shopping complexes. Some even come packaged 
with elaborate shrouding and crinoline. 

“Must be a Christo after-effect,' 
struction-site tourist. 


says one perceptive con- 


Shift from Bonn to Berlin: Neighborhoods in Flux 


The so-called “federal effect" is the subject of fervent debate in Berlin and Bonn. 


Useful 

Addresses 

For information on and tours of Berlin’s 
building sites: 

City-State of Berlin 

Senate Department for Housing and Building 

Mr. Ralf Schlicfrting, Press Spokesperson 

Wurttembergische Sir. 6 

D-10707 Berlin 

Tel.: (+49-30) 8675800 

Fax: (+49-30)8673100 

For information on BOrohaus Berlin: 

Verwaltungsgesellschaft 

BOrohaus Berlin 

Winterstr. 35 

D-53177 Bonn 

Tel.: (+49-228) 382 01-22 

Fax: (+49-228) 31 7 302 

Marketing and Rentals: 

Wildanger Immobilien 
Knesebeckstr. 55 
D-1 071 9 Berlin 
Tel.: (+49-30) 881 6047/48 
Fax: (+49-30) 881 7322 

For a look at what's happening in the city: 
BerlinBerlin, a free tri-monthly magazine (Eng- 
lish/German) 

Berlin Tourismus Marketing 
Am Karlsbad 1 1 
D-1 0785 Berlin 

Tel.:(+49-30) 2647 4880; fax (+49-30) 2647 4888 


L bit more than half of 
rmony’s federal govern- 
nt will be moving from 
nn to Berlin between 
>S to 2000. including the 
ice of the chancellor, the 
ndestag (Germany’s par- 
iienn and the Bundesrai 
e parliament of Ger- 
m's states), the three key 


centers of political power in 
the country. 

The “federal effect” in- 
volves the federal govern- 
ment’s “camp followers” - 
international media, lobby- 
ists, professional associa- 
tions, diplomats and political 
groups. White analysts at- 
tempt to gauge how many of 


these will move from Bonn 
io Berlin, one of the move's 
ramifications has already be- 
come strikingly evident: The 
federal effect has created an 
entire generation of first- 
time property developers 

and owners. 

Many of the new arrivals 
in Berlin have grasped the 


Counting Construction Sties 


ist how manv construction sites are there in 
erlm these days? "One figure we know for 
jre: There are 900 building sites in Mine 
he citv’s downtown district!.” says Ralf 
L’hlichting. spokesperson lor Berlin’s hous- 
and building ministry'. 

How about the figures of 1.400 consnuc- 
™ sites in Mitte - as counted by an indc- 
uigable reporter for the SQddeuische 
rilling - and 3,000 for Berlin as a whole? 


“h all depends on what you consider to be a 
site,” says Mr. Schlichting. 

While such billion-mark mega-projects as 
the Friedrichstadt-Passagen office/apart- 
ment/shopping complex make everybody’s 
list, such relatively small-scale ones as the 
revamping of individual apartment buildings 
are often' overlooked. However they are 
counted, new construction projects are 
changing the face of the city. 


opportunity provided by the 
move, relocating to larger 
and better equipped premis- 
es. or upgrading themselves 
from tenants to owners. The 
collective .impact of their de- 
cisions has been to alter 
Berlin's economic geogra- 
phy- 

“We’re seeing quite a bit 
of [change related to the 
government's move] in our 
neighborhood,” says Inge 
Wettig-Danielmeier, treasur- 
er of Germany’s Social De- 
mocratic Party (SPD), a pio- 
neer among this new breed 
of property developers. 

Burohaus Berlin 
Reportedly the largest real 
estate-related project in the 
political party’s history, 
Burohaus Berlin, the SPD’s 
new national headquarters 
building, will be completed 
at the end of the year. “A 
building housing a number 


of national professional and 
trade associations is going 
up right next door to Buro- 
haus Berlin. A whole range 
of media and other commu- 
nications-related service 
companies have set up shop 
in Kreuzberg, which is im- 
mediately to the east, help- 
ing make that area Berlin's 
new center for such ser- 
vices," she adds. 

From ‘ont’ to in’ 

Once West Berlin’s out-of- 
the-way home of unbearably 
cheap rents and artists of all 
description. Kreuzberg is 
now one of the new. Wall- 
less Berlin's up-and-coming 
districts. Despite this gentri- 
fication, Kreuzberg has 
managed to retain its lively 
arts scene and its pic- 
turesque mix of ethnic 
groups. 

Schoneberg, to the south 
and west of the Bilrohaus, 


didn’t require much gentrifi- 
catiqn. Long one of West 
Berlin's prized residential 
neighborhoods, it has wit- 
nessed an influx of new ho- 
tels and restaurants in the 
post-war era. 

“The maturing of the 
building’s surroundings did 
of course represent a bit of 
beginner’s luck,” says Ms. 
Wettig-Danielmeier. “Our 
luck has also extended to the 
selection of the persons 
working on this project. 
Prominent among them is of 
course the building’s archi- 
tect. Helge Bofinger.” 

Celebrated architect 
Based in Berlin and Wies- 
baden, Mr. Bofinger is one 
of Germany's most celebrat- 
ed architects. His vision of 
an office building exempli- 
fying a modern urbanism 
was originally formulated in 
the early I9S0s. for Berlin's 


Internationale Bauauslel- 
lung, the decade’s foremost 
showcase for architecture 
linked to far-sighted urban 
planning. 

"The timing of the build- 
ing’s completion has also 
proven fortunate.” adds Ms. 
Wettig-Danielmeier. “With 
the federal government’s 
move now just over 24 
months away,” she points 
out, “many companies and 
professional bodies are be- 
ginning to seriously search 
for attractive space. And 
that, along with a great deal 
of built-in flexibility of con- 


figuration, is precisely what 
we have to offer.” 

On January 1, 1996. Buro- 
haus Berlin will be officially 
inaugurated, bringing a four- 
year period of intensive ac- 
tivity and learning to an end 
for the SPD. 

“1 dunk the one prime les- 
son coming out of this peri- 
od for us,” says Ms. Wettig- 
Danielmeier. “is how few 
people it really takes to real- 
ize a project, even one of 
this size. These few people, 
of course, do have to possess 
the right expertise and 
amount of dedication” 


“Building a New Berlin'' 
was produced in its entirety hy the 
International Herald Tribune’s advertising department 
ti was sponsor**/ by Verwaitungsgestllschafi Bilrohaus Berlin 
Slresemannstrasse/Wilhelmstrasse mbH. 

Writer: Terry Swarizberg. a business writer based in Munich. 
Program Director: Bill Mahder. 
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Make Peace Now 
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Encouraging hints issued from the 
Bosnian peace talks in Ohio this past 
weekend. The talks are to conclude Mon- 
day. with either an accord or an ad- 
mission of defeat. Each passing day has 
slowed the momentum for peace and 
complicated the logistics of peacekeep- 
ing as a new Balkan winter gathers force. 
It is time to make peace. 

The United States invited the leaders 
of Bosnia. Croatia and Serbia to Dayton 
to agree on peace terms, not to replay the 
issues of the 43-month-old war. Yet 
Bosnian and Serbian hard-liners have 
clung to long-held positions on Sarajevo, 
eastern Bosnia land corridors and war 
crimes prosecutions. 

The Serbs want Sarajevo divided be- 
tween themselves and the Muslim-led 
government, and they want Gorazde. 
die Bosnian government's last eastern 
enclave, turned over to them. They 
demand that the corridor linking their 
eastern and western holdings be wid- 
ened to permit supply flights, and they 
insist that international war crimes in- 
dictments against their leaders be 
quashed or ignored. 

The Bosnian government, for its part, 
wants Sarajevo united, the lost eastern 
towns of Srebrenica and Zepa restored, 
the east- west corridor closed and indicted 
Serbian leaders prosecuted. 


The answers to most of these territorial 
questions should flow from the present 
military map. The balance between gov- 
ernment and Serbian forces is as close to 
even as it is likely to get 

A peace based on current lines would 
be the easiest to enforce, since no ter- 
ritory would have to be wrested away 
from anyone now holding it Such a 
solution would not reflect perfect justice, 
but it would mark a big step in the 
right direction. 

Sarajevo’s status should be defined for 
now using die concept already applied 
to Bosnia as a whole — constitu- 
tional unity with provisions for tem- 
porary partition. Gorazde ought to re- 
main in government hands. Srebrenica 
and Zepa under Serbian control. 

The east-west corridor should remain 
at its present width. Indicted war crim- 
inals should remain subject to arrest, with 
any country sheltering them subject to 
sanctions. They should be barred from 
running in future elections. 

Peace has come this close because of 
sharp recent shifts in the military balance 
and a concerted diplomatic effort by the 
Clinton administration. Unless an agree- 
ment is locked up, these favorable con- 
ditions could quickly evaporate. The mo- 
ment to make peace is now. 

—THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A Harsh Bill 



The Republicans have fulfilled their 
campaign promise by approving a “rec- 
onciliation" bill that eliminates the U.S. 
deficit in seven years without gimmicks. 
The bill, which changes entitlement pro- 
grams and taxes. is not devoid of merit. For 
example, it targets two p rograms popular 
among Republicans, Medicare and farm 
subsidies. But the bill is also needlessly 
harsh and horribly unfair. President Bill 
Clinton's veto pen is the final defense. 

President Clinton has moved toward 
much of the Republicans' plan — its sev- 
en-year horizon, huge tax cuts, large Medi- 
care cuts and the end of federally guar- 
anteed cash aid to the poor. Bur die bill 
goes far beyond anything he has endorsed. 
It pummels poverty programs and shovels 
tax cuts to the rich. The president has to 
draw lines where the Republicans have 
gone too far. Here are five such areas. 

• The Safety Net. Under the bill. 
Washington would turn over a fixed 
block of money to states for welfare but 
no longer pump more money into states 
experiencing soaring welfare rolls during 
recession. Sadly. Mr. Clinton will go 
along. But he must then insist that Con- 
gress preserve other parts of the safety 
net, such as food stamps and Medicaid, 
for every poor family. Congress could 
put a cap on, for example. Medicaid 
spending per recipient. That way. Con- 
gress limits its oudays but provides 
added help to states with rising poverty. 

• Means-Tested Spending. The Re- 
publicans would cut spending on food 
stamps, school lunches, Medicaid, foster 
care and other programs for the needy by 
about 25 percent. Yet these programs 
represent only 13 percent of the federal 
budget. Slamming the poor twice as hard 
as everyone else is unconscionable. 

• Legal Immigrants. The Republicans 


would deny legal immigrants Medicaid, 
food stamps, rash aid and other services 
for at least five years. Mr. Clinton should 
insist that sponsors of legal immigrants 
assume financial responsibility for keep- 
ing them off poverty rolls. But if sponsors 
go bankrupt or die. immigrants, who pay 
taxes like everyone else, should qualify 
for at least food stamps and Medicaid. 

• Medicare. The bill invites retirees to 
leave traditional Medicare to set up — 
with government money — medical sav- 
ings accounts, which combine catas- 
trophic coverage with tax-free deposits 
from which to pay ordinary medical bills. 
The bill also loosens the antitrust laws 
governing voluntary associations of doc- 
tors. The combination of these two pro- 
visions would be deadly. Doctors would 
flee traditional Medicare and serve only 
healthy and wealthy retirees, at inflated 
prices no one else could afford 

"Capital Gains Taxes. The Repub- 
licans want to immunize investors from 
the impact of inflation, a protection they 
would not extend to bondholders or any- 
one else. The bill would also needlessly 
cut taxes on the sale of old investments. 
The first provision would wreck the tax 
code. The second would provide a multi- 
billion-dollar giveaway to wealthy in- 
vestors. Both warrant a veto. 

The Republicans themselves could 
meet these tests by massively scaling back 
their tax cut and defense plans. Even if 
they agreed, however, their budget plan 
would still be unsatisfactory. It would 
spend too little on public investments in 
infrastructure, worker training and re- 
search and too much on subsidies to cor- 
porations, dairy fanners and other special 
interests. But at least with these mod- 
ifications the bill would be less crueL 
—THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Chemical Ban Stalled 


Nearly three years ago, under Pres- 
ident George Bush, the United States 
signed a treaty banning chemical 
weapons. It is the most powerful and 
comprehensive arms control agreement 
ever negotiated. But it is making no pro- 
gress toward ratification by the United 
States because Senator Jesse Helms, the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. doesn’t like ii. Although it was 
written under American (and Republi- 
can > leadership, there ‘s now a real chance 
that the treaty could go into operation 
without American participation. 

This treaty — the Chemical Weapons 
Convention — will take effect six 
months after the 65th country ratifies it. 
El Salvador, which ratified it late last 
month, was No. 42. If it takes effect 
w ithout American ratification, the Unit- 
ed States will suddenly have no influence 
over the rules of the monitoring org- 
anization now being set up in The Hague. 
There will be no American inspectors. 
The United States will have no access to 
the inspection reports. 

In addition, the impact on American 
trade would be severe. The treaty permits 
unrestricted trade in chemicals among 
the countries that are parties to the pact 
because they will have agreed to allow 
immediate inspection of any facility, 
military or civilian, at the request of 
any other party-. 

But there will be tight restrictions on 
shipments of chemicals to any other 


country and. after three years, a com- 
plete ban on a long list of substances 
that are potential chemical weapons 
or ingredients. 

The United States would find itself 
isolated in the world chemical industry, 
operating under regulations that it in- 
tended ro apply to renegades such as 
Libya. Syria Iraq and North Korea The 
American chemical industry has consis- 
tently supported this treaty and from the 
beginning has provided the negotiators 
with valuable technical advice. It doesn't 
deserve this outrageous punishment. 

Poison gas is an abominable weapon, 
not least because it is more effective 
against civilian populations than against 
troops in battle. The United States de- 
cided several years ago to get rid of 
its chemical weapons regardless of 
what the rest of the world did. The Am- 
erican armed forces have other and 
better weapons. 

Opponents of this treaty object that 
Russia's behavior is suspicious. But if the 
Senate votes for ratification. Russia will 
be under pressure to do the same. If it 
does, it will have to agree to unlimited 
inspections that go far beyond anything 
provided in the nuclear agreements. If 
Russia doesn't ratify-, it will be isolated 
from trading in a wide range of chem- 
icals. In either case, the result could only 
benefit the security of the United States 
— not to mention Russia's neighbors. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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China’s Political Sclerosis May Undermine Vitality 


S HANGHAI — Ding Fa Zhang, the 
editor of The Xinmen Evening News, a 
lively Shanghai tabloid dial eschews po- 
litical coverage, says business is so brisk he 
hardly knows how to spend the profits. 
With the paper's ad space booked three 
months in advance, Mr. Ding has become a 
construction tycoon, plowing the paper’s 
surplus income into new office buildings. 

Leo Yang, a Dale Carnegie instructor 
and general manager of a Shanghai dairy 
products company, is developing new ice 
cream treats that he bopes can match the 
popularity of the Crunch Bar, a mixture of 
ice cream and crushed Oreo cookies that 
was this year's surprise seller. His man- 
ufacturing plant is in Pudong, a sprawling 
East Shanghai corporate and industrial 
zone that just a few years ago was un- 
developed farmland. 

Liu Bo. the executive rice president of 
the Shanghai Stock Exchange, recently re- 
turned from a visit to New York, where he 
consulted with Wall Street executives bn 
how to increase the trading volume in 
Shanghai and develop a market for mutual 


By Philip Taubman 


funds. The Shanghai exchange is still re- 
covering from a disastrous collapse in the 
bond futures market earlier this year. 

Shanghai shows all the signs of China's 
breakneck economic expansion, one of the 
many boom-or-bust cities driven by Bei- 
jing's turn toward market economics. But 
just under the bustle there is an unsettling 
reality. Many of the basic building blocks 
of a modern market economy are still 
missing. The currency is not yet con- 
vertible. The banking system is antiquated 
and unsound. Financial regulation is large- 
ly absent, commercial law is arbitrarily 
enforced and corruption is rampant. 

Most important, China’s economic cen- 
ter of gravity is not the stock market or the 
hanks or the hundreds of new companies. It 
is the Communist government in Beijing, 
which is still churning out laborious five- 
year plans and subsidizing a huge network 
of unprofitable state enterprises. The sys- 
tem essentially is a command market econ- 


*«*»*-* formula designed to 


any. a 

fuse communism and capitalism. 

The government’s role remains Ubiq- 
uitous, as Beijing meddles in every area of 
economic activity. Before Motorola could 
open a plant to make cellular phones and 
beepers in Tianjin, theU.S- company ridd- 
ed the approval of Beijing. If municipal 
officials in Shanghai want to revise the tax 
incentives dial have attracted business de- 
velopment in Pudong, they need a policy 
change in Beijing. Even Mr. Ding said be 
would not ask reporters to investigate po- 
lice corruption because that would violate 
journalism standards set in Beijing. 

While heavy, the hand of government is 
not always steady. Beijing recently can- 
celed $6 billion in tax rebates promised to 
export businesses under a value-added tax 
imposed in 1994. Many companies had 
counted on the payments to turn a profit this 
year. The government has slowed eco- 
nomic reform by abruptly demanding a 
greater share of provincial tax revenues and 
more control over the establishment of 
joint ventures. 


has produced explosive expansion < 
the last 15 years. In cities where sleek new 
buildings crowd the skyline and the ping 
of beepers and cell phones competes with 
conversation in elegant restaurants and 
hotel lobbies, it is easy to forget that China 
remains a Communist state. But dunng, a 
visit to Beijing. Tianjin and Shanghai. I 
could not help wondering whether Chi- 
na's advanced case of political sclerosis 
would eventually undermine its economic 
vitality, particularly if an improved stan- 
dard of living leads to renewed agitation 
for more freedom and democracy. 

The Chinese leadership, tor all its eco- 
nomic innovation, remains a ferv ent keeper 
of the Communist political faith. Li Zhaox- 
ing, a vice foreign minister, captured the 
unyielding spirit of several meetings with 
senior Chinese officials when he explained 
that China's constipation protects freedom 
of speech but not die rights of dissidents. 
“A citizen is a citizen, a criminal is a 
criminal.” he said with a cold smile. 

The A/i-w- Vvd Times. 


When It Comes to Defense, America Lacks a Coherent Strategy 


W ASHINGTON — Ameri- 
can thinking on defense is 
mixed up. There is a gap between 
the war threats the military wants 
to plan for and those politicians 
seem prepared actually to meet. 

The same Congress that is ap- 
propriating $7 billion more for the 
Pentagon than the administration 
sought — the better to maintain 
American global leadership — is 
resisting presidential appeals on 
the litmus leadership issue of 
putting peacekeeping forces into 
Bosnia Presidential guidance on 
national security issues tends to 
tbe uncertain, congressional guid- 
ance to the quirky. 

Things come to a focus on the 
budget Congress, when it turned 
Republican a year ago, broke aS a 
decade-plus trend of shrinking 
military expenditures. It did so in a 
conspicuous vote of no confidence 
in Bill Clinton. It also did so with- 
out the sort of rigorous analysis 
that ought to be considered manda- 
tory for significant policy turns. 
This is how defense came to be 
spared a role in deficit reduction. 
As the former Reagan Pentagon 
hand Lawrence Korb points out in 


By Stephen S. Rosenfeld 


Foreign Affairs, defense spending 
is now gaining ground on domes- 
tic discretionary expenditures. 

Mr. Korb reminds us of die 
relevant numbers. The United 
States is now spending $262 bil- 
lion annually on defense — 37 
percent of die global totaL Its 
allies account fix- an additional 30 
percent. Russia spends $80 bil- 
lion. China something over $7 
billion, die rogue states combined 
about $15 billion. 

Numbers are, well, numbers. 
But they are accepted as indi- 
cators of relative capacities and 
intents. They add up here to great 
American advantage. 

Nor. when you look around, do 
you find much support for the 
Clinton administration's initially 
plausible theory, put forward af- 
ter the Gulf War as a basis for 
defense planning, of two regional 
wars that the United Stales would 
have to fight simultaneously and 
more or less alone. 

The principal threats and tasks 
now lie elsewhere: rogue state 
power plays, nuclear prolifera- 


tion, terrorism, ethnic strife, hu- 
manitarian catastrophe. Bosnia- 
type peacekeeping. 

America's uniformed military 
leadership now suggests chang- 
ing the emphasis of American de- 
fense planning from readiness to 
weapons procurement. As some- 
one who puzzles over how many 
lightbulbs to buy ahead at home. I 
am not one to fault this recom- 
mendation. But it seems a long 
way from grappling with the new 
core defense issues. 

Starting with tbe issue of gays in 
the military. President Clinton has 
fumbled away a personal c laim to 
assert a coherent defense policy. 
Leading congressional Republi- 
cans have seized upon his dis- 
comfort to define a post -Cold War 
global environment of pervasive 
danger and struggle. In this 
fevered vision, a fear of chaos re- 
places the old fear of communism. 
Tbe outcome is a similar sense of 
em battlement and crusade, and a 
certain increased readiness to 
spend more on the military. 

The emerging conservative or- 


thodoxy showed its muscle by 
besting not only the Clinton Pen- 
tagon but also Republican * ‘cheap 
hawks,” including the House 
Budget Committee chairman, 
John Kasich, and Senator John 
McCain, in the fight over buying 
more B-2 bombers. But the sig- 
nature cause of this movement — 
Mr. Korb calls it the foreign pol- 
icy equivalent of the abortion is- 
sue — is early deployment of a 
foil national missile defense. 

In the prevailing circum- 
stances, it is good to hear a few 
voices with proven strong-defense 
credentials and a readiness to cope 
with change. Mr. Korb is one. He 
would move toward an annual $40 
billion in cuts (from manpower, 
readiness, hardware and so on), 
leaving the Defense Department a 
healthy world-high $220 billion to 
$225 billion and applying the sav- 
ings partly to buy more airlift 
and sealift minesweepers and 
missile-firing ships. 

Another ls the Reagan-and- 
Bush Pentagon alumnus Seth 
Cropsey. He writes in tbe Her- 
itage Foundation's Polity Re- 
view: "A missile defense is only 


one thing that this administration 
is ignoring in order to keep the 
military as readv as it needed to be 
during the Cold War. America 
now has within its technological 
grasp the ability simultaneously 
to reduce defense spending and 
construct a military that can move 
swiftly to any part of the world, 
and from a safe distance wield 
decisive conventional power. 
This is the kind of force that we 
should be building, not a smaller 
version of the Cold War model." 

Defense has been the dog that 
didn't bark during the season’s 
budget battle — the category that 
escaped the knife, escaped yield- 
ing up its "share” to deficit re- 
duction. even got fattened up a 
bit. Of course people like Mr. 
Korb and Mr. Cropsey are not in 
defense just to cut iL They want 
not only a sensible defense budget 
but a plausible defense policy. 
They leave much to be argued out. 
As it happens, die interesting peo- 
ple in the argument are mostly 
Republicans. They control the in- 
tellectual as well as the political 
gate to new ideas. 

The Washington Post. 


By-the-Book Interpretations of Judaism Can Be Literally Lethal 


W ASHINGTON — Listening 
to the debate in Israel in the 
wake of Yitzhak Rabin’s assas- 
sination. I hear a question being 
asked that was never asked before: 
“Is Judaism a threat to Israel?” 

That profound, troubling ques- 
tion arises from the feet that Yigal 
Amir. Mr. Rabin's assassin, was a 
product of the best religious-Zion- 
ist schools in Israel. How could 
that system have produced such a 
person and his accomplices? 

The answer, say some reli- 
gious-Zionist scholars, is that too 
many of their schools and rabbis 
give more emphasis to the value 
of land than to the value of life. 
They stress Jewish teachings 


By Thomas L. Friedman 


about preserving sovereignty 
over the land of Israel more than 
Jewish teachings that say he who 
sheds the blood of another human 
being destroys the image of God 
in the world. 

For Yigal Amir, Mr. Rabin was 
the enemy because he was ready 
to trade land for peace — and, 
as Mr. Amir told the court, he 
had always been taught that "ac- 
cording to Jewish law, you can 
kill the enemy. My whole life I 
learned Jewish law.” 

Mr. Amir's comment is a re- 
minder that Jewish traditions, sa- 
cred texts, the Talmud and Bible 


by themselves cannot shape a 
moral human being. They require 
living teachers who interpret the 
tradition and mediate what it is 
about. Rabbi Shlomo Goren, for- 
mer chief rabbi of Israel, once 
said that democracy was not a 
Jewish value. Rabbi Abraham 
Kook, Israel's first chief rabbi, 
argued that it was. It all depends 
who is interpreting the texts. 

"Jewish texts by themselves, 
not mediated by people who have 
a profound respect for democratic 
values, will rum into a moral bar- 
barism,” argues Rabbi David 
Hartman, one of Israel's leading 


Ph.D.s: The New Unemployables 


W ASHINGTON — Can it 
be possible that the Unit- 
ed States, the world’s richest, 
most high-teeb nation, is pro- 
ducing and importing too many 
scientists, engineers and physi- 
cians. thus creating a new class 
of super-educated, embittered 
unemployables? 

Those are barbarous ques- 
tions for a country with a great 
university system and a hal- 
lowed tradition of learning as a 
pure good and reliable passage 
to satisfying work and personal 
security. The concept of too 
many highly educated people is 
so unpalatable that for years it 
was dismissed by the academic 
establishment as a benighted ab- 
surdity. In fact, just a decade 
ago. warnings of an impending 
Ph.D. "shortfall" in science 
and engineering were sounded 
by the U.S. government's score- 
keepers of higher learning. 

But. lately, in a remarkable 
turnabout, the formerly unthink- 
able possibility of a surplus is 
acknowledged by academics 
and their professional societies 
and journals. And with thou- 
sands of foreign scientists and 
engineers arriving annually on 
"temporary” work visas, a bit 
of xenophobia is sprouting in 
the traditionally open American 
research community. 

The academic chiefs ignored 
the glut issue for a long time, 
finding reassurance in dubious 
official statistics of low unem- 
ployment among their profes- 
sional kin. but reality has in- 
truded upon wishful thinking. 
Corporate America continues to 
shrink its domestic research ac- 
tivities, while assigning work to 
lower-cost foreign laboratories. 
Federal research spending has 
stopped growing and is slated to 
go into a steep decline. And 
rapidly expanding managed-care 
health systems are based on min- 
imizing the use of physicians. 

The evidence of surplus is so 
plain that even university ad- 


By Daniel S. Greenberg 

ministrators can see it The 
headline of an article in Science 
magazine asks: "Is it time to 
Begin Ph.D. Population Con- 
trol?” A conference announce- 
ment from the Association of 
American Medical Colleges 
wonders: "Is the Nation Pro- 
ducing an Oversupply of Med- 
ical Researchers?” 

A commentator in The Sci- 
entist notes the production of 
"new graduates to fill nonex- 
istent jobs.” A senior gastroen- 
terologist. writing in The New 
England Journal of Medicine, 
reports the shock of losing his 
job and finding no openings in 
that crowded specialty. 

The existence of a serious 
Ph.D. job problem defies dis- 
pute. With consensus lacking on 
what to do about it, however, the 
old system creaks on with much 
talk of the need for change but 
few changes. 

Rejecting shrinkage of out- 
put as an unworkable solution, 
a study by the National Acade- 
my of Sciences says tradi- 
tional Ph.D. programs should 
be retained but should be sup- 
plemented with course work to 
equip graduates for jobs in busi- 
ness and industry. 

But the corporate downsizing 
rage invites skepticism about 
the extent of the job potential 
there. It’s been noted, too. that 
the Ph.D.s in industry are often 
just working for a paycheck 
without making use of their long 
and expensive training. 

In some instances where uni- 
versities have reduced Ph.D. 
enrollments, faculty resistance 
has restored the original num- 
ber of slots. Graduate students 
are the serfs of higher education, 
working for paltry wages as 
teaching and research assis- 
tants. The professors need them, 
even if jobs are lacking when the 
students graduate. 


Science and engineering de- 
partments deny that admission 
standards are lowered when top 
students shift to safer fields. 
But knowledgeable skeptics 
express doubts. 

The effect of foreign scientists 
and engineers on the job econ- 
omy is both a puzzle and an 
increasing irritant. Last year, ac- 
cording to one estimate, a record 
number arrived in the United 
States on temporary work visas. 

Mysteriously contending that 
it can't meet its needs with U.S. 
citizens, industry insists on 
keeping the doors open, while 
the big research universities are 
always on the lookout for for- 
eign superstars- Tbe net effect is 
a reduction in jobs available to 
U.S. citizens. 

Tbe paucity of solutions to 
the Ph.D. glut is surely one of 
the wonders of the great Amer- 
ican university system. The 
common wisdom in the ivy-cov- 
ered realm is that the problem 
will correct itself when students 
wise up to the grim job situation 
and stop coming. 

Actually, many Americans 
stopped coming long ago. leav- 
ing the student ranks to foreign- 
ers. who now account for more 
than half the PhD. enrollments 
in engineering and mathematics. 

In fee old days, a large pro- 
portion of foreign graduates 
sunk roots in the United States, 
but now, increasingly, they are 
returning to expanding econo- 
mies at home. 

The economy of science and 
engineering is poorly under- 
stood and marked by egregious^ 
ly erroneous forecasts in times 
pasL But it's hard to avoid the 
feeling that a major mess is 
shaping up, without anyone 
knowing what to do about iL 


The writer is editor and pub- 
lisher of Science & Government 
Report, a newsletter. He con- 
tributed this comment to the In • 
(emotional Herald Tribune. 


moderate religious scholars. "If 
that happens, Judaism will be a 
threat to the foture of Israel.” 

It doesn’t have to be feat way. 
As Rabbi Hartman notes, there 
has always been a strain of re- 
ligious-Zionist thought, unfortu- 
nately a minority, which argued 

Donors should find 
out whom they help. 

that the command for the Jews to 
be a holy people, which God 
made to Moses on Mount Sinai, 
preceded God’s command for the 
Jews to enter the land of Israel. 

The law was given before 
the land. The Ten Command- 
ments. including "Thou shalt 
not kill," preceded the conquer- 
ing of Israel. 

In other words, says Rabbi Zvi 
Marx, another moderate religious 
scholar, the same texts Yigal 
Amir used to justify killing Mr. 
Rabin could be interpreted to say 
that what creates holiness is how 
people live, and the land is amply 
an instrument to that end. 

The value of the land is mea- 
sured by the quality of the society 
you build on it and how people are 
treated within its borders. In this 
view, Mr. Rabin, far from being a 
heretic, was expressing tbe Jew- 
ish value that you cannot have a 
“holy land" if it requires dehu- 
manizing another people — the 
Palestinians. 

The point for American Jews is 
this: If you are giving money to 
Israel, are you giving it to in- 
stitutions that are building an Is- 
rael you would want your own 
children to live in? Too often, 
secular American Jews get caught 
up in this "Fiddler on foe Roof" 


sentimentalism where they think 
that by giving money to funda- 
mentalist Orthodox yeshivas the> 
are somehow saving their owr 
grandchildren, and that by pre 
serving the most anti-moderr 
forms of Judaism they are pre 
serving the authentic religion. 

No. Fundamentalism is not lh< 
oily form of Judaism. As Rabb 
Hartman notes, Judaism has al 
ways been a religion that absorbec 
new values while maintaining iu 
core. After all, it was the grea 
Jewish teacher Maimonides whe 
incorporated the teachings ol 
Aristotle into Jewish thought. 

So donors to Israel should ask 
themselves this: Are you fondinf 
Yigal Amir's teachers and theu 
interpretation of Judaism, or art 
you funding an interpretatior 
that embraces modernity anc 
coexistence? 

An anguished Orthodox rabbi 
called me and said, "Don’t lump 
all Orthodox in with Yigal 
Anrir." He’s right. Many Ortho- 
dox were appalled by Mr. Amir’s 
words and deeds. Demonizing all 
religious Jews is not the solution, 
because Israel without Judaism 
is not the solution. The solution is 
deciding whose Judaism? Whose 
texts? Whose interpretations? 

There is a naive assumption 
that whatever goes on in the 
most fundamentalist yeshivas in 
Brooklyn and Jerusalem cannot 
be as bad as modem society. 
Wrong. It can be worse. 

If left alone it will destroy Is- 
rael. If combatted in its own terms, 
with interpretations of Jewish tra- 
dition that make Judaism the 
friend of democracy, pluralism 
and life over land — not the enemy 
of those values — then Judaism 
can still save the Jewish stale. 

The New York Times. 


IN OUR PAGES; 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 
1895: A New Entente 

BERLIN — Concerning a Eu- 
ropean entente in the present cri- 
sis in the Near East, Germany has 
invited Russia and Ranee to an 
agreement which will be anal- 
ogous to the understanding be- 
tween these three Powers in the 
Far East Austria will be permit- 
ted to join. The four Powers will 
confine their action to diplomatic 
intervention in Stamboul and 
London, summoning the Turkish 
Government to energetically re- 
store order and to prevent Eng- 
land from partial action. 

1920: Bolshevist Threat 

WASHINGTON — America has 
not changed her attitude towards 
Bolshevism and will not follow 
the lead of Great Britain and 
France if they recognise the So- 
viet Government, even to the ex- 
tent of permitting trade. Officials 
of the State Department explain 
that the United States Govern- 


ment believes that Bolj 
as much a menace as e 
stability of the world, ai 
Russians themselves 
held in subjection aei 
will by the Bolshevists. 

1945: Bulgarian 

SOFIA — Early results 

?jS2 nai eiection in Bul< 
1940, held yesterday [N 
wo days after the Uni 
hsd sent a note sayjn* 
were indications it woi 
democratic — showed a 
jomy for the Fatherla 
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i nere was no disorder, 
foreign correspondent! 
country freely, watchii 
mg. The Bulgarian re 
Uroied States aUegati 
out that the opposition 
decided of their own fi 
to take part and that the 
government should n 
Oused of illegal practic 
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Bomb Blasts Egypt’s Embassy in Pakistan ^ WASHFAX on Spookspeak 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — A car 
bomb ripped through the Egyptian Em- 
bassy here Sunday, killing at least 14 
persons and wounding about 60. Pak- 
istani officials said. 

Pakistan denounced the midmornuiE 
suicide bombing. 

"This is an act of terrorism; we are 
sony, President Farooq Leghari said 
as he visited the wrecked embassy in the 
Pakistani capital's diplomatic enclave. 

Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto sent a 
message to President Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt, saying her government “con- 
demns the perpetrators of such heedless 
violence and will do everything possible 
to bring them to justice." die state news 
agency said. 

Three militant Islamic groups in 
Egypt took responsibility for die bomb- 
ing. Claims were received by interna- 
tional news organizations from the 


Gama 'a al Islaroiya, Islamic Jihad and 
the International Justice Group. More 
than 880 people have been killed in 
Egypt since 1992, when the Gama’a 
launched a violent campaign to over- 
throw President Mubarak and install an 
Islamic state. 

In Cairo, Mr. Mubarak condemned 
the bombing as an evil crime "in op- 
position to all spiritual and humanitarian 
values. ’ ' The attack was the worst on an 
Egyptian target abroad in years. 

Moans and screams from injured 
workers, some trapped in the rubble, 
could be heard outside the embassy 
compound as rescuers worked to clear 
debris. 

The blast occurred in the morning, 
when the embassy was in full oper- 
ation. 

Ambassador Mohammed Noman 
Gaial was shaken but unhurt. The am- 
bassador was in his residence. located 


behind the embassy building, at (he rime 
of the explosion. 

Pakistan’s Interior Minister, 
Naseenillah Babar, told Parliament that 
14 men had died, including five Egyp- 
tian officials, two of them diplomats. 
The rest were seven Pakistanis, an 
Afghan and one of unknown nationality . 
The Egyptian Foreign Ministry in Cairo 
said 15 persons died. 

Pakistani officials called the attack a 
suicide bombing but gave different ac- 
counts of how it happened. 

A police official said a bomb was first 
thrown at the embassy gate, apparently 
to clear the way for a suicide bomber, 
who drove a vehicle packed with ex- 
plosives into the compound. 

1 ‘According to the details available so 
far it was a terrorist act apparently per- 
petrated by a suicide bomber who may 
have blasted his way through the gate 
and set off a high explosive device in a 


list, Q&A / Japan's Software Wizard 

1 i ii , - 


PCs Are Business and 6 Religion 9 


Masayoshi Son was a software dis- 
tributor and a computer magazine pub- 
lisher in Japan last year. This year, he was 
the host of Comdex , the computer in- 
dustry's 225.000-person annual trade 
show in Las Vegas, following his $800 
million acquisition of Interface Group 
Inc.'s conference division. Earlier thus 
month, he closed a $2.1 billion purchase 
of Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., the No. I 
US. publisher of computer magazines. 
Known as the Bill Gates of Japan, Mr. 
Son. 38. spoke about his 300-year plan 
for his Softbank Carp . with Mitchell Mar- 
tin of the International Herald Tribune 
during Comdex in Las Vegas. 

Q. Your two prominent acquisitions 
have thrust you into the limelight this 
year. Why has all this happened in 1995? 
Is it pan of your 300-year plan? 

A. We were a very private company 
until last year. We became a public com- 
pany in Japan in July of last year. Until 
that time our course of actions were lim- 
ited in terms of access to capital. 

Q. You have described yourself as a 
Japanese whose family came from Korea 
three generations ago; 23 generations be- 
fore that, your ancestors moved from 
China. Do you consider yourself 
Japanese, Korean. Chinese or Asian? Or 
none of the above? 

A. I would say I am mixed cultures. I 
don't think much about that any more. 
This world is becoming borderless, and I 
am a personal computer citizen. 

• 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. In Tokyo, but I am coming to the 


States every month now. But my family 
lives in Tokyo. 

Q. You and Bill Gates are personal 
friends. How did that come about? 

A. We knew each other for a long, long 
time through software distribution and 
publishing. In our industry, there are 
many people who have a lot of passion 
that you can feel. I do respect him for that 
reason, and I hope he feels some kind of 
sense that I am expressing that 

Just a couple of months ago in Paris, we 
sat down more than three hours in my 
suite, just one on one. We took off our 
shoes, both of us, shared the pizza half- 
and-half and the spaghetti half-and-half 
with two cans of Coke. We kept on talk- 
ing. talking about Internet, about how the 
PC is going to evolve and wbat kind of 
opportunities there are. which companies 
are going to grow in our industry and 
which are going to have troubles. I said 
my opinion and he said his. We kept on 
talking until almost midnight. 

The thing is, I do respect and like the 
people who love PCs, who love the in- 
formation industry because it is not just 
business for us. It is like a religion. We 
share a common belief. That is impor- 
tant. 

Q. If you could put that belief into 
woids, what would it be? Oil is important 
too, but people don’t get excited about it 

A. 1 think that personal computers and 
information technology is die extension 
of the human brain. 

All the other industrial inventions and 
products were extensions of muscles. It’s 
not that exciting. You can run faster, can 
lift something heavy, that’s great. But the 


PC is the extension of your intellectual 
capacity, that has the biggest impact on 
the way people live. 

• 

Q. Las Vegas is stretching to accom- 
modate Comdex. Is h still an appropriate 
place for die show? 

A. When 1 was just one of the at- 
tendees. I was complaining about the taxi 
lines, now. because I'm on the other side, 
I feel happy. But there is some level that 
we should manage, otherwise, if we get 
over that limit, then people wouldn't 
come. 

Fortunately, Las Vegas is still building 
huge new hotels and the Convention Cen- 
ter has plans to expand, so many of those 
issues would be eased. 

Q. So then Comdex is staying in Las 
Vegas for the foreseeable furore. 

A. We don’t have a plan to move out 
But we have no religion to stay here, it's 
just business reasons, 

Q. You have said that you want to 
provide infrastructure for the computer 
industry that helps technology companies 
do business and does not compete with 
diem. But your purchase of the Ziff-Davis 
publications puts you into competition 
with die other big computer magazine 
publishers, CMP and International Data 
Group. 

A. Infrastructure is something that you 
could define in many, many different 
ways. You could say that a highway or a 
bridge is infrastructure. But then there is 
another bridge that you can use. There is 
another highway that you can use. So 
there is no 100 percent infrastructure that 
you have to have. 


pickup van." Foreign Minister AsefF 
Ahmad Ali said in a statement. 

But Mr. Babar said that, because the 
blast occurred inside the compound, the 
attack could have been carried out by 
people known to the embassy who were 
allowed into the premises. 

The blast tore a crater about 20 feet 
wide inside the embassy compound. 

The bombing was the boldest militant 
operation since gunmen opened fire on 
an armored limousine carrying Mr. 
Mubarak to a conference in the Ethiopi- 
an capital. Addis Ababa, in June. The 
Islamic Group also took responsibility 
for that attempt and. last month, for a 
bombing in the Croatian port of Rijeka 
that killed one person and injured 29. 

Last week, an Egyptian diplomat 
was shot and killed in an underground 
parking garage in Geneva, where he 
worked at Cairo's mission to the LIN. 

{ Reuters , AP. WP) 
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Interview 


Arafat, in Jenin, Calls Peace Safe From Assassins 


Ct^filnlb} Ow&dTFnimDiqmAn 

JENIN. West Bank — Yass- 
er Arafat made a celebratory 
visit Sunday to Jenin, the first 
West Bank city to gain auton- 
omy under the latest Israel-PLO 
agreement, and promised the 
cheering crowd that soon "we 
shall pray in Jerusalem.” 

The leader of die Palestine 
Liberation Organization also 
told thousands of cheering 


Palestinians that they had been 
“liberated" under a peace deal 
with Israel that no assassin's 
bullet could kill. 

Jubilant Palestinians whistled 
and clapped as Mr. Arafat ar- 
rived by helicopter Sunday to 
celebrate the start of autonomy 
in Jenin. 

“In the name of God we 
meet here in liberated Jenin,” 
be told t be crowd. “Together 


we shall build an independent 
Palestinian state." 

Protected by hundreds of 
bodyguards. Mr. Arafat ad- 
dressed crowds, then led a cab- 
inet meeting of his Palestinian 
Authority during a four-hour 
visit, his third trip to the West 
Bank since self-rule began in 
Gaza and Jericho. Security was 
heavy following die assassina- 
tion mi Nov. 4 of Prime Minister 


Yitzhak Rabin of Israel. “The 
peace process goes on," he 
said. “Nobody will be an ob- 
stacle. especially those who use 
dieir guns for assassination.' ’ 
Israeli troops pulled out of 
the center of Jenin last week. 
Five more cities and part of 
Hebron are to be evacuated 
soon to allow for Palestinian 
elections on Jan. 20. 

(AP. Reuters I 


AMERICAN 

TOPICS 

California Relaxes ■ 
Electric Car Mandate 

California is modifying a 
requirement that, within two 
years. 2 percent of all cars sold 
in the state be electrically 
powered. 

John Dunlap, chairman of 
the California Air Resources 
Board, said that instead of the 
quota for the 1 998 model year, 
the slate would negotiate with 
automakers to begin getting 
those cars on the market by 
next year. 

He said he wanted “a mar- 
ket-based approach, which 
would provide more flexibil- ; 
itv than the current 2 percent 
production requirement." 

The change could have a 
broader effect, since New | 
York and Massachusetts have 
adopted California’s 2 percent | 
standard and it is not clear' 
whether they can maintain that | 
quota if California drops it. 

California has not yet begun 
negotiations with the automo- 
bile makers. 

Some electric car advocates 
fear that if California aban- 
dons a firm rule and merely 
seeks a negotiated settlement. 
Eastern states may have no 
choice but to accept federal 
rules thar have no electnc car 

requirements. 

But S. David Freeman, a 
former executive of the New 
York Power Authority, said 
ihe California agreement 
could be good news. “Once 
vou get thousands of electnc 
vehicles on the road anywhere 
in America. I think we’re off to 
a new cene ration of motor ve- 
hicles." he said. “The genie is 
unleashed." 
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SAY HOT— Oregon firemen posing at a training blaze. 


Short Takes 

U.S. highway signs are un- 
likely to go metric anytime 
soon. The federal government 
abandoned efforts to convert 
from miles to kilometers after 
Congress refused to pay for 
replacing signs and passed the 
expense on to the states, which 
balked at the idea. 


Bud Shuster, Republican of 
Pennsylvania and chairman of 
the House transportation com- 
mittee. said, “We tried to 
make the United Stales com- 
patible with most of the rest of 
the world, but the public just 
didn’t liken.” 

Repainting the six million 
mileage signs on America's 
highways would cost an es- 


timated half a billion dollars. 

Being superintendent of 
Ellis Island and the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor is 
a labor of love for Ann Belkov, 
56. Her grandparents on both 
sides of the family, Seeing 
persecution of Jews under the 
czars of Russia, immigrated 
through Ellis Island early in 
this century. As an immigra- 
tion station, Ellis Island, ad- 
mitted 17 milli on immigrants 
from 1892 to 1943. It is now a 
national museum. “It's awe- 
some to work here," Miss 
Belkov says. "It’s ray Ply- 
mouth Rock." 

Westchester County, har- 
boring Larchmont, Pelham 
Manor and other wealthy sub- 
urbs of New York City, has a 
brand-new air terminal, re- 
placing die World War n 
Qu onset but that was supposed 
to be temporary. A new ter- 
minal was delayed for decades 
because suburbanites feared 
expansion would bring more 
noise and pollution. The 
gleaming new $21 million ter- 
minal is the same size as the 
old one. 

A new book, “America’s 
Dumbest Criminals,” has 
been compiled by Leland Gre- 
gory, Daniel Butler and Alan 
Ray. They toured the United 
States for four months talking 
to law officers. Some of the 
stupidest malefactors were the 
convict who escaped from 
prison on the 89th day of a 90- 
day sentence and was recap- 
tured and sentenced to an ad- 
ditional 18 months, and a 
Nevada robber who let a store 
clerk make one phone call dur- 
| ing a holdup and seemed sur- 
I prised when the police showed 
| up. 

I International Herald Tribune 


By Eric Ipsen 

International Herald Tribune 

LONDON — At 9:40 Mon- 
day evening London time, mil- 
lions of people will have an 
opportunity to watch some- 
thing that they have never seen 
— a solo interview with Diana, 
the Princess of Wales. 

“Diana is an international 
phenomenon," said a spokes- 
man for the BBC. which will 
cany the interview on its pro- 
gram “Panorama." “It is dif- 
ficult to think of anyone in the 
world who people would more 
like to hear from," be added. 

Those, however, who are 
hoping for a no-holds barred 
interview will apparently be 
disappointed According to ac- 
counts in the Sunday Tele- 
graph, whose editor has close 
ties to the princess, Diana takes 
the high road and sticks to it in 
the interview, which took place 
earlier this month at Kensing- 
ton Palace in London. 

Leaked segments suggest the 
princess will nor seek a divorce 
from her husband Prince 
Charles. "There are two chil- 
dren involved here." she re- 
portedly says. 

Similarly, the princess re- 
portedly rites the best interests 
of her two children, William 
and Harry, in denying that she is 
seeking to destroy the House of 
Windsor. Any blow to the royal 
family, she notes, would ulti- 
mately bruise her sons. 

Far from using the broadcast 
to lash out at Prince Charles, 
whose televised confession of 
infidelity shocked Britain last 
year, the princess defines a new 
role for herself. 

Part of that new role will 
apparently include more inter- 
views — two more, in fact, are 
said already to be in the works. 
“I am not going to let the coun- 
try down," she said. “I am not 
going to run away." 

Since the existence of the in- 
terview was first disclosed on 
Tuesday, the BBC said it had 
been besieged with bids from 
broadcasters around the world 
vying for the right to cany iL 

Among the first to sign up 
were Germany's RTL2 and the 
ABC television network in toe 
United States. The latter report- 
edly paid $1 million for the 
exclusive American rights for 
the 60-minute interview. 

At least that is what they 
hoped they were getting. The 
broadcasters had to bid blind. 
Only eight people at the BBC 
bad viewed the closely guarded 
tape, and they remained mum as 
to its content. 

Tape to Be Shown 
In 111 Countries 

International Herald Tribune 

LONDON — The first solo 
interview given by Diana, die 
Princess of Wales, will be 
shown in 1 1 1 countries on BBC 
World, the BBC’s international 
news and information channel. 

The hourlong interview, on 
the current affairs program 
“Panorama." will be shown si- 
multaneously at 2140 GMT 
Monday on BBC-1, die BBC’s 
domestic channel; BBC Prime, 
the entertainment channel 
available on cable in Europe, 
and BBC Arabic Television in 
the Middle East 

It will be rebroadcast at 1205 
GMT on Tuesday, and at 1505 
GMT next Sunday. 

The interview will also be 
broadcast in these countries by 
these channels: 

The United States (ABC- 
TV). Canada (CBC), Germany 
(RTL2), Lebanon (LTV). In- 
donesia (RCTI). Portugal 
(SIC). Switzerland (German. 
DRS). Switzerland (Italian. 
RTSI), Hong Kong (ATV), Tai- 
wan (CTV). Philippines 
(RPN9), Japan (NHK)^nd Is- 
rael (IBA). 


By William Safire 

W ASHINGTON — Neither the NIO for 
warning nor any of the SIB lings knew 
that this article was being prepared for pub- 
lication. Transmitted outside the WASHFAX, 
it has not appeared in the latest SNTE and was 
done with no knowledge in Deutchland. 

“Deutchland” is what the surly set at the 
Central Intelligence Agency calls the mole- 
shocked agency in its post-Ames era. John 
Deutch. die new DC3 (director of centra] in- 
telligence). is a hearty fellow from MIT and 
the Pentagon, given to hugging and back- 
rubbing insecure case officers, who suspi- 
ciously refer to such physical reassurance as 
"the hug of death." 

As the agency staggers from being pen- 
etrated by the KGB to being rigorously ex- 
amined by CODELS (Congressional Dele- 
gations), one element of its culture remains 
sacrosanct: spookspeak. In the land of 
acronyms, we now have FUSS (Fleet Un- 
dersea Surveillance System) and FORMICA 
(not the counter-top material , but Foreign Mil- 
itary Intelligence Collection Activity). But ini- 
tial ese — without the creative acranymic 
word-formation — is rampant. 


Take it from the top: within the NIC, or 
National Intelligence Council, there are NIOs, 
or National Intelligence Officers: the guy who 
tries to keep the government from any blind- 
siding by the competition or the media is the 
NIO for warning. He is in close touch with 
members of the Strategic Intelligence Board, 
or SIB, whose brothers under the skin are 
SIB lings, and they all share SNIEs — Special 
National Intelligence Estimates. 

A WASHFAX is a secure, encrypted tele- 
phone fax line that nobody in the intelligence 
community trusts. If the com muni cation was 
until recently labeled WNINTEL/ORCON/ 
PROPIN. the spoo ks felt better hand-cartying 
it over. WNINTEL meant that remote sensing 
technology — like a long-distance bug — was 
used to gather the information. ORCON meant 
“originator controlled." with die writer to be 
consulted about future clearances. PROPIN 
meant “contains proprietary information." 


like the formula for Coca-Cola syrup or the 
sketches for a French designer's collection. 

The INT. for "intelligence." is a standard 
acronym- former. HUMINT is "human intel- 
ligence." S1GINT "signal intelligence." 
which includes "KEYHOLE." the code word 
for data derived from an imagery' satellite, and 
MASINT. "measurement and signature in- 
telligence." the telltale clues to identity picked 
up by acoustic, nuclear, and seismic sensors, 
hand-carried over (not the WASHFAX, 
stupid) to the ASD (C3I) who is assistant 
secretary of defense for command, control, 
communications and intelligence, who was 
hugged by Deutch and survived. An unofficial 
usage is RUMINT — for "rumor intelli- 
gence," the gossip and scuttlebutt that often 
proved more reliable than the HUMINT sent in 
by one of the KGB or Stasi double agents who 
the DDO (deputy director for operations) 
thought was working for us. 


The word from DODIPP (the Department of 
Defense Intelligence Production' Program) is 
thar PROPIN is no longer used. The intel- 
ligence community’s sort-of-secrei budget 
($28 billion and change) will depend on how 
well it does on the economic stuff; because its 
plan is to set up more "front" companies to 
run agents abroad, future phony corporate 
entities like the Deutchland Seismic Sensor 
and Escort Service will be sourced in agency 
documents with a word that does not indicate 
anything to do with “proprietary." I do nor 
include the new code word here because I am 
not eager ro help French counterintelligence. 

The key element in many intel estimates is 
probability. Within the community, the word 
used for the lowest probability is conceivably. 
A less-than-50 percent chance draws a pos- 
sibly. and just over 50 percent a probably. In 
the 60 to 70 percent range, spooks use likely, 
and in the 80s it gets to almost certainly . An 
estimated sure thing is no doubt, a rarity. One 
member of the community, not in the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, defines conceivably this 
way. “Nobody but DIA believes this, but if we 
didn’t put it in, they wouldn't coordinate, and 
we figured it wasn’t worth the fight because no 
sane reader would take it seriously." 

New York Times Service 
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RICE 

By Su Tong. Translated by 
Howard Goldblatt. 266 pages. 
$23. William Morrow & Co. 

Reviewed by 
Richard Bernstein 

E ARLIER in this century, 
before the Communist Par- 
ty insisted on a kind of good- 
news-only literature, much of 
the best fiction in China com- 
posed a searing critique of the 
Chinese culture. 

Writers like Ba Jin. Lu Xun. 
Xiao Hung and others depicted 
what they saw as China's obe- 
dience to superstition, its blind 
patriarchal authority and the 
meanness, spitefulness and self- 
deceit of a people rubbed raw by 
hardship and backwardness. 
They hoped, moreover, that 
those descriptions would lead to 
change, to spiritual awakening. 

Su Tong, the author of this 
powerful, irritating, bawdy, 
profane and utterly bleak his- 
tory of a Chinese family, is 
among a number of Chinese 
writers who are reviving that 
tradition, now that the most 
onerous of ideological con- 
straints have been removed. 

It is as if some members of 
the current generation of Chi- 
nese writers, most of them in 
their 30s or 40s, have picked up 
where figures like Ba Jin and 
Lu Xun left off. Except, in the 
case of Su Tong’s “Rice," the 
vision that has resulted is grim- 
mer and more grotesque, 
weighed down by a pessimism 
that exceeds even that of his 
literary forebears. 

“Rice” is essentially the sto- 
ry of a character called Five 
Dragons, who, as the novel 
opens in the late 1920s, travels 
in a train boxcar to an unnamed, 
steamy, malodorous riverine 
city not very far from Shang- 
hai. 

Five Dragons has escaped a 
devastating flood in Maple- 
Poplar Village, his beloved 
hometown, and like many 
young men, he has come to the 
city to seize a new life. After 
being beaten by a gang of ruf- 
fians on the city’s wharf, he 
follows a rice caravan to Brick 
Mason Avenue and sleeps on 
the street outside the Great 
Swan Rice Emporium. Noticed 
by Qoud Weave, the elder of 
the two daughters of the shop 
owner. Five Dragons manages 
to ger work hauling sacks of 
rice in exchange for food. 

‘ ‘Five Dragons ’s world 
changed dramatically when he 
crossed the threshold of the 
Great Swan Rice Emporium." 
Su writes. "He heard the blood 
flow through his limbs once 
more, after a long period of 
quiescence." 

In fact. Five Dragons' arrival 
wi Brick Mason Avenue 
changes everybody’s life dra- 
matically, and for the worse, as 
Su Tong — whose previous 
novel was “Raise the Red 
Lantern." made into a film 
widely shown in the West — 
slowly unwinds the dark skein 
of his tale. Eventually three ac- 
rimonious generations make 
their appearance in the Great 
Swan Rice Emporium, which . 
comes to be dominated by Five 
Dragons and turned into a mi- 
nor son of hell. There are loose 


WHAT THEY'RE READING 


* Fiona Lazareff, publica- 
tion director of Boulevard Mag- 
azine in Paris, is reading “Ex- 
iled in Paris " by James 
CampbelL 

“It’s about the intello- liter- 
ary set living in postwar Paris, a 
very important time in the his- 
tory of literature. The book is 
full of the most lucid and shape- 
ly anecdotes which took place 
over a period of 14 years." 

(Margaret Kemp. 1HT) 
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women, gangsters, sexual 
predators, gamblers, weak- 
lings. tyrants, prostitutes — die 
whole ill-favored, deformed 
human family. 

The writing in “Rice" is 
strangely wooden at times, es- 
pecially the dialogue, which too 
often simply fails to ring true, 
life in the rice shop is so devoid 
of warmth or wisdom or love 
that the very unrelieved nas- 
tiness of its human relations be- 
comes almost monotonous. 
And yet “Rice" has a grim, 
satirical power that makes it 
difficult to put down. 

Its characters are mean and 
treacherous, but also full of a 
redeeming vitality. They stick 
out of the earth like brambles, 
shredding whatever gets close 
but also clinging to it, and they 
never give up. And while Su's 
prose is sometimes about as un- 
polished as his characters, be is 
an imaginative and skillful sto- 
ryteller. 

As the title suggests, rice is at 
the center of things, not just as 
the product sold in the shop, the 
dietary staple of China, and a 


source of wealth, but as a kind of 
life force, the focus of an erotic 
veneration. Su's sex scenes al- 
ways take place amid the smell 
and texture of the rice. 

“Resting against the mound 
of rice was like lying in a big 
cradle." Su writes as Five 
Dragons spends a night in the 
shop's storeroom. “Rice must 
be the best sleeping potion in 
the world, be sensed, certainly 
more effective than a woman’s 
body/’ Su’s caricatural depic- 
tion is of human nature itself, 
not just human nature under 
certain circumstances. “Rice” 
virtually revels in tbe inherent 
propensity of people to inflict 
misery on others and on them- 
selves. 

Su's literary vision is a grim 
sid despairing one. which is 
perhaps a kind of fault. It also 
makes “Rice" the kind of book 
that brings relief when the last 
page is turned and. at the same 
time, that prints itself on the 
mind. 

Richard Bernstein is on the 
staff of The New York Times. 
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By Alan Tmscott 

O N tbe diagramed deal, Pe- 
ter Weiehsei arrived quick- 
ly in five clubs. After the lead of 
a spade, he ruffed in his hand 
and cashed die club queen. Sure 
from the bidding that both top 
diamonds were on Ms right, he 
then set a trap for West by lead- 
ing the diamond nine. When that 
player failed to cover with the 
ten. he played low from dummy, 
a so-called Chinese finesse. 

East won with die diamond 
king and shifted to the heart 
queen. South won with die ace, 
crossed to the dub king and 
threw his remaining diamond 
on tbe spade ace. He then led 
the diamond queen. It did not 
matter whether East covered; if 
necessary. Weiehsei could 
reach the dummy by leading the 
club to the four. He had made 
his game by brilliant play. 

Larry Cohen and David 
Berkowitz were East and West 
at another table and defended 
with equal brilliance against the 
same five-club contract. South 
won the spade lead with dum- 
my’s ace. throwing a diamond 
from his hand, and led the di- 
amond five. After much 
thought, Cohen played low. 
judging that the contract was 
probably unbearable if South 
held the diamond ten. 

Berkowitz won with the ten 


and returned a spade, ruffed 
with a high trump. South used 
two trump entries to dummy to 
ruff diamonds and then cashed 
the ace of hearts. 

When a heart was led from 
the closed hand. Berkowitz had 
to decide whether his partner's 
remaining heart was tbe jack or 
a small card. He eventually 
made the winning play of die 
nine, defeating the game, for a 
subtle reason: 

North would not have played 
in this fashion with ace-queen 
of beans, so Cohen's correct 
play with queen-jack would 
have been the jack, giving his 
partner the- information he 
needed. 


NORTH 
* AQ82 
9865 
GQ J5 
*K54 


WEST 
* 10 7 6 4 
9 K 10 9 3 2 
0 10 4 2 

*8 


EAST (D) 
AKJ953 
2 9 Q 7 

O AK87 3 

*9 

SOUTH 

A — 

9 A J4 
*96 

*AQJ 107632 


Roth sides were vulnerable. The bid- 
ding: 

East Sontti West North 

1 *• 5* Pass Pass 

Pass 

Wen led tbe spade four. 
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Globalization Continues, 
Economy Back on Track 

An influx in imports has spurred local companies to invest more abroad. 

W, 


hen, in 1992. Kim Young Sam 
became South Korea’s first democrati- 
cally elected president in 30 years, 
some South Koreans expressed doubts 
about his chances for success, feeling 
that the president’s reform measures 
would cause the economy to decline. 

Their fears were not realized. After a 
slump that began in the late 1980s, 
South Korea is now riding the crest of 
export-led growth, with particular 
gains in the steel, electronics, automo- 
biles and shipbuilding industries. 

Local corporations are becoming 
more international, and the country is 
in general well on the road to achieving 
the stability and diversity of a fully de- 
veloped economy, in spile of the scan- 
dals involving the previous govern- 
ment that the current government must 
deal with. 

Internationalization campaign 
The chief goal in the Kim govern- 
ment's segyehwa (globalization) drive 
- to make South Korea more interna- 
tional rather than simply concentrate 
on economic growth - was well timed. 
South Koreans, for perhaps the first 
time in recent history, have begun to 
gain confidence in their country’s po- 
tential to become a major player on the 
international scene. 

Yet the segyehwa campaign has not 
been without problems. The developed 
world no longer regards South Korea - 
with its involvement in the United Na- 
tions. the OECD and other internation- 
al organizations - as a backward coun- 
try deserving special concessions. 

“You can’t have it both ways,” says 
Robert Murphy, a commercial aitachd 
at the U.S. Embassy in Seoul. “If South 
Korea is going to be a global player, it 
must be a global contender." In other 
words, it must learn to compete on an 


international scale. Koreans in general 
are favorable toward segyehwa. but 
some remain skeptical. There are those 
who claim (along with some foreign 
observers) that Seoul has done too little 
to open its markets. 

Need for more reforms 

Others point out that reforms decided 
on at the top have failed to filter down 
to the business community. And some 
recent moves by the government have 
added to the doubts. The decision to 
put the brakes on overseas investment 
by South Korean companies by requir- 
ing them to source at least 20 percent of 
their overseas investment funding from 
their own coffers has proved an imped- 
iment for some companies. 

The problem of an unpredictable, un- 
derdeveloped North Korea is an addi- 
tional burden, as is the current kick- 
back scandal involving former presi- 
dent Roh Tae Woo in which top busi- 
ness and government figures may be 
implicated. 

Deregulation continues 
In spite of the problems, deregulation 
continues. By 1996, foreign investors 
will be allowed to purchase Korean 
companies if the majority of the share- 
holders in those companies agree to the 
sale. Foreign-owned companies will be 
listed on the Seoul stock exchange in 
1996 as well. 

The expected influx of foreign capi- 
tal, along with increased opening of 
markets, should further stimulate the 
stock market next year. 

Concerning the financial sector, lib- 
eralization has meant that corporations 
are now relying more on direct financ- 
ing and bond issues to fund invest- 
ments in new projects, with commer- 
cial banks becoming more active in 
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New Consumerism 
I Economic Coming of Agj 

Increasingly ajfluet South Koreans are favoring luxury goods. 


Seoul's Work! Trade Center is only one sign of Sotdh Korea’s drive to become mote closely 
linked with the international business community. 


blue-chip securities. One beneficiary of 
the new liberalization is South Korea's 
telecom industry. The monopoly en- 
joyed by Korea Telecom is set to end 
next year when 49 percent of shares in 
the company are to be sold, and 34 
South Korean companies are to be al- 
lowed to begin operating in this sector. 
They will be offering personal commu- 
nications, trunked radio, cordless tele- 
phone. paging and other services. 

Localization 

Localization" is another important new 
development. The government, as the 
June 1995 elections showed, is becom- 
ing less centralized, with communities 
outside Seoul gaining a stronger voice 
in such issues as economic develop- 
ment and environmental protection. 

Investing in infrastructure 

South Korean companies are increas- 


New Models Popular Abroad Reflect 
Competitive Auto Industry Growth 

Slowly bur surely, local automakers are expanding abroad; South Korea is the world’s fifth-largest automaker. 

O 


ne company's results 
tell the story: In 1986, 
Hyundai Motor Co. shipped 

3.000 Pony cars to the Unit- 
ed Slates and produced a to- 
tal of 240.755 cars at its 
South Korean plant. In 1 994, 
the company produced 1.35 
million cars in Korea and 

100.000 cars in its foreign 
plums, and exported 149,207 
cars to the United States and 
Canada combined. Today, 
H% undui plans lo expand its 
car production to 2 million 
per >ear. including 400,000 
curs produced at its overseas 
plants, by 2000. 

Hyundai's entry into the 
I S. market was well-timed. 
American consumers, 
switching to energy-saving 
imported smalt cars, favored 
Hyundai’s Pony as a cheaper 
alternative to Japanese c:irs. 

“We had waited lor 10 
war*, until we could offer 
our own best model to the 
United Slates.” says Shin 
Dong -woo. manager of 
Hyundai's planning division 
in the company’s Seoul 
headquarters. “The United 
States is an important testing 
ground to lest our potential 
as a car exporter. We knew 
that if we failed in the U.S. 
market, we would have little 
chance to export an\ where." 

Lucrative domestic sales 
The growth of South Ko- 
rea’s auto industry involves 
many factors besides the a 
successful entry into the 
U.S. market: Both Hyundai, 
the country's biggest au- 
tomaker. arid number-two- 
ranked Kia Motors Corp. 
have developed their own 
models instead of merely 
copying cars produced in the 
West, thus creating a market 
niche. Daewoo Motor Co. 
has proved to be successful 
at entering emerging mar- 
kets. And all Korean au- 
tomakers ha\e reported in- 
creased sales to the Japanese 
market as a result of the high 


yen, although the current de- 
cline in the yen’s value may 
cut into these sales. 

Perhaps most important 
for South Korean automak- 
ers, the domestic market, 
fast-growing and highly pro- 
tected from foreign competi- 
tion. has provided the capital 
needed for funding research 
and development. 

New scenario 

This rosy picture may 
change, however. Aggres- 


ate, into the domestic car 
market will cause price com- 
petition to increase dramati- 
cally. 

“Further growth is the 
only way for us to survive 
the competition," says 
Chung Pil-kyong. manager 
of overseas export planning 
for Kia Motors. South Kore- 
an automakers in general say 
that they have only two 
ways to continue growing: 
One is to focus on develop- 
ing their own models 



Roll 'em out: South Korea 's auto exports are growing fast 


sively priced small cars are 
proving less popular to qual- 
ity-conscious Americans 
than middle-sized cars. And 
Japanese car companies are 
proving more competitive in 
the lucrative U.S. market 
through their establishment 
of U.S. production sites. The 
domestic market is slowly 
opening to foreign competi- 
tion. And the rising value of 
the won will reduce profit 
margins. The entry of the 
Samsung group, the South 
Korea's biggest conglomer- 


through improved technolo- 
gy, first successfully at- 
tempted by Hyundai. Kia 
Motors now offers new 
models in the United States 
and Europe, and Daewoo 
Motor Co. will launch its 
own new models next year, 
both in South Korea and in 
the United States. 

The other key tactic is to 
increase economy of scale 
by expanding capacity. ‘To 
compete successfully in the 
world's car market in the 
2 1 st Century, an automaker 


should produce at least 2 
million cars a year and 
should offer at least five of 
its own models, with 
300.000 cars of each new 
model produced a year. Oth- 
erwise, it will have little 
chance of survival," says 
Shin Dong-woo, a manager 
of Hyundai Motors. 

All of South Korea’s big 
three automakers are nearing 
their goal of making 1 mil- 
lion cars a year, and all now 
plan to expand capacity to 2 
million cars per year in the 
21st century. “So far, it has 
been an uphill battle for us 
to offer at the right price.” 
says Chung Pil-kyong of 
Kia Motors. “But. once we 
start producing 1 million 
cars a year, we will be in 
much better shape, as we 
will have the production ca- 
pacity to increase profits, 
and the technology to keep 
rolling out new models." 

Newmarkets 

Daewoo Motors has focused 
on developing the new mar- 
kets of China and Russia. 
"Our policy focus is to offer 
contract terms that will best 
suit their local needs in Chi- 
na.” says Kwon Oh-joo, a 
researcher at Daewoo. In- 
stead of exporting finished 
cars to these new markets. 
Daewoo offers its compo- 
nents and technological 
know-how to local produc- 
ers. 

Kia Motors has been 
South Korea's most active 
exporter of complete knock- 
down components to Asia, 
the Middle East and Africa. 
Kia also provides its used fa- 
cilities and know-how in 
production in return for roy- 
alties. Kia's Chung Pil-ky- 
ong at Kia says. “The im- 
porting countries want com- 
ponents more than finished 
cars as they want to have 
their own car industry grow. 

Conibiued on page 14 
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ingly investing in infrastructure and 
other projects outside the capital A to- 
tal of 8.6 trillion won ($11.1 billion) is 
expected to be invested by private 
companies in domestic infrastructure 
projects in 1996. 

The government, whose own infra- 
structure investment reached 6.7 tril- 
lion won in 1995, a 21.9 rise over the 
previous year, recently announced an 8 
trillion won infrastructure budget for 
1996. 

Foreign investors have been invited 
to join in the open bidding for the con- 
tract to construct a new international 
airport off Yongjong-do island. 

New spending patterns 
Changes taking place in the general 
economy are affecting South Koreans 
in other ways. Increased prosperity has 

Continued on page 15 


J^/ocated bn the sotb side of the Han 
River. Seoul’s sourha district has the 
city's most expensivbpairments. best 
schools and most presrious consumer 
goods. Luxury itemsky the likes of 
Gucci, Dunhill, Cartieiyid Louis Vuit- 
ton fill the area’s boutit 

In the evenings, local&ock to Japan- 
ese and Western restaiints. halfway 
houses between early-k n ing meet- 
ings at trendy coffee slv>s and late- 
night visits to rock cafesl-bere West- 
ern pop stars shimmy aposs wide- 
screen TVs. 

Marketing firms see the Wrier as an 
experimental laboratory^ testing 
around for new fashions anproducts. 
Like Japan's . shinsekye aeration, 
whose fashion-conscious Wes and 
high spending have maderokyo's 
Akasaka street a fashion cent th e af- 
fluent younger generation of bul has 
turned the southern district ope city 
into a center of intemationaflilture. 

In a country where standif apart 
from the crowd is still sorqimes 
frowned upon, this district is 
don. Super-mini leather skirts. &io‘n- 
able hats, leather boots, flashy nteup 
and colorful, offbeat outer weq No 
one pays the least bit of attentic 

New trends 

The stylish young people of the 11 
represent a new trend in South Kl 
They are very different from the “|e 
jeans generation" of the 1970s ana 
“deebak munhwa. " or campus cull 
of the 1980s. when a rebellious, 
guished look was the symbol of yoi 
Then, drinking soju (soybean milk) 
simple eatery with friends was the n 
source of social contact and entertain 
ment: Seeking pleasure in luxury wd 
seen as a shameful endeavor. 

While many older residents of Seoi 



can recall the devastation of the Kor 
War, the younger generation, protect 
from such disasters, is preoccupfd 
with a new brand of consumerism. 

Spending patterns 
South Koreans' spending patterns ha] 
changed dramatically in the past feu 
years. An average Seoul family in 1995 
has an average monthly income cif 
around 1.8 million won (52,300) and 
spends around 1.3 million of that dull- 
ing the month. These new consumers 
eat out often (usually in trendy Japan- 
ese or Western-style restaurants): pur- 
chase the latest electronics items like 
cellular phones, personal computers 
and wireless pagers; buy late-model 
cars; travel abroad regularly; and spend 
a great deal of time and money on 
sports and other leisure activities. 

Taking advantage of these trends, 
major Western franchise restaurants 
have been opening throughout the capi- 
tal. Coco’s was a pioneer in South Ko- 
rea through a joint venture with the lo- 
cal Midopa department store. Asian 
Star has introduced TGI Friday fran- 
chise restaurants, and. during the past 
two years, Sizzler, Skylark and Planet 
Hollywood restaurants have opened in 
South Korea. All these franchises are 
owned and run by Korean companies, 
wheih pay from 2 percent to 3-5 percent 
of their sales profits to the originators 
of the franchises. 

Cellular phones 

The local cellular phone market is an- 
other example of the new consumerism 
in South Korea. "The current Korean 
cellular phone market is like what the 
U.S. cellular market was five or six 
years ago." says James N. Wilson, Jr., 

Continued on page 13 
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Shoppers take a breafc Western consumer goods are top setters tn SeouTs shopping malls. 


New Consumerism Reflects Economy 


Continued from page 12 

managing director of the 
Korean subsidiary of South- 
western Bell, which has in- 
vested in South Korea's sec- 
ond-largest mobile telecom 
supplier. Shinsegi Mobile 
Telecom. 

Cellular phone makret 
"The cellular phone market 
here has grown by 50 per- 
cent over the past five years, 
and is expected to double 
from 960.000 units sold in 
1994 to 1.9 million by the 
end of this year.” Mr. Wil- 
son adds. 

In a culture in which 
drinking alcoholic beverages 
is an important part of social 


and business life, the local 
drinks market is expanding 
rapidly. Imports of foreign 
whiskeys have been allowed 
since 1993, with consump- 
tion growing dramatically. 
Local companies are creat- 
ing their own products. 

Clean water 

South Koreans' preoccupa- 
tion with the quality of their 
drinking water has fueled 
the growth of the bottled wa- 
ter market, which now in- 
cludes 15 domestic suppli- 
ers. Even city officials admit 
that clean water from 
Seoul's reservoirs becomes 
contaminated in holding 
tanks and pipes. Indeed, vir- 
tually no one in the capital 


drinks tap water anymore, at 
least not before boiling it. 
Sales of bottled water 
topped 90 billion won last 
year and are expected to 
grow by at least 50 percent 
this year, according to the 
Korea Mineral Water Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Health food has become 
another top seller. The mar- 
ket for traditional Asian 
health foods (brown rice, ex- 
otic mushrooms, kale, aloe 
and powder from the antlers 
of young deer) is growing, 
as ’is the market for diet 
foods of all kinds. 

Education is another focus 
South Korean parents spend 
about one-third of their vear- 
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Csifl yOll Simplify When Thailand legislated that industrial electricity 

the global exchange users had to supply their own substations, the local 
of technology? economy didn’t have the know-how. ABB reacted 

with a swift hands-on transfer of technology. A “Tiger Team* of 
technicians flew in from Scandinavia and Saudi Arabia, to share 
skills and experience with Thai engineers, and handled the first 
project for the Thai Plastic Company. Next, ABB started local 
assembly and manufacture of switchgear, creating a whole new 
local industry. The “Tiger Team* remains involved in information 
exchange, but now the students are teachers too. 

As a leader in electrical engineering for the generation, 
transmission and distribution of power, and in industry and 
transportation, ABB is committed to industrial and ecological 
efficiency worldwide. We transfer know-how across borders with 
ease. But in each country, ABB operations are local and flexible. 
That we are dose at hand to help our customers respond 

you. can. swiftly and surely to technological challenges which stretch the 
limits of the possible. Like promoting a local economy to the head 


of world dass technology. 
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Competitive Banking and Finance 
World Opens to Foreign Participation 

Competition is still new to South Korea's banking and finance sectors, but it's growing. 


ly salary to educate their 
children. After-school class- 
es in tae kwon do. violin, 
mathematics and writing 
make up part of the total ex- 
penditure, with competition 
to enter the best schools in- 
creasing each year. 

Many parents prefer to 
send their children to the 
United States or Canada for 
their education. “It has be- 
come cheaper to have our 
son study there,” says Kim 
Mi-hwa. one housewife who 
recently sent her 1 5-year old 
son to a school in Canada. 
"It is better for him to be free 
from the intense competition 
here. He can also grow into 
a more open, international 
person.” ■ 


/is recently as 1991, competition was rare in South Ko- 
rea’s banking and finance sectors. Interest-rate restrictions in 
the past enabled banks to guarantee a certain ratio of interest 
income. Once a bank had an extensive branch network to at- 
tract depositors, local corporations practically stood in line 
to be awarded loans. The barrier between commercial and 
investment banking provided highly protected, risk-free 
profits for banks. 

All this changed in 1993, when South Korea gradually lift- 
ed ceilings on interest rates for savings and short-term de- 
posits, resulting in a pronounced drop in banks’ interest in- 
come. At the same time, the government began to dissolve 
barriers between commercial bonks, trust companies and se- 
curities companies, thus paving the way for increased com- 
petition. By Western standards. South Korea’s financial sec- 
tor remains closed in many ways, but the pace of deregula- 
tion has never been faster nor more comprehensive. 

Foreign management allowed ___ 

In September 1 995, the counny's Ministry of Finance and 
Economy announced that foreigners will now be able to take 
over the management of both listed and unlisted domestic 
companies, as long as the companies’ major Korean share- 
holders are in agreement Foreign companies still will not 
however, be allowed to acquire companies involved in 
strategic industries such as defense, nuclear 
power generation, communications and broad- 
casting. The Pohang Iron and Steel Co. and the " 

Korea Electric Power Corp. will also be closed 
to foreign management or ownership. 

According to the ministry's announcement 
foreigners will eventually be able to engage in 
hostile takeovers of Korean companies when 
the aggregate foreign stock ownership ceiling 
is raised significantly above the current 15 per- 
cent At present foreigners are allowed to own 
only a new business that they establish in 
South Korea, not take over an existing one. 

The current 15 percent stock ownership rate 
for foreigners is in itself a recent advance; it 
was raised from 12 percent only in July 1995. 

“For foreigners, most of the blue-chip stocks 
have already reached the 15 percent ceiling,” 
says Lee Song-dong, manager of Korea In- 
vestment “The next target [for foreigners] is financially 
weak small and medium-sized companies that have an R&D 
growth potential.” Blue-chip companies include Samsung 
Electronics Co. (SEC), which is in a particularly strong posi- 
tion. posting high sales figures and a strong position in the 
growing semiconductor market; Hyundai Engineering and 
Construction, benefiting from a new focus on developing the 
country's infrastructure; and Cho Hung Bank, which holds a 
23 percent share of the banking market. U.S. investors now 
constitute around 50 percent of the foreign investors in the 
Korea Stock Exchange, but Japanese investors are the most 
rapidly growing foreign group. 

Stock market changes 

Observing Korea's stock exchange is like waiting for the pot 
to boil: Everyone knows it will begin to surge sooner or lat- 
er. but when? According to some analysts, the Kospi might 
reach, a record high of 1,100 to 1.200 by the end of 1995. 
Such optimism is based on good prospects for lower interest 
rates, stable prices, and healthy economic growth. Institu- 
tional investors in particular are expected to expand their 
stock investments. South Korea’s market capitalization 
stands at only around 50 percent of the country’s GNP, leav- 
ing much room for growth. South Korea’s commercial 
banks can now raise the rates they charge for loans to strate- 
gic industries and can also raise deposit rates and sell gov- 
ernment bonds. Competition is increasing, not only among 
the banks but also between them and other financial institu- 


7f is difficult to 
treat domestic 
and foreign 


lions, including stock brokerage and insurance companies. 
This domestic competition has proved an impetus for the 
banks to try to globalize their operations. Cho Hung Bank 
took the bond route to Europe: On JuK 7. 1995. the Swiss 
Bank Corporation and IBJ Asia, acting as joint lead man- 
agers. launched the syndication of $200 million in five-year 
floating rate notes tFRNs) for Cho Hung Bank, making it the 
first Korean bank to issue FRN bonds that will be traded as 
bonds in both Europe and Asia. 

Only a few years ago. syndication loans were the major 
channel for Korean commercial banks sourcing funds from 
international money markets. "This time, we wanted it l FRN 
bond trading] to be more liquid, with a broader investor base 
targeting Europe, and actively traded” says Park Hun-jine 
assistant manager of the international finance team at Cho 
Hung Bank. In another move to internationalize. Shinhan 
Bank acquired Marine National Bank of the United States 
for $12 million in September this year in an effort to expand 
into North America and Latin America. The move made 
Shinhan the first Korean commercial bank to buy a foreign 
financial institution on a traditional merger-und-nequisition 
basis. 

The domestic bond market remains the most immune to 
liberalization. N on-guaranteed bonds of small and medium- 
sized companies arc the only bonds that foreigners are cur- 
rently allowed to buy. “Bui. "except for a 
handful of R&D-activc small and medium- 
sized companies, these companies are not in- 
teresting to foreigners." says Lee Sung-dong. 
manager of Korea Investment Trust. M 


investors 
on an equal 
footing - 


Bond -maket interest rules 
A sharp gap between the interest rates of the 
domestic and overseas bond markets remains. 
As of Nov. 6. yields on hank-guaranteed cor- 
porate bonds with three-year" maturity hit a 
low of II percent. "Any small opening in 
South Korea's bond market will spark a mas- 
sive inflow of money into it.” says Lee Sung- 
dong. South Korea has now opened one route 
for foreigners to invest indirectly in the South 

Korean bond market through eight investment 

trust companies. These companies have is- 
sued around $300 million worth of bonds to 
date, $1 50 million of which have been purchased by foreign- 
ers. 
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Joint investment trusts 

As of 1 996. foreign companies will be able to set up joint in- jJ2 
vestment-trust companies with local partners, and domestic v * 
securities companies and foreign investment trust companies fl} 
are now actively searching for potential links. Invesco. a 0 
British investment trust company, is investigating such a : 
partnership, probably with LG Securities, according to some • u 
sources. Dongsuh Securities Co is also known to be in con- 
tact with a U.S. investment trust company concerning such a ©i 
venture. Financial groups such as Fidelity of the United ha 
States, Jardine Fleming of Hong Kong and Mercury of oi 
Britain are also showing growing interest in South Korea’s tec 
investment-trust market ae 

Beginning in late 1996, South Korea is to initiate a stock A* 
index futures market Officials involved in the project have 
said that foreign involvement is inevitable, but the govern- * ■ 
ment has reported that it plans to restrict foreigners from par- 5 s 
ticipating in the stock index futures market for the first year 5 
or two. until domestic investors restore competitiveness 
against foreign investors. The spot market, however, will not jJ 
be subject to this restriction. “It is difficult to treat domestic [ q- 
and foreign investors on an equal footing, because advanced {gg 
countries' investors have accumulated trading techniques, 
and stock-index futures markets are highly speculative,” nlj 
says one Ministry of Finance official. ■ rdt 


New Financial Reform Measure 
Targeting Interest Income 


South Korea’s "Aggregate Financial 
Income Taxation’’Taw, effective be- 
ginning January 1996, will impose 
higher taxes on interest income ac- 
crued by’ wealthy individual in- 
vestors; it will also lower the corpo- 
rate income tax by 2 percent for 
small and medium-sized companies. 

The major targets of the new mea- 
sure are wealthy investors, known 
locally as "big hands,” who have 
made fortunes in the so-called “curb 
market,” of street vendors selling 
shares in businesses. The curb mar- 
ket now totals an estimated 1 1 per- 
cent of the country’s GDP, accord- 
ing to the Korea Institute of Finance, 
a private research organization fi- 
nanced by the Federation of Korean 
Banks. 

The new law is also aimed at 
South Korean individuals who earn 
40 million won ($52,000) per year or 
more from money deposited with fi- 


nancial institutions. The Ministry of 
Finance and Economy says there are 
around 30,000 investors in this cate- 
gory. 

Not surprisingly, many wealthy 
investors are currently looking for 
tax havens for their money. The 
three most popular options seem to 
be the stock market, local real-estate 
investments and overseas invest- 
ments. Capital gains from stocks will 
be a target of the taxation reform be- 
ginning in 1998, and many investors 
are seeing the local bond market as a 
good investment choice in the short 
term. Some analysts predict that 
around 5 trillion won wall be divert- 
ed from the short-term money mar- 
ket into the slock market. 

Financial observers and represen- 
tatives of the industrial sector are 
concerned about a potential increase 
in real-estate and overseas invest- 
ment, saying this could provoke a 


real crisis in the country’s economy. 
Small and medium-sized companies 
in particular have relied on the short- 
term money market as their prime 
source of fonding, given the high 
collateral for loans demanded by 
most banks. 

“The reform will prove a short- 
term problem,” says Lee Yong- 
hwan, research director for the Fed- 
eration of Korean Business. “Korean 
companies will have difficulties se- 
curing funding if the short-term 
money market is strained. But in the 
long term, they will be able to clean 
up their loan portfolio.” 

Bonds wirh longer maturities 
should become increasingly popular 
as investments, since bonds with 
more than five years’ maturity are 
excluded from the taxation reform 
measure. Clear beneficiaries will be 
the securities market and companies 
offering long-term financing. ■ 
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Personal Digital Assistant Focus 
Of Local Companies’ R&D Efforts 

The global Personal Digital Assistant market is set to reach 20 million units sold per year by 2000. 
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X ou can hold it in your hand. It functions as a combina- 
tion cellular phone, pager, fax and electronic notebook. It’s 
known in the industry as a Personal Digital Assistant (PDA), 
and the version developed by the South Korean company 
LG Electronics (LGE) is set to enter the domestic market in 
1 996 (for a unit price of 500,000 won, or $630), with exports 
to Southeast Asia and Europe planned for the near future. 

‘‘Global demand for PDAs will reach 20 million units in 
2000.” says Seo Pyong-won, vice president for technology 
at LGE. “PDAs will replace cellular phones and wireless 
pagers.” 

LGE’s PDA follows similar products launched by Apple 
Computers (the Newton, which appeared on the market in 
1992), Sharp, Casio and AT&T. Second-generation PDAs 
with wireless communications capabilities have been 
launched by IBM, Motorola and Sony. 

But all these PDAs have been sold at high prices, and sales 
have not taken off as planned LGE’s version offers wireless 
communications but is smaller (149x64x27 millimeters). 


lighter (250 grams) and cheaper than other PDAs now on the 
market. 

The result of a 4 billion won research and development in- 
vestment, LGE’s new PDA integrates information process- 
ing into wireless communications. Instead of typing on a 
keyboard, the user presses data or words on a touch panel 
with the finger or with a special pen. With a pager module 
installed the PDA can receive written messages; fax recep- 
tion is possible using cellular connections. 

“With this new PDA, we will secure more than 30 percent 
of the global PDA market” says Seo Pyong-won. 

Local competitors are planning their own PDAs. Samsung 
Electronics formed a joint venture with Motorola in May 
1995 to create a so-called “dragon chip” microprocessor for 
PDAs. “We will focus on communications technology de- 
velopment even if it means we have to be a little late in 
launching our PDA,” says Hu Jung. Samsung’s multimedia 
manager. “We will launch a PDA that fits into an inner suit 
pocket and weights only 246 grams,” he says. ■ 
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S5 "The yen already has risen too high for us to pin any great 
hopes on such a modest shift in the yen value," says Masaki 
£ Munada, vice president of Fujitsu Korea. 

[K Korean electronics manufacturers are trying to catch up 
» with their Japanese rivals. In October 1995, Samsung Elec- 
m tron ' cs Co. announced the beginning of operations in its gi- 
ant electronics manufacturing complex in Wynyard, Britain, 
£ which will produce microwave ovens and color monitors in 
X its initial phase. ‘The complex is our European base for us to 
ft bypass trade friction.” says Kim Kwang-ho, vice chairman 
£ of Samsung Electronics. Tt also signals our will to become a 
& top-class enterprise," he adds. The Wynyard complex, a shot 
£ in the arm for the local economy, is soon to account for 50 


percent of Samsung’s total European sales. The company 
has promised that British employees will soon make up a 
larger share of senior management. 

Samsung has announced that it will establish a $1.5 billion 
semiconductor plant in Austin, Texas, a move seen as a re- 
sponse to rival Hyundai Electronics* May 1995 announce- 
ment that it will invest $13 billion to build what will be- 
come the world's largest semiconductor plant, in Eugene, 
Oregon. In moves reflecting the saturation in die domestic 
market, South Korean companies are busy opening other 
plants abroad. Samsung plans to open a plant in Brazil to 
produce color televisions and VCRs. LG Electronics plans to 
open its own plant in Brazil by early 1997 to produce color 
televisions, PC monitors, VCRs and microwave ovens. Dae- 
woo Electronics is following suit with a plant near SSo 
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pi! | Industry Expands 
lip Ar Home, Abroad 

ip f . • £ South Korean industry is facing a rising won. 
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K.i8 \ J. he yen’s recent decline against the U.S. dollar following 
£ a four-year rise has been accompanied by a steady rise in the 
value of the won against the dollar. This has happened in 
Ejjg.TiI S-j spite of South Korea's growing trade deficit with the United 
:Vh ” «■ States, set to reach $7 billion by the end of this year. 

Ss » A weaker yen will be a boon for some South Korean man- 
’Si; f jj;; ufacturers in the short term. The strong yen had been plagu- 
jji* iSi;5 - jj ing South Korean manufacturers forced to offer competitive 
Eli : i” dollar prices for their products while often paying for im- 
a S ported Japanese components in yen. The rising costs of 
IS?* !£f -■ v{ products due to the high yen could not be passed on to con- 
“I sumers without high losses in market share. A weaker yen 
S'* - El will thus benefit Korean importers of electronics, auto parts. 

S S ,, JaS” capiuil goods and intermediate materials from Japan. 

g*! & 

2,"%'^-^ Problems resulting from the weaker yen 
sjii 3 ' i S. A weaker yen, on the other hand, means the end of the price 
if* Uu : advantage South Korean goods held over Japanese products, 

'IjhTi*- a j| especially in cost-conscious emerging maricets. The rising 
3 " value of the won is eroding the competitive edge South Ko- 
igjg : SJ rea once held. Hardest hit by a weaker yen will be Korean 
S'* SlphJ exporters of cars, computer peripherals, VCRs, semiconduc- 
§*5B*5 tors, electronics goods, ships, steel and machinery, all sec- 
lg£ 7 jjj tors in which Korea competes with Japan. Toyota, for exam- 
I.*, 7 S’g pie. has been able to reduce the cost of its small -mode I cars 
^4 l?JS - by 5 percent because of the decline in the yen. 

§3 *8Z " For Japan, a weaker yen may be a long-term benefit Some 

SSSSH ** analysts feel that it will propel Japan's growth to a re- 
>!■* Z 0 spectable 2.8 percent in 1996 if the Bank of Japan maintains 
jg* jj! ; its current monetaiy policies. A weaker yen will also boost 
bo earnings for Japan's auto and consumer electronics ex- 
ip gj: 7 porters'". But some Japanese observers are not optimistic, 
tp S.‘ - S.' "The yen already has risen too high for us to pin any great 
S : : §*> * Pel hopes on such a modest shift in the yen value.” says Masaki 
S? ~ ^ Murada, vice president of Fujitsu Korea. 
rL % •; Korean electronics manufacturers are trying to catch up 
'i$ 'll n with their Japanese rivals. In October 1995, Samsung Elec- 
's** y m tronics Co. announced the beginning of operations in its gi- 
caciTi ant electronics manufacturing complex in Wynyard, Britain, 
SU ; SI which will produce microwave ovens and color monitors in 
S its initial phase. 'The complex is our European base for us to 



HigMech equipment tike this electron microscope is helping local 
Industry compete globally. 

Paulo, Brazil, to produce refrigerators, washing machines 
and microwave ovens. 

Such massive overseas investment is a cause for concern, 
since some believe it could lead to a shortage in domestic 
manufacturing. The companies expanding abroad contend 
that they plan to shift the focus of domestic production to 
high-value-added products, manufacturing more basic goods 
abroad. “Out overseas investment accounts for only 10 per- 
cent of our total investment,” says a Samsung spokesman. 
Another worry among some observers is the current trend 
among South Korean companies to invest in financially 
weak but technologically strong U.S- companies. Bringing 
any company back to financial health is difficult, and doing 
this in a foreign environment is especially risky, some feel. 

South Korean companies are also strengthening their ties 
with local governments, which are badly in need of funding 
for local development projects. Hyundai is currently at- 
tempting to expand its network of production facilities. Sam- 
sung plans to set up six regional headquarters with different 
specialties, including multimedia projects in Seoul, produc- 
tion of passenger cars in Pusan and production of electronics 
in Kwangju. LG Electronics has given more authority to re- 
gional managers and increased its investment in local envi- 
ronmental technology development 

More links with China 

China has emerged as the key partner for many South Kore- 
an industrial companies. Around 2,000 South Korean com- 
panies have become involved in manufacturing in China, 
with 130 South Korean companies operating in Beijing. 
"Korean firms have proved to be fast and agile in adapting to 
the unknown waters of China,” says Shin Myeong-Chull, a 
commercial attache at the Korean Embassy in C hina. “But 
some have failed due to lack of knowledge about China. 
You should be a careful reader of every contract detail. Find- 
ing a competent Chinese partner is the key to success.” 

“Entering China with only a vague idea will be deadly,” 
says Yang Seung-yoon, chief representative for the Beijing 
office of the Korean Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
“Things are in flux, with the legal structure in the process of 
change, and people still having difficulty adapting to a firee- 
market economy.” Nevertheless, more South Korean com- 
panies are investing in or trading with China. By the end of 
1 994, South Korean companies had invested a total of $2.12 
billion in China, with 2332 contracts, making China South 
Korea’s largest overseas investment partner. South Korea 
exported $1 1 .4 billion in goods to China, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong between January and June 1995, making these three 
countries South Korea’s biggest export block, ahead of the 
United States 1$ 10.9 billion) and Japan ($8 billion). ■ 


KOREA 


Strong Local Support for World Cup Bid 


Why should South Korea host the 
2002 World Cup? 'Because we can 
make it the most exciting one” says Lee 
Chull, press manager for the Bidding 
Committee for the 2002 World Cup. 

Asians, who make up two-thirds of the 
global population, are showing a grow- 
ing interest in soccer. Since previous 
World Cup contests have been held ex- 
clusively in Europe or the Americas, 
many observers feel that it is Asia's turn. 
And the Asian country that can offer the 
most support for soccer seems a logical 
candidate. 

‘South Korea Is a leader among 
Asia's developing countries, so if it wire 
this bid it will encourage other Asian na- 
tions to hope they will be next in line,” 
says Mr. Lae. Another key factor is that 
South Korea is the only Asian country 
whose soccer team has qualified for the 
World Cup final five times. 

Mr. Lee contends that Asia's best soc- 
cer team is the natural host for the World 
Cup event Japan is South Korea's only 
serious Asian rival in the bidding, but 
Japan, Mr. Lee points out has never 
qualified for the Cup, and no previous 
host has Halted to qualify. 

Japan key Asian rival 
Bidding for the 2002 event has thus 
proved to be a contest between Japan's 
economic strengths and South Korea's 
soccer prowess. Supporters for Japan's 
bid point to the popularity of soccer in 
that country, but Mr. Lee says. “For Ko- 
reans, there is more at stake than mere- 
ly soccer fever. Soccer is part of the na- 


tional spirit” The local soccer league is 
widely supported by fans and is spon- 
sored by some of the nation's leading 
companies. A 1 994 pelt showed that 
85.6 percent of South Koreans support- 
ed the World Cup bid. 

Soccer was introduced to Korea 
around a century ago, when sailors horn 
a British naval ship played the sport in 
Inchon. Soccer gradually took hold 
throughout the country, and matches 
were regularly held between teams from 
northern and southern Korea until the 
country was divided In 1945. Despite the 
political division, an inter- Korean team 
played in the World Youth Soccer 
Championships held in Portugal bn 1991. 

Offer to share bid with North Korea 
The bidding committee is hoping that if 
South Korea wins its bid. it may be able 
to host the game jointly with North Korea 
in a gesture toward reunification. South 
Korea has unofficially offered to share 
the World Cup, but has received no re- 
sponse so far from North Korea. 

"We want to offer something concrete 
that will actually help the tournament 
prosper," says Mr. Lee. The Bidding 
Committee has promised to provide soc- 
cer development funds and to shoulder 
the expense of training players to adapt 
to local conditions. The government has 
designated 16 cities as potential sites for 
the eight to 12 stadiums necessary for 
the World Cup games. Part of the con- 
struction has already begun, in Inchon 
and Pusan, in October 1995, the gov- 
ernment set up its own committee to as- 


sist in winning the bid, and members of 
the National Assembly have adopted a 
resolution in support of the bioLocal 
companies offering financial assistance 
for the cause include Hyundai, Sam- 
sung, Daewoo, LGE and Sunkyong. 

By 2002, the country will have a new 
high-speed train connection between 
Seoul and Pusan (to be inaugurated in 
2001), a new international airport at 
Yongjong-do island (set to open in 1 999) 
and increased satellite communications 
as a result of the launch of Koreasal in 
September this year. Three or four can- 
didate cities have a shortage of hotel 
rooms, but “we can resolve the problem 
step by step before 2002," says Mr. Lee. 

Another reason for the widespread 
support of the World Cup bid is that it 
makes business sense, according to a 
report by the government-funded Korea 
Development Institute: The country 
should invest about 1 trillion won to host 
the World Cup. The event win generate 
1 trillion won in investments and 5 trillion 
won in additional developments, and will 
employ 223,000 workers. The World 
Cup will also help the country boost re- 
gional development" 

Show of support from the top 
A well attended September 30 match 
held in South Korea in which the top Ar- 
gentine player Diego Maradona played 
in his first game following a suspension 
for drug use was evidence for the local 
fans' support of the game. Even Presi- 
dent Kim Young Sam came to meet and 
shake hands with the famous player. ■ 


New Models Popular Abroad 


Continued from page 12 

For Kia, it makes more busi- 
ness sense to export compo- 
nents to help them build 
their models based on Kia’s 
licensed technology.” 

Samsung enters the fray 
Samsung's entry into the 
South Korean car industry is 
expected to reshape the auto 
industry landscape. “We 
will become the world’s top- 
10 auto maker by 2010,” 
said Samsung CEO Lee 


Gun-hee at a June 1995 
groundbreaking ceremony 
for the company’s new plant 
in Pusan that is to produce 

250.000 cars in 1998 and 

500.000 cats in 2000. 

More worrying for local 

automakers than the entry of 
Samsung was the decision 
this year to reduce import 
taxes on imported large cars 
beginning on Jan. 1, 1996. 
"We are pleased with the re- 
sult of the trade talks,” says 
Andrew Card, chairman of 
the American Automobile 


Manufacturers Association. 
‘The real winners will be 
Korean consumers, as they 
will be given more choice,” 
he adds. According to the 
Korea Development Insti- 
tute report South Korea's 
imports of foreign passen- 
gers cars will increase to 
31,000 in 1998 and 82,000 
in 2001. 

Upbeat attitude 
But these problems have not 
changed the generally up- 
beat attitude about the local 


auto industry. Share prices 
for Hyundai, Daewoo and 
Kia have remained high, for 
example. 

“Yes, Korea is about to see a 
reduction in the number of 
cars sold, as the domestic 
market is now entering a 
maturity stage like Japan's 
in 1971,” says one re- 
searcher at Hyundai Securi- 
ties. “But, even if they sell 
less, they will have fatter 
margins as they will sell 
more lucrative, bigger pas- 
senger cars." ■ 
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Spotlight 


Company Moves Into the 
Movie Business 

Cheil Foods and Chemicals has invested in the new 
DreamWorks project 

On May 28, 1995, Cheil Foods and Chemicals Inc. an- 
nounced its $300 million investment in DreamWorks, the 
$2 billion Hollywood film enterprise launched by media 
superstars Steven Spielberg, Jeffrey Katzenberq and 
David Geffen. 

Cheil managers announced that “the deal is to pre- 
pare our way to become a leader in the world's movie 
and entertainment industry." 

Some shareholders have welcomed the move as a 
strategically well-timed expansion into a promising field, 
white others have expressed fears that the investment is 
too risky. In any case, Cheil's move is being closely ob- 
served by other South Korean companies hoping to en- 
ter the entertainment industry. 

Aggressive expansion strategy 
Cheil Foods and Chemicals, begun as a sugar company 
jn 1953, was the growth engine of the Samsung Group 
in the 1960s, but spun off from Samsung in 1993 and 
has developed a more aggressive strategy concerning 
new kinds of business endeavors. 

Although some high-profile Asian investments in Hol- 
lywood have proved problematic (Matsushita is currently 
trying to shed MCA, which it purchased for $6.1 billion in 
1990, and Sony’s difficulties with its Columbia Pictures 
investment have been well publicized), the Cheil invest- 
ment is different, according to many observers. 

The Japanese firms were jumping into what was an 
already established corporate culture of MCA, causing 
some Americans to feel that the companies were taking 
over the soul of America.' But Cheil was attracted by the 
fact that DreamWorks was a new business,” says Kang 
Hun-sok of Baring Securities in Seoul. 

Cheil has good reason to be positive. Already involved 
in South Korea's film industry, Cheil will be able to ac- 
cess DreamWorks' rich array of new technologies and 
top Hollywood talent. The South Korean film industry, 
with an estimated value of 3.2 trillion won ($4.2 billion) in 
1995, is projected to grow to 5 trillion won by 2000. 

Growing film industry 

Industries related to the film industry are also expected 
to grow. The country's launch of 23-channel cable televi- 
sion in March 1995 and the Koreasat satellite launched 
in March this year have created a pressing need for new 
film products to satisfy rising demand, particularly for 
film-related software. At the moment, 85 percent of the 
country's films, video games and TV programs are pro- 
duced by U.S. enterprises. 

The DreamWorks deal will also give Cheil a way to en- 
ter Asia's fast-growing entertainment industry. Cheil wifi 
have the exclusive right to license in Asia DreamWorks' 
planned production of 69 films, six animated features 
and 59 television programs between now and 2004. ■ 


Aviation Industry 
Turnaround 
Now in Progress 

Joiru efforts with China are seen as a key to success. 


X he reduction in defense 
spending caused by the end 
of the Cold War was only 
the beginning of recent 
problems besetting the glob- 
al aeronautics industry. 

The downturn in airliner 
purchases due to overcapaci- 
ty and airlines' financial set- 
backs due to increased com- 
petition have aggravated the 
problems. 

South Korea's aeronautics 
industry is no exception. 
While the country's elec- 
tronics, automobile, steel 
and shipbuilding companies 
are now counted among the 
world’s most powerful in 
these sectors, its aeronautics 
industry remains a distant 
25th in the world. 

South Korean aeronautics 
companies have achieved 
some success through li- 
censed production of F-5, 
500MD, UF-60 and F-16 
aircraft twit still lack the ex- 
perience and technology to 
operate without foreign sup- 
port 

Industry sources say that 
the relatively weak state of 
the South Korean aeronau- 
tics industry has been the re- 
sult of its dependency on the 
government’s procurement 
program and on subcontract- 
ed manufacturing. 

Top 10 the goal 

Now both industry and gov- 
ernment have determined to 
boost the growth of the local 
aeronautics industry to place 
South Korea among the top 
10 in the world in this field 
by 2000. In achieving this 
goal. South Korean compa- 
nies are to be part of a global 
consortium to produce new. 
large-scale aircraft by the 
rum of the century. 

South Korea teamed up 
with China in 1994 for the 
joint development and pro- 


duction of 1 00-seat aircraft 
by the Korean Commercial 
Aircraft Development Con- 
sortium (KCDC). Samsung 
Aerospace was designated 
by the government as the 
leader of the consortium. 
Thirteen other companies, 
including Daewoo Heavy 
Industry and Korean Air, 
joined the KCDC. 

The Korea-China team's 
strategy is to pool their mar- 
keting. technology and fi- 
nancing capabilities, blend- 
ing South Korea’s financial 
and commercial capabilities 
with China's aircraft devel- 
opment experience and mar- 
ket potential. 

Sales outlets sought 
“This is not merely a matter 
of technology and manufac- 
turing.” says Shim Yi-taek, 
executive vice president of 
Korean Air. “We need a 
third partner who will help 
us find sales outlets.” 

The consortium is now ac- 
cepting bids from Western 
companies seeking to be- 
come this third partner. The 
bidders are Boeing and a Eu- 
ropean consortium made up 
of Aerospatiale. Alenia and 
British Aerospace; McDon- 
ald Douglas may also make 
a bid. For Western compa- 
nies. the project represents 
access to the huge growth 
market of China and Asia. 

To finance the project, 
$300 million is to be provid- 
ed by the South Korean gov- 
ernment, with an additional 
$300 million to be con- 
tributed by 14 South Korean 
member companies. 

Boeing is now seen as the 
probable winner of the bid, 
given the more favorable 
terms it is offering: Free 
technology transfer and 20 
percent equity involvement 
in the program. The Korea- 


China team is expected to 
select the successful bidder 
before the end of this year. 
The Korea-China team is 
also considering selecting a 
fourth planner, which would 
be an Asian company. “We 
have in mind Malaysia, Pak- 
istan and India as candi- 
dates,” says Lee Dae-won, 
president of Samsung Aero- 
space and also chairman of 
the Korean Aerospace In- 
dustries Association 
(KAIA). "We are contacting 
these countries through un- 
official channels. These 
countries have a big poten- 
tial for aviation-industry de- 
velopment,” he says. (The 


KAIA consists of 47 Korean 
aviation-related companies 
and functions as a link be- 
tween the government and 
the country's aeronautics in- 
dustry. The KAIA will host 
the Seoul International Air 
Show in 1996.) 

Initial delivery in 2000 
The initial delivery of the 
consortium’s 100-seat air- 
craft can be made as early as 
the latter part of 2000. Ac- 
cording to feasibility studies, 
around 400 of the aircraft 
will be sold by 2012 for a 
unit price of around $25 mil- 
lion. “We expect that the 
break-even point is around 


300 to 400 units.” says Yeo 
Young-rock, executive di- 
rector of Samsung Aero- 
space. 

According to a report by 
the government-funded Ko- 
rea Development Institute. 
South Korea is expected to 
invest 4.5 trillion won in 
aeronautics-related research 
and development programs 
between now and 2005: 2.5 
trillion won for the aircraft 
sector and 2.08 trillion won 
for the aerospace sector. 

An estimated 72.4 percent 
of the total investment will 
be borne by the government. 
“This financial support from 
the government will not be 


sufficient if we are to contin- 
ue research and develop- 
ment projects after 2005,” 
says Lee Byong-june. head 
of the machinery division of 
KDI. “If we are to foster avi- 
ation industry growth, we 
must have a more extensive 
R&D budget for the next 20- 
30 yeare.* T he says. 

One key issue concerning 
the Korea-China project is 
where to locate the final as- 
sembly plant. 

“Installing the final as- 
sembly line in Korea is not a 
matter of negotiation. It is 
the precondition to the pro- 
ject,” says Lee Dae-won, 
chairman of KAIA. ■ 


Globalization Drive Continues 


Continued from page 12 

led people to flock to trendy new Western restaurants in 
Seoul, such as Planet Hollywood and TGEF, and to favor 
Western products in general. Unlike their parents' genera- 
tion. young South Koreans have not been taught that U is un- 
patriotic to purchase imported goods. 

This new taste for the West has proved a stimulus to for- 
eign investors, who are increasingly establishing Western- 
style services, ranging from beauty parlors to language insti- 
tutes. in Seoul and elsewhere in the country. This foreign 


presence will no doubt increase when the country frilly liber- 
alizes its distribution regulations in 1996. 

This rise in imports of all kinds has led South Korean 
companies to expand their overseas operations. In the very 
recent past, local companies tended to establish operations 
abroad chiefly to take advantage of lower labor costs. 

Today, local companies are aiming toward increased glob- 
alization of their distribution networks as well as their re- 
search and development, marketing and manufacturing ac- 
tivities. 

Segyehwa seems to be working. ■ 


For half a century, Hyundai Business Group 
has been working towards a single goal. The 
goal of making this world a more comfortabfe 
and better place to live lor everyone. Today we 
have earned a place in your daily lives. 


From chips to telecommunications satellites. 
From a full line of passenger care to all types of 
commercial vehicles. From subways to high 
speed trains. From infrastructure to turn-key 
base engineering and construction projects. 


From super-tankers to advanced LNG 
carriers. We’ve become a part of your lives in 
more than 1 70 countries around the world. 

Hyundai, working together to create 
innovative synergies, innovative products. 


AUTOMOBILES, 


HYUNDAI 

BuUngABefteWbfl 

ELECTRONICS SHIPBUILDING, ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION. MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT, PETROCHEMICALS, TRADING &TTWNSPORTATION. Find out what Hyundai can do for you: Hyundai Corporation K.P.0. Box 92 Seoul. Korea. Tel + *2-2-746- 1 873. Fax + 82-2-741-234 1 . 


Towards A Better Tomorrow. 
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Investment Path 
Made Smoother 

Total foreign investment rose by 26.1 percent in the first 
nine months of 1 095 as a result of new initiatives. 

That was the most frustrating experience of my life,” 
recalled a U S. executive whose company attempted to 
open a plant in Seoul in 1992. After three years of fruit- 
less struggles with red tape, the company decided to set- 
tle for being a trading partner with South Korea rather 
than a manufacturer within the country. 

Happily for would-be investors, that situation has 
changed, but only very recently. In 1994. 47 foreign com- 
panies that had invested a total of Si 59 million in setting 
up operations in South Korea finally decided to move 
their manufacturing centers to other Asian bases. The 
primary reasons given for the shift, according to South 
Korea's Ministry of Trade, Industry and Energy, were 
wage hikes and disagreements with South Korean joint- 
venture partners. 

South Korea ranked ninth in 1994 
According to the Australia-based Asia-Pacific Economic 
Group, in 1994 South Korea ranked ninth among 11 
Asian countries in luring foreign investment. Of a total of 
$57 billion invested in the 1 1 countries in 1994, China re- 
ceived $3.38 billion, while Korea received only $1.3 bil- 
lion. 

South Korea's government has decided to change the 
situation. New measures designed to lure foreign invest- 
ment include cutting red tape and offering more sites for 
factories. A foreign investor in the past had to wait two to 
three years after filing an ap- 
plication to set up a factory in 
Foreign South Korea before the gov- 

ernment gave its approval; in 
investment in 1995 , the waiting period is 15 

manufacturing to suteble factory 

qrew by 134% site was once an ordeal for a 
7 1 foreign company, today, the 

in early 1995 government has established 

__________ special Foreign Investment 

Zones offering factory ser- 
vices, streamlined paperwork, and reduced land prices, 
fn the Foreign Investment Zone in Kwangju, for example, 
foreign investors are offered free use of the site for five 
years, with a reduced rental rate after that 

Measures working 

The measures seem to be working. Foreign investment 
rose by 26.1 percent for a total of $1 .39 billion, from Jan- 
uary to September this year, compared with the same 
period last year. The manufacturing sector showed a 
134 percent increase, to $660 million. U.S. investors ac- 
counted tor 37 percent of total foreign investment 
Foreign investors are attracted by the lucrative, ex- 
panding South Korean markets for high-tech items such 
as cellular phones and satellite communications. Local 
companies seek foreign joint-venture partners to benefit 
from their technological expertise. 

Some stumbling blocks remain, particularly the current 
restriction of foreign ownership of telecom companies to 
between 10 and 30 percent The government has sug- 
gested, however, that it may increase the foreign owner- 
ship ceiling in telecom companies to 50 percent in 1 997. 

The state-owned Korea Telecom is now in the process 
of partial privatization, with 34 percent of shares in the 
organization to be sold by the end of 1995 and an addi- 
tional 15 percent to be sold in 1996. The government is 
considering allowing foreigners to buy up to 10 percent 
equity in toe company. 

The nuclear energy sector, a fast-growing industry 
throughout Asia, is in principle closed to foreign investors 
to South Korea, but foreigners may form joint ventures 
with South Korean nuclear power companies if their op- 
erations are in a third country. 

Foreigners are now allowed to participate in the bid- 
ding for infrastructure projects in the country. In April this 
year, the government announced that foreigners could 
bid for projects involving toe new international airport on 
Yongjong island. These projects, for several of which for- 
eign investors won their bids, include baggage handling 
systems, construction of the passenger terminal, com- 
munications systems and security systems. ■ 
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Electronics: Investing 
Abroad in Core Technology 

Local companies seek out technically advanced but financially troubled enterprises . 
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On July 18. 1995, LG 

Electronics Inc. (LGE) an- 
nounced its plan to acquire a 
57 percent interest in Zenith, 
the second-largest U.S. home 
appliance manufacturer, for 
$350 million. LGE’s chief 
goal in the deal is to gain ac- 
cess to Zenith's core tech- 
nologies in high-definition 
and cable television. Lee 
Hun-jo, chairman of LGE, 
shrugged off the huge losses 
($14 million) that Zenith 
recorded in 1994, asserting 
that Zenith will be profitable 
by 1997. 

Acquiring a financially 
weak but technologically 
powerful foreign company, 
particularly a US. one. is in- 
creasingly seen as a smart 
business move for a South 
Korean company looking to 
establish a presence in the 
fast-growing global media 
market In addition to saving 
the costs of developing its 
own technology from scratch, 
acquiring a foreign manufac- 
turer is also an effective way 
to avoid trade barriers and se- 
cure a niche in the foreign 
company's local market 

The LGE acquisition is 
only the latest in a series of 
takeovers by South Korean 
electronics companies. In 
February 1994, Hyundai 
Electronics Industries (HEI) 
acquired the non-memory- 
chip sector of AT&T-GIS at a 
price of $340 million. In Feb- 
ruary 1995, Samsung Elec- 
tronics Co. (SEC] announced 
that it would invest $378 mil- 
lion to buy a 40.25 percent 
share of AST Research, a 
U.S. personal computer mak- 
er with the world's sixth- 
highest PC sales in 1994. 

Access to foreign markets 
In their shift from the domes- 
tic market to increased focus 
on foreign markets. South 
Korea's electronics compa- 
nies are also focusing more 
on the production of high- 
tech media and telecom 


equipment rather than on the 
domestic appliances that have 
made up the bulk of their 
sales in the past 

LGE recently unveiled its 
plan to reduce its focus on 
home electronics from the 
current 32 percent of total 
sales to 19 percent by 2000 , 
while increasing its sales of 
multimedia, information 
technology and telecom 
equipment to 68 percent in 
the same period. LGE plans 
to produce personal digital 
assistants, digital video disk 
players, CD-ROM drives, 
trunked radio service and ca- 
ble television equipment 

HEI recently announced a 
plan to invest 20 trillion won 
($25 billion) between now 
and 2000 to expand its activi- 
ties in the fields of multime- 
dia, information, telecom and 
aerospace technologies. 

Globalization 

Whereas they once limited 
their international activity to 
establishing foreign produc- 
tion sites, major South Kore- 
an electronics companies are 
now seeking to make their re- 
search and development and 
marketing networks truly in- 
ternational. 

South Korean electronics 
companies are also in the 
process of localizing their 
overseas operations not only 
by employing more local 
workers but also by hiring top 
local management Foreign 
executives are working both 
in their own markets and with 
the staff at the companies’ 
Seoul headquarters. 

Since 1983, Hyundai Elec- 
tronics America (HEA) in 
San Jose, California has ex- 
panded its operations to cover 
the whole range of R&D, 
marketing, sales of memory 
chips and assembly of semi- 
conductors and computers. 
“We had to undergo a painful 
process to operate a local 
company here.” admits one 
HEA official, but the compa- 


ny seems to have established 
a presence as a “local” opera- 
tion. 

Another reason for the re- 
cent overseas investment by 
South Korean companies has 
been a decline in foreign in- 
vestment by Japanese compa- 
nies. According to Japanese 
economic sources, Japanese 
companies' overseas invest- 
ment has dropped to $2 bil- 
lion a year after reaching a 
peak of $3 billion in 1 992. 
From January to August 
1995, the total value of South 
Korean companies' invest- 
ments in the United States 
alone totaled $ 1.1 billion. 

Coping with Foreign culture 
Overseas investments have 
their problems, however. Ac- 
cording to Choi Yong-gyu of 
the Daewoo Research Insti- 
tute, the acquisition of a for- 
eign company can only back- 
fire if South Korean man- 
agers “force foreign man- 
agers to employ a Korean 
management style. South Ko- 
rean companies should in- 
stead try to maintain the cur- 
rent image of a U.S. firm, be- 
cause what Korean firms 
want most from a U.S. deal is 
technology and a local mar- 
ket base. They should not 
jeopardize what they want 
most by forcing their Korean 
management style onto the 
Americans.” 

Curbing baying spree 
South Korea’s government 
has mode some attempts to 
curb this overseas buying 
spree. South Korean compa- 
nies are now required to 
source at least 20 percent of 
their overseas investment 
funds from their own coffers 
and loans from domestic 
banks. 

SEC recently announced its 
compliance with this regula- 
tion by sourcing 30 percent of 
the $1.3 billion it has budget- 
ed to establishing semicon- 
ductor company in Texas 
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Research and development professionals Rke this Daewoo Electronics team are a key element in the 
success of the country's electro rues industry. 


from its own funds and do- 
mestic financial sources. 

In spite of this restriction. 
South Korean companies are 
continuing to make massive 
investments in foreign com- 
panies. On Oct. 27, 1995, the 
LGE group unveiled its ambi- 
tion to become one of the top 
five home electronics manu- 
facturers of Latin America, 
aiming for $600 million in 
annual* - sales in Latin Ameri- 
can markets. The group plans 
to invest $50 million to set up 
a complex in Mexico to pro- 
duce four home electronics 
products (color TVs, video 
cassette players, electric 
ranges and computer moni- 
tors), according to Chang 
Bong-ho, head of LGE's 
Latin American division. 

Daewoo Electronics has 
announced that it will invest 
40 billion won by the end of 


next year to triple its foreign 
production of washing ma- 
chines, from current 500,000 
units a year to 1.5 million 
units. To this end. the compa- 
ny will establish eight new 
plants abroad (in Mexico, 
Chile, Brazil, Indonesia, Eu- 
rope and South Africa). “We 
will then take 5 percent of the 
world’s washing machine 
market share by the time 
these plants are frilly opera- 
tional" says one spokesman. 

Headfine technology 
South Korean electronics 
companies have recently 
achieved a number of head- 
line-grabbing technology 
breakthroughs. HEI has de- 
veloped its own 256-mega 
synchronous dynamic ran- 
dom access memory (S- 
DRAM) technology. 

The 256-mega S-DRAM 


chip has a memory capacity 
equivalent to 2,000 standard 
English newspaper pages, ac- 
cording to Hwang In-seok. 
head of HEI’s semiconductor 
research center. These chips 
will operate at more than two 
times the speed of ordinary 
DRAM chips. The company 
will be able to unveil com- 
mercial samples by the end of 
next year, Mr. Hwang says. 

LGE unveiled in July 1995 
its plan to invest 170 billion 
won in developing and pro- 
ducing 2 million optical pick- 
ups next year. An optical 
pickup is a device that reads 
and records information on 
an optical disc using laser 
technology, and it is a core 
component in producing the 
next generation of multime- 
dia products such as digital 
video disks and magnetic op- 
tical disks. ■ 


Reversing the Brain Drain: Korean Talent Comes Home 


Exciting opportunities compensate for lower-than-U.S. salaries among returning Korean-Americans. 


JL wanted to come back to my homeland to work.” says 
Kim Tae-yoo, age 26. She emigrated to the United States with 
her parents when she was 12, and eventually studied at New 
Yoric University. 

After working for two years at a New Yoric advertising 
agency, Kim Tae-yon was hired by Cheil Communications 
Inc.. South Korea’s largest advertising agency, the in-house 
agency for the Samsung group, which was recruiting Korean- 
Americans. She became'one of six new recruits to work at 
Cheil’s Seoul headquarters. 

“At first, every day was a challenge for me,” Miss Kim 
says. Her awkward accent when she spoke Korean raised 
doubts about her abilities. She also had trouble adapting to so- 
cial norms and often felt she was neither Korean nor Ameri- 


can. Today, that trial stage is part of the past, and she is suc- 
cessfully working with Cheil’s overseas division on ads for 
Samsung semiconductors in Southeast Asia. 

“After a one-year trial period, I now feel I am part of the or- 
ganization.” she says, and she now speaks near- perfect Kore- 
an. 

Cheil and other South Korean companies need more people 
tike Miss Kim. Cheil’ s major customers have recently begun 
a full-scale marketing drive for their overseas operations, 
leading to a much bigger overseas advertising business for 
Cheil. 

“It has become our top priority to scout out a local expert 
who can understand the local culture and local consumers,'' 
says Jung Yeon Seirng, assistant director of Cheil 's overseas 
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operations. “It would be too costly and too much of a burden 
for our corporate structure if we employed Europeans or 
Americans for these positions, although we will eventually do 
so. -But at this transitional stage, what we need most is Kore- 
ans with international backgrounds. They are both willing to 
adapt to Korean culture and have an intimate knowledge 
about targeted local markets.” 

Opportunities for bilingual workers 
One young bilingual analyst for a securities company in Seoul 
came back to South Korea after having lived in the United 
States from the age of seven and earning a degree from toe 
University of California at Berkeley. 

“What attracts [returning Koreans] most is the huge market 
potential." he says. “It’s exciting to experience such fast glob- 
alization. Many more Korean-Americans holding advanced 
degrees want to come back home, but opportunity is still lim- 
ited. Some people here think that we are taking their jobs 
away,” 

Pay is not on a par with what some returning Koreans 
would receive in other countries. “In the United States, they 
would pay twice as much as I receive here,” says one young 
broker working for Daewoo Securities, “but it’s more exciting 
to work here. Here I can be a head-starter in what I am doing. 
The market has just opened and is on the fast track to 
growth." 

The Daewoo Group has hired 10 Korean-Americans this 
year to work in toe company's Seoul headquarters and is 
planning to hire more. “Most of them have American nation- 
ality. which causes us a lot of paperwork," says Chung Hee- 
jae, head of Daewoo’s Management Development Center in 
Seoul, adding, “Nevertheless we want to hire more, because 
we need them in expanding our overseas operation.” 

Hiring Koreans who have spent much of their lives abroad 
represents a new strategy for South Korean companies, who 
in toe past invested in sending local employees abroad to be 
educated. “What we need most now are Chinese-Koreans 
who arc good at basic science and engineering. Such people 
have proved a valuable asset to our R&D operations in Chi- 
na. Mr. Chung says. 

We used to recruit people here and send them to our over- 
sea operations, ’ says one executive with toe Hyundai Group 
“but now we usually let the local operation have the responsi- 
bility for recruiting local staff, because they know bestwhat 
they need. 

Residents of Korea with advanced degrees from Western 
J^n , Is0 sought. Major corporations such as 
Samsung, LG Electronics. Daewoo. Simkyonc, and SsangY- 
ong are scouung for such executives through job fairs, semi- 
nars. and the Internet J 

Around 6,000 expatriate Koreans return per year 

£lhniC Koreans r,ve abroad. Around 
BW.UU 0 of them - fleeing poverty, political unrest and politi- 

^ between 1965 and 1995,with 

around 630.000 settling in toe United Slates 

r 0 * 21 * KorKfs ex P?nding economy hai'been the magnet 
drawing many expatnates back The number of Korean emi- 
to South Korea has grown to between 5 000 
and WOO per year for the pas, four^ “om““ y 800iS 

Many of the returnees follow new career paths when they 

fomKr raal estate brolter n °w runs a aaSZ 
Areencan-style restaurant ,n Seoul. A sociology graduate 
from Ohio University became a oubiic ipiarinne xZ . 

School 115 Sc °^I h S lel ‘ ^ Korean enrolled in HarvafoUw 
School says, A Harvard diploma is valued mon* in Kr.n~> 
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Economic Growth 
Spells Good Times 
For Tourism 

Both business and. leisure travel are showing growth, 
W hen Peter Wslsbaw Kcmtm THp fmiriem inX ucfri 


▼ T hen Peter Walshaw 
came to Seoul in 1992 to be 
the new general manager of 
the ihen-Hyait Regency Ho- 
tel. he was worried. The un- 
certain South Korean econo- 
my, a decline in inbound 
tourism and a general lack of 
government support For the 
local hotel business were un- 
promising signs. 

Now, three years later, the 
picture is much brighter. The 
local hotel occupancy rate 
has grown, and the Hyatt 
Regency, now the Grand 
Hyatt, an example of the 
current prosperity of the lo- 
cal hotel industry, is benefit- 
ing from an extensive reno- 
vation project launched in 
1993 and from its move to- 
ward more sophisticated 
marketing and communica- 
tions efforts. 

“It has been exciting for 
me to watch our business 
grow,” says Mr. Walshaw. 

Another success story 
Seoul's Hotel Inter-Conti- 
nental is another success sto- 
ry. “We have a strong busi- 
ness indeed," says Chun 
Hee-kyong. a hotel spokes- 
person. 

The Inter-Continental is 
well located within a busi- 
ness district offering many 
business and leisure ser- 
vices, including good trans- 
portation to the airport and 
downtown Seoul. 

Spacious guest rooms, sta- 
ble room rates and a high 
staff-to-guest ratio have 
helped the hotel attract the 
European travelers that 
make up 80 percent of its 
clientele. 

The Ritz-Carlton. the first 
luxury hotel to be built in 
Seoul since the 1988 
Olympics, is also reporting 
nearly full occupancy this 
year as more and more busi- 
ness travelers flock to South 


Korea. The tourism industry, 
like South Korean business 
in general, is benefiting from 
the country's current eco- 
nomic growth. Whereas in 
the past many business trav- 
elers bypassed South Korea 
for Asia's top business desti- 
nations (Japan. Hong Kong 
and China) and for other 
Asian countries offering 
cheaper labor, today South 
Korea’s industries are prov- 
ing increasingly attractive to 
foreign investors. 

Another boost 
Another boost to tourism 
growth has been the high 
yen, which has attracted 
Japanese tourists in particu- 
lar to South Korea's many 
attractions; Japanese travel- 
ers now make up 47 percent 
of foreign arrivals. The an- 
cient cities of Kyongju, 
Fuyo and Kongju are very 
popular among European 
ana American visitors, and 
new sports and cultural 
events nave been organized 
to attract more Western visi- 
tors. 

Festivals bring in tourists 
Various festivals have been 
organized to attract tourists, 
including a snow festival at 
the Yongpyong ski resort 
that attracted 1,000 foreign- 
ers among its other visitors 
this year. The Cbeju Interna- 
tional Triathlon in July at- 
tracted 212 athletes from 14 
countries this year. 

The International Taek- 
wondo Hanmadang contest 
in August drew almost 1 ,500 
competitors from 14 coun- 
tries, and the Mt. Sorak 
international Marathon 
brought 604 participants 
from 15 countries. 

South Korea's ski resorts 
have proved popular among 
Japanese and Southeast 
Asian visitors. Regional folk 
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A format ceremony in the Ctwngmyo Taefe Royal Shrine (ieft) aid the elaborate roofs of historic Pongunsan Temple: South Korea's rich culture is waiting to be cSscovered. 


festivals and citizens’ cultur- 
al events are also popular; 
among them is the Cherry 
Blossom Festival in Chinhae 
in April. 

The Korea National 
Tourism Corporation 
(KNTC) hopes that attrac- 
tions like these will draw 4 
million visitors in 1996. to 
make the country the 
world’s 23rd largest inbound 
market. 

Target: 3.9 miffion visitors 
Seoul has set a target of 3.9 
million visitors this year, 
and tourism officials are 
confident they will meet this 
goal. 

The total number of for- 
eign visitors to South Korea 
has already increased by 6.2 
percent this year, from 2.6 
million visitors in the Janu- 


aiy-September 1994 period 
to 2.8 million in the same 

S ?riod of 1995. In spite of 
ese positive signs, howev- 
er, the country failed to 
reach its goal of 4 million 
visitors in 1994, the official 
Visit Korea year, chalking 
up a total of 3 .58 million vis- 
itors. 

Last year’s modest growth 
in inbound tourism came at a 
time when outbound tourism 
reported a sharp rise of 20.2 
percent between January and 
September of 1 994. com- 
pared with the same period 
in 1993. 

St umbling block 
One stumbling block in the 
rise of inbound tourism is a 
lack of hotel rooms, a result 
of the previous govern- 
ment’s policy of preventing 


new hotel construction and 
of preventing in particular 
any new entries to the South 
Korean hotel scene by the 
top 30 global hotel corpora- 
tions. 

'The former government 
set 1994 as Visit Korea year, 
but still kept its grip on the 
hotel business with a string 
of regulations and heavy 
taxes,” says Chang Chul-hi, 
the chairman of the Korean 
Tourism Association 
IKTA). Next year, Seoul 
will give it another uy. 

Convention facilities 
The biggest barrier to 
growth in the tourism indus- 
try has been South Korea’s 
failure to invest significantly 
in tourism infrastructure, 
with both the government 
and local industry placing a 


higher priority on exports 
and manufacturing than on 
increasing tourism. A prima- 
ry example is the need for 
more convention facilities. 

In 1994, South Korea 
hosted 306 international 
conventions attended by a 
total of over 200.000 foreign 
visitors- Tourist officials be- 
lieve they could attract many 
more conventions to the 
country if more facilities 
were available. 

And many officials feel 
that South Korea may soon 
be overwhelmed by its 
neighbors China, Japan and 
Southeast Asia in the com- 
petition for convention busi- 
ness. 

“We will be cut out of this 
growing [convention] mar- 
ket if we do not get enough 
convention facilities. The 


government must do some- 
thing about this. We cannot 
wait much longer." says 
Chang Cbul-hi. 

The KNTC has added ex- 
panding international con- 
vention facilities to its rosier 
of goals for expanding the 
local tourism industry; other 
top-priority goals include 
developing tourism infra- 
structure, taking a greater 
share of the Japanese mar- 
ket, moving into new mar- 
kets, and boosting efforts to 
train tourism workers. 

New resorts 

The government has already 
earmarked 583 billion won 
to be spent between 1978 
and 2001 in developing the 
Choongmun complex on 
Cheju Island into an interna- 
tional resort catering to com- 


mercial interests as well as 
to business and leisure 
tourists. Mt. Sorak and 
Chungmu on the southern 
coast near Pusan are other 
targets of tourism develop- 
ment funding. 

Local initiatives 
Local governments, now 
with more autonomy, are 
proving to be good promot- 
ers of attractions beyond the 
capital. 

“They are the insiders and 
will be the best promoters” 
of local attractions, says 
KTA’ s Chang Chul-hi. “We 
may well be decentralizing 
our operations so that each 
branch office can be given 
full autonomy concerning 
[tourism developments] for 
specific cities and pro- 
vinces.” ■ 




Family relationships are very special: unique bonds between people Something that we at IG are 
dedicated to emulating through our relationship with our customers. LG is the new name for the 
Lucky-Ooldstar Group. A new name but the same emphasis on what we do best - utilizing the most 
advanced technology to create products that enrich your life, making it healthier, safer; more comfort- 


able and more satisfying. Our philosophy remains to provide complete satisfaction to our vast family 
of customers in over 120 countries around the world, through technologically advanced products of 


the very highest quality. Satisfaction has a new face. 
And l £ is ensuring it wears a smile. 
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Most Active International Bonds 


The 250 most active international bonds traded 
through the Eurodear system for the week ending 
Nov. 17. Prices supplied by Tetekura. 


RnkName Cpn 

Australian Dollar 


Price YTefd 


153 Ontario 
221 Australia 


5 IMEflS 91282? 54700 
7Vi 07/1*05 922450 8.1300 


British Pound 

201 Cadbury Sdm 8 

Canadian Dollar 

234 Canada Bft 


12/29/00 101.0000 7.9200 


12/01/05 107.9500 0.1100 
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5 Denmark 

6 Denmark 
10 Denmark 
12 Denmark 
20 Denmark 
23 Denmark 
35 Denmark 
54 Denmark 
59 Denmark 
65 Denmark 

100 Denmark 
112 Denmark 
115 Denmark 
172 Denmark Tbltls 
180 Denmark Tbilts 
202 Denmark 
238 Denmark 


Deutsche Mark 


03/1506 

11/1500 

12/1504 

11/1501 

11/15/90 

05/1503 

08/15/97 

12/1*9? 

11/10/24 

0401/96 

02/1998 

11/15/96 

02/10/97 

0107/96 

0102/96 

Q2/HV96 

08/1*96 


102.1200 
109.4900 
963500 
105.0700 
107.6300 
10X6000 
10X3000 
99.2000 
85.9800 
982706 
102^300 
103-4000 
100.9000 
96JB99 : 
99.8435 
100.0500 
99.9700 


83 Germany 

84 Germany 

89 Germany 

90 Germany 

92 Germany 

93 Treuhand 

94 Germany 

96 Germany 

97 Treuhand 

98 Treuhand 
103 Germany 

106 Germany 

107 Sweden 
110 Treuhand 

116 Treutiand 
120 World Bank 
127 Credit Local 
129 Germany 

135 EIB 

136 Germany 

141 Sweden 

142 Germany 
146 World Bank 
150 Germany 
155 Germany 
157 Germany 

160 KFW Inh Fin 

161 Germany 
164 Germany 
167 Germany 
185 Austria 
190 Germany 
203 Germany 
207 Germany 
210 Germany 
217 Germany FRN 
223 Rhein Main Sec 
230 BundesaosT 
233 KFW Inti Fin 
236 Argentina 

240 Germany 
247 Austria 


Cpn Maturity Price Yield 


8V2 03/2*96 101-4400 8.3800 

61ft 0*2*98 104.7300 60900 
8 Vi 042206 101.8400 6.3500 
m 11/21/96 103.1767 6.9100 
7 12/22/97 10X5675 66300 

6W 03/26/98 1043)450 5J900 
5W 11/2*97 10X2200 5.1400 
6 02/2*98 10X7100 5.7900 

5W 09/2408 10X0900 5-4600 
51k 04/29/99 1(0.1633 5J700 
6V t 05/2009 10X4125 5.S700 
» 00/2*97 1(08300 5-5900 
6 09/1200 1(03400 58600 

5 12/17/98 1018525 4.9200 

5 01/14/99 101^883 4.9300 

6Vl 09/2702 100.9000 6X700 
5 'ft 1*1800 100.1000 5-4900 
64% 02/24/99 1064800 64600 
6V< 110602100.9300 6X700 

8'ft 08/2*96 103X400 8X300 

5 12/3*98 1008429 4.9600 

6% 08/14/98 104.9150 6X800 
7W 04/1205 104X900 68300 
8«ft 02/2*96 101.1000 &5300 
64ft 01/2*98 104X600 6.1100 
64ft 08/2*97 10X8250 6.1400 
6U 1*1503 10*0500 62500 
Ski 05/28/99 1011200 5X800 
Tm 01/2*90 108.0688 67100 
5V> 02/25/98 10X6267 5.1200 

7li 050307 104X000 69700 

6 03/2*97 10X6500 5X500 

744 02/2100 109X667 7.0500 

S*i 02/2*97 102X000 5X300 
6*4 01/2*99 105.9900 63700 

zero 09/3*04 98,9600 

zero 02/15/96 99.0254 4X100 
714 1 Q01 AM 108X100 7.1600 

644 06/2005 101X625 66500 
10W 11/1402 99X000 105200 
Ski 07/22/96 101X200 56800 
6<A 01/1*24 91.1500 7.1300 


144 Francs OAT 
148 France BTAN 
152 France BTAN 
156 France btan 
10 FronfflOAT 
182 France QAT 
187 France OAT 
169 France OAT 

191 France BTAN 

192 France OAT 
219 France OAT SP 
226 Francs OAT 
232 France OAT SP 
243 Finland 

245 France BTAN 


Cpn Maturity Price Yield 


110 
96X300 
ioo. oooo 
106X700 
10X7100 
109.7500 
110X0 
11X90 

looTan 

99.7400 

50X000 

9X9000 

11X500 

99.1250 

102.8500 


zero 04/35/23 


Japanese Yen 

169 world Bonk 

179 World Bonk 

199 World Bank - 

200 World Bank J 

206 WOrid Bank 

211 Italy J 

235 Spain - 

244 Japan Dev Bk t 

249 Mitsubishi Fhi 0.1 

250 Marubeni 1 


112W 
i 1124ft 
114W 
108X000 
116ft 
105X000 
112ft 
122X750 
100X250 
9X8600 


Spanish Peseta 


166 Spain 


10 02/2805 966860 10X400 


Swedish Krona 

122 Sweden 6 

IB4 Sweden 11 

225 Sweden 13 


2 Germany 

3 Germany 

4 Germany 
7 Germany 
B Germany 
9 Germany 

n Germany 

13 Germany 

14 Germany 

15 Germany 

16 Treuhand 

17 Treuhand 
16 Treuhand 

21 Treuhand 

22 Germany 

25 Treuhand 

26 Germany 

27 Germany 

28 Germany 

29 Germany 

31 Germany 

32 Treuhand 

33 Germany 

34 Germany 

36 Germany 

37 Treuhand 

38 Treuhand 

39 Treuhand 

40 Germany 

41 Germany 
44 Germany 

46 Germany 

47 Germany 

48 Germany 

49 Germany 

50 Germany 

52 Germany 

53 Germany 
57 Treuhand 

60 Treuhand 

61 Germany 

62 Germany 

63 Germany 

64 Germany 

66 Germany 

67 Treuhand 

68 Germany 

69 Treuhand 

71 Germany 

72 Germany 

73 Germany 

74 Treuhand 

75 Germany 

76 Germany 

79 Germany 

80 Germany 

81 Germany 


05/1500 10X0900 5.7000 
1*1405 T 01 -5283 6-4000 
0*1205 10X8850 66200 
010305107.1200 6X800 
010102 111.4217 7.1800 
03/1500105-4980 6.1600 
01/1300 107X300 6X200 
08/2*01 11X1800 76000 
0104/24 90.1640 6.9300 
09/2*Dl 112X300 7X100 
Q5/I304 10X1100 6X500 
090904 107X500 6.9500 
11/25/99 107X500 6X200 
01/2903 106-4100 6,7000 
11/1104 108X425 6X400 
0701/99104.9900 6X700 
07/21/97 106.7050 7.7300 
02/22/99 102-4375 5X500 
1*2000 115X3S0 7X000 
09/15/99 106-4000 6X400 
12/2*00 114X600 7.7200 
07090310X0800 6-4300 
03/2*97 105X167 76000 
09/1*03 99X517 6X300 
1*2*971056800 6X600 
1001/02 110.1200 7X400 
11/1203 99.1220 6X500 
03/0404 100.1725 6X400 
09/22/97 106.8150 7-4900 
07/1503 102-4900 6X400 
02/2001 11X4700 7-4900 
0*2*16 89X620 6X200 
1*2102 1076700 6.7300 
07/2202 111X800 7.1700 
01/2201 1156300 7X800 
07/1504 103X180 6X400 
1*2*97 106.1400 7.0700 
0*2101 11X1600 7-4000 
06/1103 1046300 6X700 
120202 107.9000 6X400 
05/2*97 10X4700 6.1600 
01/2*97105X380 7.9700 
1*2*98 1(0X700 5.1300 
04/2203 104.1775 6-4800 
07/2000 11X9800 76800 
06/2*98 104.1600 5X800 
0*2*96 10X4988 5X600 
07/29/99 1046633 5.9700 
0*2100 11X1000 7X200 
12/2*95 100-4000 8X200 
1*20021066783 66800 
04/2*03 102X200 6X400 
02/2*97 10X1200 6X000 
0*2200113X900 76800 
09/2*96 103X500 XI 900 
01/2*98 104.9075 6X200 
12/02/98 106-4700 6-4600 


Dutch Guilder 


1 Netherlands 

6ft 

30 Netherlands 

6ft 

42 Netherlands 

7 

0 Netherlands 

9 

88 Netherlands 

Tn 

91 Netherlands 

7 

99 Netherlands 

7ft 

109 Netherlands 

9 

117 Netherlands 

8ft 

138 Netherlands 

5ft 

139 Netherlands 

8ft 

U3 Netherlands 

7 

145 Netherlands 

Bft 

1X9 Netherlands 

6ft 

159 Netherlands 

7ft 

163 Netherlands 

8ft 

168 Netherlands 

8ft 

17X Netherlands 

8ft 

175 Netherlands 

aw 

196 Neth Bank NBC 

zero 

198 Netherlands 

6W 

209 Netherlands 

8ft 

21 x Netherlands 

7V-! 

215 Netherlands 

7V4 

224 Netherlands 

7ft 

ECU 

45 France BTAN 

5 

56 France OAT 

6 

95 UKGavtT-nate 

a 

104 France OAT 

6ft 

111 France OAT 

9W 

118 France OAT 

8ft 

1T9 France OAT 

TO 

121 UKGovtT-note 

5M 

125 France OAT 

7Vz 

130 UK Govt Tb Ills 

zero 

133 Britain 

9V» 

147 France BTAN 

7ft 

151 EIB 

10 

173 France BTAN 

7V? 

176 Italy FRN 

5TV» 

204 France OAT 

895 


11/1*05 

07/1*98 

0*1505 

0*1*00 

01/1*23 

0*1*99 

030105 

01 / 1*01 

09/1*01 

01/1*04 

0*1*02 

02/1*03 

0601/06 

02/1*99 

1*0104 

09/1*07 

02/1502 

02/1*00 

03/1*01 

12/29/95 

04/1*03 

02/1*07 

11/1*99 

0*1*10 

01 / 1*00 


10X9500 

1041800 

104.9000 

114X0 

106X500 

106-4000 

110.1000 

115X5 

115X0 

97X000 

113.0500 

105.9500 

11X70 

105.6500 

106.8500 

11X90 

11X8000 

111X000 

11X3500 

99X583 

10X9300 

11X8500 

1086500 

107X800 

109-4000 


0*1*99 

04/2504 

01/27/98 

0*2*02 

04/2*00 

04/2*22 

02/2601 

01/21/97 

04/2*05 

0*14/96 

02/2101 

03/1*98 

01/2401 

0*16/97 

07/31/98 

03/1*02 


10X7200 

91X800 

104.1250 

98X750 

110ft 

101X075 

11X4025 

996250 

1006250 

98.1104 

109.7500 

10X8000 

1131ft 

10X4100 

99X000 

106X000 


French Franc 

102 France BTAN 
114 France OAT 
123 France BTAN 
126 France BTAN 
134 France OAT 


1*1200 103X200 6X800 
1*2505 105.4500 7X500 
11/12/99 103X500 6X700 
0*12/97 10X8200 7.0500 
04/2*04 91X600 6.0200 


U.S. Dollar 

19 Brazil Cop S.L 4 
24 Argentina FRN L 6% 
43 Venezuela FRN 6*b 
51 Brazil par Z1 416 

55 Brazil L FRN 6<*u 

58 Argentina L 5 

77 Brazil Zl FRN 6*Vn 

78 BrazS 9500 FRN 6<W 

82 Venezuela A 6ft 

85 Mexico par A 6<6 

86 Brazil XL FRN 6ft 

87 MexICOparB 6ft 

101 Brazfl XL 4 

105 Canada FRN 5ft 

108 Ecuador par 3 

113 Nigeria 6ft 

124 Mexico D FRN 6ft 

128 Argentina L FRN 6ft 

131 Mexico B FRN 6X656 

132 Mexico A FRN 6X656 

137 Centres! S&L zero 

140 Canada 6ft 

154 Poland 3ft 

158 BcoCom Ext 7ft 

162 Ecuador FRN 3 

165 Argentina FRN 6W6 

171 TVA zero 

177 TMCC 6ft 

178 Bulgaria FRN 6ft 

181 Finland 6ft 

183 Ford Motor 6ft 

186 World Bank 6ft 

188 Poland FRN 6ft 

193 Brazil S.L FRN 6ft 

194 Ford Motor fift 

195 ADB 7ft 

197 Mexico C FRN 66094 

205 Canada 6ft 

208 Bulgaria FRN 6ft 

212 AmEx Bank FRN X97B9 

213 Halifax BS FRN 5ft 

216 ExImBk Japan 6ft 

218 TVA 1995a 6ft 

220 Italy 6ft 

222 Ontario 7ft 

227 Ontario 5.7000 

228 Britain 7ft 

229 Sumitomo 2ft 

231 Fannie Mae 7X000 

237 Bulgaria 2 

239 Mod CO FRN lift* 

241 PubBc Power 7ft 

242 MBL Inti Fin zero 

246 Merck 8. Go 6ft 

248 Canada M & H 6ft 


020905 00X900 7.4600 
01/21/99 10X9116 10X900 
0*1*01 1169700 11.1100 


04/1*14 51.9400 7X000 
0*2905 59X500 11X000 
12/1*07 466250 146100 
04/1*24 472973 8.9900 
04/1506 6X1250 10X900 
0*31/23 47X750 10-4400 
04/15/24 56.7500 1X0000 
010101 8X7500 7.9900 
0*31/20 50X500 13X000 
12/31/19 565000 11X600 
04/1*12 51X500 132900 
12/31/19 565000 11X600 
04/1*14 49.1000 8.1500 
0*1*99 99X500 56600 
02/2*25 3X3750 8.9900 
11/1*20 460000 1X5900 
12/2*19 6X6250 10X100 
0*31/23 561250 1X2500 
12/31/19 6X6250 106300 
12/31/19 636250 106300 
02/1*10 21X750 112500 
05/3*0010X1250 63600 
1*27/14 6X4371 X9100 
020204 692500 10-4700 
02/2*15 326651 9.1800 
0*2906 596534 11-4200 
110100 100X000 
1*1100 100.7500 60800 
07/2*24 49X000 136400 
11/2*97 10X1250 66100 
110*00 100.0000 62500 
07/2105 101X750 62900 
1*27/24 756250 9.0900 
04/150 9 55X500 12X300 
1*0400 100.6250 64600 
0406/23 103X000 7.1300 
12/31/19 6X6250 10X880 
070707 1012500 64200 
07/2*11 4X4378 15X400 
02/1004 98X100 60600 
090*99 99.9100 5X800 
100605 100.8750 64400 
0*1505 1012500 63000 
09/27/23 93.1250 7X800 
060402 107X000 72100 
1*0107 100.0000 5X000 
120902 1062500 6X200 
110909 867500 XI 700 
070104 107X750 68600 
07/2*12 269812 7-4100 
07/2*97 967914 11X600 
11/1*00 100.6250 72000 
11/3*02 105X000 
09/1*05 102X000 6X900 
120100 100X000 61300 
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Bond Market Senses the Rally’s Finale 


# 


By Carl Gewirtz 

Inienunioital Herald Tribu ne 

PARIS — However it is measured — 
weekly, quarterly or yearly — bond mar , 
keis have turned in agreat performance and 
analysts arc getting jittery that with so 
much good news already priced in, the 
markets are ripe for a setback. 

Concern about fragility is heightened by 
the approaching year-end, traditionally a 
time of profit taking. For many hedge 
funds, the books close at the end of Novem- 
ber or early in December. 

The main concern is the U.S. bond mar- 
ket, which tends to set the tone for how 
other markets perform. Despite the con- 
tinuing imbroglio between Congress and 
the White House about the budget and the 
threat of a technical default if the con- 
gre5sjonally imposed debt ceiling is not 
increased, U.S. bond prices rained last 
week — taking yields to just under half a 
percentage-point above the lows of die 
modem era set in 1993. 

One of the elements increasing the vul- 


nerability of the market is that the income 
earned on holding Treasury securities with 
maturities from one month ro five years is 
less than what it costs to borrow three- 
month money to finance these purchases. 
Thus, opportunists who play the yield 
curve — pocketing the difference between 
short-term borrowing costs and the income 
on securities — are being driven to long- 
term instruments. 

Not only is there die positive carrying 
cost, but also the prospect of capital gains if 
die {nice of long-term paper continues to 
rise. That assumes the Federal Reserve 
Board will lower short-term rates and Japan 
will resume its massive purchases of U.S. 
debt 

But both these assumptions are vulner- 
able to a prolonged stand-off between Con- 
gress and the Clinton administration, which 
claims to have access to enough cash to 
avert a default through the end of the year. 

“The risk is that we go into December 
without any resolution over the budget, 
raising feats that the Fed won’t reduce rates 
at its next policy making meeting- Dec. 


19.” said Paul Cheitkow. an analyst at 
Union Bank of Switzerland in London. 

“That would cause the bond market to 
deteriorate because there are hedge funds 
who have been financing themselves with 
short-term borrowings to buy Treasuries. 
They’ve also been buying dollars against tne 
yen, in the expectation that as the dollar goes 

higher Japanese institutions would reium en 

masse to the U.S. bond market reui - 
forcing the appreciation of the dollar and the 
improvement in the Treasury market. ’ 

Bankers in Tokyo report that the 
Japanese, like most other overseas in- 
vestors, are avoiding the U.S. market, be- 
wildered by ihe willingness of Congress and 
the administration to contemplate default 
and toy with the country's credit standing. 

Meanwhile, there is almost iui equal 
amount of uncertainty regarding the 
French market Investors registered their 
approval of the government's plan an- 
nounced last week to reduce spending on 
health care, but analysts warned that the 

See BONDS. Page 20 


Budget Clash and Supply Cast Shadow 


Knighi-Ridder 

CHICAGO — Credit-market 
p ar t icip ants may feel like they 
are grasping at straws this week, 
given die dearth of government 
economic data and the shortened 
Thanksgiving holiday week. 

In fact, many traders said, 
last week's theme may well be 
repeated: light volume, wary 
participants and all eyes on the 
ongoing budget dash. 

Cash Treasury trading will 
be suspended Thursday and 
shortened Friday. Chicago 
Board of Trade Treasury fu- 


tures will trade shortened ses- 
sions Wednesday and Friday, 
with the session also suspended 
Thursday. 

The ben chmark 30-yearTrea- 
sury bond closed Friday at a 

U S. CREDIT MARKETS 

yield of 6.23 percent, down from 
634 percent a week earlier. 

One potentially bearish fac- 
tor weighing on die market is 
new supply in the form of three- 
and 10-year notes, which are 
scheduled to be auctioned Mon- 


day and Tuesday. But at the 
moment, traders think the mar- 
ket should be able to absorb the 
$31.5 billion in notes. 

“I think we can count out 
price volatility next week and 
expect to sit on our heels,” a 
trader said. “There are no num- 
bers coming out, and we close 
early Wednesday and Friday, 
so weTI be quiet.” he said. 

Bob Brusca, chief economist 
with Nikko Securities in New 
York, said the lack of economic 
news and the shortened week 
“only leaves us with one thing 


to watch and that’s Washing- 
ton.” 

But in the absence of new 
government data because of the 
budget impasse, market-watch- 
ers said they would look more 
closely at private data for clues 
as to the pace of the economy. 

“Of particular interest in the 
credit markets is these private 
sector surveys of retail sales to 
see if these have recovered 
from a dismal October,” said 
John Lonski, an economist with 
Moody's Investors Service 
Carp, in New York. 


New International Bend Issues 

Compiled by Laurence Desvilettes 

Amowit u _. Coup. p. , ^2? 

tesuer (mil Don*) M8t % "k* . 


Floating Bate Notes 

Advanfa Credit S37Ezs 2003 0.tv 100 — 

Card Master Trust 


Banco CRT 
Christiana Bank 


Si 50 2000 sn« 99 JW — 

SI 00 1997 1/16 9953 — 

S435 2005 0J3 100 — ~ 


MBNA Master S435 2005 (La 3 100 

Credit Card T rust 

Compagnie ffi.000 1997 Ojb IOOzb! 

Bancaire 

Nationwide v 15000 2000 Os lOoTis 

Building Society 

Flxed-Coupone 

Advanfa Credit S378ja 2003 6os 99j4 

Card Master T rust 

Cadbury S200 1998 5% 10l.i» 

Schweppes 

Federal Home ST00 2000 6w 100 

Loan Mortgage 

Carp. 

Societe Nafionale $250 1998 5Vi IOOju 

des Chemlns de Fer 

Francois 

Telstra Corp! S2M 2005 6vS 101 JS 

CS First Boston dm 150 2004 7 IOXcts 

Deutsche dm 500 2005 6Vk 10141 

Ausglelchsbank 

Export-import DM 3*3 1998 5 101% 

Bank of Korea 

Oesterrelchlsche dm 200 2002 6Vfa 101% 

Investitlonskredlet 

Suedwesf LB DM 350 2000 516 101.iv 

Capital Markets 

Telekom Pool dm 150 1997 4jo 100 

Finanzierungs 

World Bank dm 200 1998 4 100 

Philips Electronics df 300 2000 5ft IGUos 

European itl 400X00 2005 10% lOlji 

Investment Bank 

Telecom Argentina itl300 1997 14 IOOjp 

STET France 

Telecom 


Over 1 -month Libor. Average life 4.94 years. Fees 0275%. (Salomon Brothers mri.) 

Over 3-month Libor. Noncallabla. Fees 020%. Denominations siQXOQ. (Merrill Lynch infL) 

Over 3-month Libor. Noncallable. Fees 0X5%. Denominations $10X00. (Chemical invest- 
ment Bank.) 

Over 1-month Libor. Average life 7 years. Fees not disclosed. ( J.P. Morgan Securities.) 


1997 Ojb 100x 25 — Over 3-month Pibor. Noncall able. Fees 0.125%. (Credit Commercial de France.) 

2000 OXs 100.15 — Below 3- month Libor. Noncolloble. Fees 0.15%. Denominations 100 million yen. (UBS.) 


2003 60S 99x4 — Average life 4.94 years. Fees 0X0%. (Salomon Brothers inri.) 

1998 5% 101 .137 lOQxo Reoffered at 99262. Noncolloble. Fees 1%%. (Morgan Grenfell.) 

2000 6io 100 — Semiannually. Callable at par in 1998. Fees 020%. (Lehman Brothers Inti.) 

1998 5^ IOOju 99x 3 Reoffered at 99X15. Noncolloble. Fees 1%%. (CS First Boston.) 

2005 61ft 101 J5 99X7 Reoffered at 99X0. Noncaltabte. Fees 2%. (J.P. Morgan Securities.) 

2004 7 102x75 100.15 Reoffered at 100.16 NoncolloMe. Fees 2%%. (CSFB Effectenbank.) 

2005 6% 101x1 98 js Reoffered at 99235. Noncolloble. Fees 2V5%. (Dresdner Bant) 

1998 5 101ft 99 jo Noncolloble. Fees 1X0%. (Cornmerzbonk.7 


99.10 Noncolloble. Fces?tt%. CDG Bonk.) 

98x5 Reoffered at 99X6 Noncolloble. Fees 2%. (Union Bank of SwItzerlondX 

100X5 Noncolloble. Fees 0.938%. (Merrill Lynch IntlJ 

— Noncalloble. Fees 0X5%. (Industrial Bank of Japan.) 

99m Reoffered at 99XX Noncolloble. Fees 1%%. (ING Bonk.) 

99x3 Noncolloble. Fees 1%%. (HSBC Markets.) 

99xs Reoffered at 99X7. Noncolloble. Fees lft%. ( J -P. Morgan Securities.) 


Helaba Finance 
World Bank 
Argentina 

Banco Latino- 
Americano de 
Export oclones 

Bayerlsche 

Verelnsbank 

Belgacom 


DK500 2002 zero 62xo 

SP 15000 2000 lO.io IQTxi 

AusslSO 1998 5 94 jts 

y 45000 1999 5 100 

r 10000 1996 5 100 


61x5 Yield 693%. Noncolloble. Proceeds 310 million kroner. Fees 1%%. (Bonque Bruxelles 
Lambert.) 

99 jd Noncolloble. Fees 1%%. (Banco Central Hlspana) 

— Noncolloble. Fees 1%. (Konkaku Europe.) 

— Noncolloble. Fees 0X75%. (Nomura inn.) 

— Semiannually. At maturity, redemption will be in dollars. Noncalloble. Fees 1%. (Nikko 
Europe.) 


y 50000 2001 2.15 100 jo — Semiannually. Noncaltabte. Fees 0275%. Denominations 100 million yen. (Sanwa Inti.) 


Y 10000 2015 — 700V5 — 


interest will either be 5X1%, payable In marks, or 5X6%, payable In Australian dollars, or 
661%, payable m dollars. Noncolloble. Fees 0X0%. Denominations 100 million vu. (Daiwa 
Europe.) 


Inter-American v 30000 2002 VU 100 — 

Development Bank 

mn Finance Corp. y 15000 2025 — TOOxo — 

Int’l Finance Corp. v 20000 2025 — 700% “ 


— Noncolloble. Fees 0275%. (Nikko Europe.) 


Swedish Export 
Credit 

Equity-Linked 


Y 50000 2010 3X3 100 .40 
Y 10000 1997 zero 99xs 


interest will either be 5X5%, payable In marks, or 6%, payable in Australia* rirninm 
Noncolloble. Fees 0X0%. DenomlnoHons 100 million yen. IDK.B ln" l.) /wsiranon 1301 k,rs - 

Interest will either be 5X5%, payable In marks, or 6%. payable in Austral in™ xniinn. 
Noncolloble. Fees 0X0%. Denominations 100 million yen. (IBJ InH.) dollars. 

Noncolloble. Fees 0X0%. Denominations 100 million yen. (Do two Europe.) 

Yfeld 0.176%. Noncolloble. Fees 0.15%. Denominations 100 million yen. (Morgan Stanley.) ‘ 


Last Week’s Markets 


All figures an as & ctoxeot trotting Frktov 

Stock Indexes 

united States Nov. 17 Nov.H ai*e 

DJ Indus. 498955 48037 +246% 


Euromarts 

Eurobond Yields 


DJ Util. 
DJ Trans. 
5&P100 
S&P5D0 
S&Plnd 
NYSE Cp 


21629 2KDB +1X8 % 
2005X3 2005X0 +007% 
5713? 56476 +10% 
600X7 59272 +124% 
05X7 69666 +134% 
320.12 31SJ8 +127% 


Britain 

FTSE100 360920 152140 +244% 

Japan 

Nikkei 225 11151.16 T7M56 +172% 

Gg 1 1 uiiiy 

DAX 22DL28 117117 +124% 

Hong Kong 

Hong Sens 928770 141185 -U 2 % 

World 

MSCIP 7020 70093 +027% 


Money Rates 

United States Nov.l7 Nov. 10 

Discount rote 96 5ft 

Prime rate 8ft 8ft 

Federal funds rate 511/16 5% 

Japan 

Discount 050 0X0 

Coil money 029 043 

3-month Interbank 050 0X3 

Germany 

Lombard 550 550 

Can money 4 m 4 as 

3-monm interbank 3» 400 

Britain 

Bank base rate 6ft 6% 

Call money 6ft 6ft 

3-mortfh Interbank 6ft 611/1* 

GoM Nov. 17 Nov. 10 arav 

London sni jbsao — IDS % 

RJTLflXX 


no*. 17NOV. 10 Yr bftuYr lew 


Weekly Sales 

Frimory Market 


us. Stow tom 

UX-Lmdra term 
US. fc short term 
Pounds starting 
French francs 
Italian lire 
Daifsli krona 
Swedish kraoa 
ECU, tag term 
ECU, mdm term 
Cats 
Aus.5 
KZ.S 
Yes 


663 665 
600 600 
5.92 5JT7 
600 606 
692 741 
1098 1147 
bJb 642 
9.11 9.15 
749 7X5 
626 627 
7X4 7X1 
8X3 042 
7.30 728 
2.13 1.99 


829 6X1 
8.16 5J99 
7X0 5X2 
9X0 640 
8.18 692 
1242 10X6 
8X1 626 
1027 9.10 
842 7X7 
8X6 676 
9.94 7X1 
KL6S 820 
9X2 728 
421 1.94 


Worta mao, From Morgan Stamm CQPffot Inn 


Source: Luxembourg Stock EfcOunM 


Ubor Rates 

... . 1«ntti JfMnft fr-mofttn 

US-} - _ 5* 5 ,1/14 

Deutsche mart: 4 3 55/16 3 7 « 

POWdStBrtW 6 11/16 6 11/16 6 13/16 


f C * dCl )to,iS Eorodeor 
SfrjjWrtS 4740 101440 907X0 6J638 

IT « st s 

s Sara 

Secondary Market 

s E#r odear 

gw* 849640 2,979X035X9140 Sj 
7031X0 12,755X0 12.109 Jkl 

™ wan wmwmS “ft 

Source; Eunckar. Caaei Bam,. 
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CYBERSCAPE 


New Computer Medicine 
Fights On-Line Viruses 


The Mystique of OPEC Wears Thin 

Gabon’s Threat to Defect Saps Image of Oil Cartel 


There are three or 
four new computer 
viruses in the world 
every day. 


By James Kynge 

Reuters 

T AIPEI — Rather than a conventional office, the place 
where Steve Chang works looks like a clinic for the 
casualties of cyberspace. Stacked in his shelves with 
names such as PC-cillin and Vims Buster are the high- 
tech antidotes to computer viruses stalking the information su- 
perhighway. 

On his wall hangs a large calendar detailing the days on which 
all viruses known to cyber-science are most likely to strike. 

“They are purely malicious." Mr. Chang said of the computer 
viruses his company Tights for a livelihood. 

Mr. Chang is the managing 
. director of Trend Micro De- 

vices, a Taiwan company that is There are three or 

reaping spectacular revenues r 

from designing and selling soft- IOUT new computer 

ware todestroy viruses or stop viruses in the world 

them from infecting computer 

programs. every day. 

Revenue has increased at a 

rate of almost 80 percent an- 
nually over the past few years, 

with 1 994 sales at $ 1 5 million and 1 995 sales expected to hit $24 
million, he said. 

Viruses are written by sophisticated computer users and usually 
timed to strike on a certain day of the year, scrambling data stored 
on disks or rendering software inoperable. 

They are well-known for their capability to rampage through a 
corporation ’s entire computer network, but a fresh danger is posed 
by a proliferating number of viruses on the Internet, the worldwide 
on-line computer network. 

“Now there are three or four new viruses in the world every 
day," Mr. Chang said. “It is a problem updating the lisL" 

With quirky monikers like “MS WORD AAZAO," “Win 
Word Concept" and “Prank Macro.’ * several among the Internet 
viruses attach themselves to the electronic raafl. 

Trend Micro Devices has moved quickly to exploit what is 
potentially an .enormous Internet anti-virus market. 

One of its latest products, PC-cillin '95. is a software package 
designed to protect users of Microsoft’s Windows 95 from 
becoming infected from the Internet. 

Launched in the United States last week and due for release 
Dec. 1 in Taiwan, PC-cillin '95 is able to scan for viruses in any 
incoming or outgoing message. Trend Micro executives said. 

If it detects a virus it immediately stores the infected message 
onto a blank page and alerts the user, who can then follow 
instructions to zap the unwelcome intruder. 

Internet address: CyberScape@ihi-libjiemon.co.uk 


CiMflnl fa Oar te&prn* Departs 

VIENNA — A threat tq defect by the 
African state of Gabon this weekend 
marked OPEC's enduring failure through 
the 1 990s to act as an effective oil carteL 

Gabon told leaders of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries that 
membership just was not worth the an- 
nual fees of $ 1 .8 million. 

• ‘OPEC is in a straitjacket," said Geoff 
Pyne. an energy economist who follows 
the cartel for the investment house UBS. 

Time was when modest sellers like 
Gabon — and Ecuador, which quit in 
1992 — tripped over each other’s heels to 
sit down with die likes of Saudi Arabia at 
oil's top table. 

But that was back at the end of the 
1 970s, when OPEC set prices at up to S4 1 
per barrel (42 U.S. gallons) and paraded 
as a mighty commodity cartel that would 
rewrite the global economic order. 

But after recurrent glut, oil now lan- 
guishes in the bargain basement. Prices 
below $17 are scarcely better in real terms 
than when OPEC was founded 35 years 
ago. 

And the oil ministers who meet for- 
mally in Vienna on Tuesday are not likely 
to be able to juggle production levels so as 
to ratchet prices back up again. 

One failure of the cartel, say Western 
OPEC-watchers, is the way several of the 


12 members persistently cheat on their 
mandated quotas. 

Ironically, OPEC is also a victim of its 
own early success. 

Sky-high prices of 25 years ago 
brought on vigorous Western investment 
in oil basins outside OPEC control, like 
those of the North Sea and Alaska. 

As OPEC honors its quotas and chokes 
supply, outsiders like Britain and Norway 
turn on the tap, fill the void in the market 
and put a lid on prices. 

The laresr arithmetic tells the story. 

• OPEC's current quota pact, which 
ministers will probably have no option but 
to extend for six more months, sets a 
ceiling on its production at 24.52 million 
barrels per day. But monitors say October 
volume exceeded this by about a million. 

* World oil demand, said the Inter- 
national Energy Agency on Nov. 8. is set 
to rise by 1.6 million barrels to 713 
million in 1996. But incremental non- 
OPEC supply will be up by 1.8 million 
Darrels. 

Would-be speculators in oil futures 
worry about what might happen if the 
United Nations lifts its 1991 Gulf War 
embargo on the exports of Iraq. That 
country could probably soon sell 2.0 mil- 
lion barrels per day. 

Besides extending current quotas and 
pleading for output discipline, the OPEC 


talks this week may try to concoct a face- 
saving formula over the Gabon issue, to 
avoid publicly admitting it is no longer a 
full, fee-paying member. 

Gabon's oil minister. Paul Toungui. 
flew briefly to Vienna on Saturday to see 
President Erwin Ariieta of Venezuela, 
who is also the current OPEC president, 
and Secretary General Rilwanu Lukman 
of Nigeria. 

According to an OPEC source. Mr. 
Toungui and Finance Minister Jean Ping 
proposed a plan under which Gabon 
would remain a member of OPEC while 
paying a lower subscription. The two 
Gabonese officials then left for Paris. Mr. 
Toungui made' no comment but said he 
would not return for the talks Toesday. 

The source played down comments by 
another OPEC delegate who said that 
Gabon could be offered an associate 
membership in the organization with no 
voting rights and no quota. 

Aside from fees, small members such as 
Gabon find OPEC quotas irksome because 
these may deter foreign oil investors. 

If the defection of Gabon is final, it will 
not alter the supply-demand balance: The' ' 
country is already ignoring its quota, but 
output capacity is only about 350.000 
barrels a day. The Saudis alone deliver 
8.0 million barrels a day. 

(Reuters. Knight-Ridder) 


Norway’s Central Bank Chief Steps Down 


Reuters 

OSLO — The governor of 
the Norwegian central bank. 
Torstein Moiand. caving in to 
pressure to resign, said Sunday 
he was quitting over a tax scan- 
dal. which has haunted him for 
several years. 

Mr. Moiand, 50. who has 
headed the central bank since 
January 1994. said he had in- 


formed Finance Minister Sig- 
bjora Johnson he was resigning 
for persona] reasons. 

“There are limits to the 
amount of pressure I allow my 
family or myself to be exposed 
to.” be said. “Enough is 
enough. I will now try to find a 
new job.” 

The opposition, which nearly 
felled the Labor minority gov- 


ernment in a vote of no-con- 
fidence last year over Mr. 
Moiand, had renewed calls for 
him to resign after he was or- 
dered to pay a tax penalty. 

On Wednesday. Mr. Moiand 
was charged a penalty tax for 
alleged gross negligence in a 
tax case that dates from 1990. 
He protested his innocence and 
said be would appeal. No figure 


was given for the penalty. 

Norway’s tax authorities 
have investigated allegations 
that Mr. Moiand and dozens of 
others illegally invested in a 
partnership used for financing 
purchases of an Airbus Indus- 
trie passenger plane. 

Mr. Moiand had invested 
75.000 kroner ( $12,1 13) in the 
project and claimed tax breaks. 
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Publish or Perish, China Steel Boom Spurs 
Or Become a Boss Need in- More IronOre 


By Erik Ipsen 

International Herald Tribune 

CORFE MULLEN. England 
— Norman Stobart knows as 
much about publishing as any 
man who has written seven 
novels and logged hundreds of 
rejections over the course of 
two decades. 

But what separates Mr. Sto- 
bait from thousands of other 
frustrated authors is that he has 
taken that exasperating expe- 
rience and launched into the 
book business himself. 

In 1993 he founded his own 
publishing company. New Era 
Writers Guild Ltd., in his 
brand-new mock Tudor tract 
home just outside of the hisioric 
English port town of Poole. “It 
was as a result of trying to get 
my own work established that I 
discovered what I saw as a 
niche,” he said. 

To some it might bear all the 
logic of putting a kid in charge 
of the cookie jar. In fact, friends 
of the 60-year-old third-gener- 
ation East African gently tried 
to dissuade him. 

With their “nice idea. Nor- 
man. but please don Vs” still 
ringing in his ears. Mr. Stobart 
pressed on. 

After 40 years of owning and 
running string of ocean-going 
freighters out of Cape Town, he 
decamped two years ago for 
England, determined to turn the 
tables cm a publishing industry 
he was convinced had lost its 
way. 

“Publishers have gotten fix- 
ated on big-name writers, in 
part as a means to reduce their 
risks,” he said. “Our idea is to 
promote new authors.” 

Having published 10 books 
and set the wheels in motion to 
add four to its list every quarter. 
New* Guild is not exactly a 
leviathan in publishing circles, 
but it is on its way. 

The big break came in August 
when W.H. Smith Group PLC. 
Britain's biggest bookseller, 
placed New Guild's largest or- 
der to date — four tides and a 
total of 3,500 books. 

“It isa tough business, but he 
has now got some good au- 
thors.” said Rosemary Brom- 
ley. owner of an agency that has 
worked with New Guild. 

With his passion for books 
having consumed his life, and 
now threatening to swallow his 
life savings, Mr. Stobart has tried 
to tilt the odds in his favor by 
paring expenses to a minimum. 

His 32-year-old daughter 
runs his Cape Town office, and 
his wife does the accounts in 
their front room, while Mr. Slo- 
bart pours over manuscripts at 
the dining table. All but one of 
his editors and readers at New 
Guild work pan-time. 

Still, Mr. Stoban figures that 
each book costs him from 
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£4,000 to £5.000 ($6,175 to 
$7,720) to publish, which works 
out to anywhere from 70 pence 
to £1 .50 per copy, depending on 
the size of the print run. 

In turn, he sells them at a 
cover price of £4.95 each, giv- 
ing his authors royalties of 15 
percent net and no advance. 

Writers can widen their In- 
come by downing their pens 
and turning _ 
their hands 
to market- 
ing. New 
Guild pays 
its now 200 
members/ 
authors a 5 
percent sales 

commission on each volume 
sold — theirs or anyone else’s. 

To become a New Guild 
member, writers pay annual 
dues of £15. a fee that grants 
them the right to submit as 
many manuscripts as they like. 
For its part. New Guild promis- 
es at least to send back a two-to- 
three page critique of the work 
and not just the industry's stan- 
dard tine “not suitable for our 
lists.” which Mr. Stobart says 
he knows so well. 

Titles are split evenly between 
fiction and nonfiction, which 
leans toward nautical themes. 

His authors are a motley cast. 
Handling a series of well- 
thumbed manuscripts at his din- 
ing room table. Mr. Stobart 
reels off thumbnail biographies 
of their authora. “This chap's a 
teacher. This chap is an. actor 
who manages a repertory com- 
pany in Southampton. This 
chap is a broker up in York- 
shire. And we have now got a 
1 9-year-old in Lancashire who 
writes science fiction.” 
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Reuters 

HONG KONG — China’s fast-growing steel industry is | 
destined to become more reliant on iron ore imports, which | 
could increase by as much as 50 percent by the year 2000, 
Western industry executives said. 

“Irrespective of the economics of the industry. China can’t 
expect to rely on domestic me for tire growth of steel 
production,” an industry insider said. 

‘ ‘Ore imports could rise from 40 million terns to 60 million 
tons by the year 2000. with some caveats,” another executive 
said, citing port bottlenecks, overburdened toad and rail 
networks, and power shortages. 

China will import between 30 million and 40 million tons 
of iron ore in 1995. the sources said, with about 60 percent 
coming from Australia and much of the rest from Brazil. 

China’s biggest steel producer, Shougang Corp., has its 
own iron ore mine in Peru and is expected by industry sources 
to be placing orders for 1996 with Australian producers. 

According to official figures, China produced 91 million 
tons of steel in 1994 and 46.4 million in die first half of 1995. 
China’s recently released ninth five-year plan for 1996 to 
2000 lays down an annual steel production target of 140 
million tons by the end of the century. 

Salomon Brothers said earlier this year that China would 
dominate the global steel industry by the end of the century, 
with annual output of 1 10 million tons. 


Asia Trade Refornf; 
Is Still Too Slow, j 
Executives Say \ 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

OSAKA. Japan — Asian and 
Pacific business executives on 
Sunday welcomed new mea- 
sures by their governments to 
hasten deregulation in the re- 
gion, but they said the reforms 
were disappointing in two key 
areas: investment regulations 
and technical standards. 

Tim Reid, president of die 
Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce. said that the liberaliza- 
tion blueprint adopted by lead- 
ers of APEC, the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation forum, 
was forward-looking, “but it's 
not happening fast enough from 
a business perspective." 

He said the most critical 
shortfall was in investment re- 
forms, where die leaders agreed 
only to vaguely worded com- 
mitments to end restrictions and 
ensure that foreign investors 
were treated no differently from 
local investors. The restrictions 
include limi ts on sectors where 
foreigners can invest, local eq- 
uity requirements, and the need 
for multiple approvals. 

* 'Investment flows have now 
joined trade flows to become 
the driving force behind eco- 
nomic growth in the Asia-pa- 
cific,” Mr. Reid said. Yet each 
of die 12 principles in APEC’s 
non binding investment code 
“has a major loophole for 
countries with restrictive in- 
vestment practices,' ' he said. 

Julio A. Mill an, chairman of 
Banco de Tecnologias SA. a 
diversified industrial group in 
Mexico, said that APEC needed 
a common investment code that 
was “fair, predictable, and en- 
forceable” if the region was to 
compete effectively for its 
share of the limited pool of 
globalmvestment capital. 

Helmut Sofamen, chai rman 
of World-Wide Shipping Agen- 
cy Ltd. in Hong Kong, said he 


was concerned that moves ttf 
introduce uniform product stan- 
dards and customs- procedure^ 
in the region might- be slowed 
down instead of accelerated by 
APEC's collective action. 

He said there was a risk that 
every act to remove impedi- 
ments to trade, investment and 
business activity would be 
viewed “as a bargaining chip 
against other governments, * ’ re- 
sulting in delays in implemen- 
tation and “an increase in po- 
litical tension.'’ 

Business people say that the 
red tape involved in meeting dif- ! 
ferent national standards for 

customs clearance and technical '■ 
approval hinders trade and adds \ 
substantially to costs. “AH of 
these things cost money and lake 
tune,” said Gary L. Tooker, 
chief executive of Motorola Inc. 
“If it was resolved, you could 
get product to the consumer 
faster and more cheaply.” 

While acknowledging that 
progress in investment liberal- 
ization was not as fast as they . 
would like, officials of APEC 
countries said that the group bad 
done some solid work to lay the 
basis for streamlining customs 
clearances and product accep- 
tance on a regionwide basis. ; 

“It's the unsung story of i 
APEC,” said Joan Spero, the ! 
U.S. undersecretary of state for 
economic affairs. ‘ ‘We have set 
the stage for a lot of work that 
will be done on standards, test- 
ing and recognition.” 

Business executives also called 
on APEC to move more quickly 
to introduce m eas u res to make it 
easier for businessmen to travel 
between, and fake up temporary 
residence in. all APEC countries. 

To reassure the private sec- 
tor, APEC leaders on Sunday 
approved a plan to establish a 
permanent business advisory 
council that will report directly 
to them and to senior officials 
of the group. 
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Shell Affirms Intent to Stay in Nigeria 


RMMn 
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-• * Reiners eight other activists of the Ogoni minority. 

, S " THE HAGUE — Royal Dutch/Shell President Nelson Mandela of South 
■ j& iroup has repeated that it will not pull out Africa said Saturday he had asked the United 
; & ^ f Nigeria despite that country's recent States to impose an oil embargo on Nigeria 

: a _ xecution of nine minority-rights activists, and that he had received a "positive" re- 

^bsoI "As long as the United Nations does not sponse from President Bill Clinton. 

: g upose an oil embargo, we will not leave "I asked the United States to apply oil 
a ligeria,’ ‘ the company ' s chairman. Cor sanctions.’ ’ Mr. Mandela said at his home in 
: =; v lerkstroeter. said in an interview to be Johannesburg several hours after he spoke 
* £ » mblished Monday in the German news- to Mr. Clinton by telephone. 

i cl S , a per Die WelL On Sunday, a senior official of South 


ropean Union would be very effective 
against Nigeria's military rulers. 

The nine activists were hanged after 


States to impose an oil embargo on Nigeria being convicted by a military tribunal for 
and that he had received a "positive" re- the murder of four Ogoni chiefs who sup- 
sponse from President Bill Clinton. ported Nigeria’s military government 


Stocks Still Up? 
Are You Joking? 


"I asked the United States to apply oil 
sanctions.’ ’ Mr. Mandela said at his home in 


The executions drew widespread inter- 
national condemnation from governments 


By Floyd Norris 

New York Times Service 


Johannesburg several hours after he spoke and human rights groups, some of which 


to Mr. Clinton by telephone. 

On Sunday, a senior official of South 


The British-Dutch oil company, a major Africa’s governing party renewed die call 


l u nvestor in Nigeria, came under increasing 
f £ii jressure over the weekend to withdraw 
jj^d Tom the country after the execution Nov. 
^ *; p 10 of the playwright Ken Saro-Wiwa and 

- »i n 

.1 M P 


for economic sanctions against Nigeria. 

Cyril Ramaphosa. secretary-general of 
the African National Congress, said an oil 
embargo by the United States and the Eu- 


was directed at Royal Dutch/Shell. 

Mr. Herkstroeter told Die Welt that it 
was "absurd” to accuse Royal Dutch/ 
Shell of complicity in tbe executions. 

"This isn’t about Shell, it's a political 
conflict between the Nigerian government 
and the Ogonis.” he said. 
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The Week Ahead: World Economic Calendar. Nov. 20-24 
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Asia-Pacific 


Expected Singapore: Third-quarter gross domes- 
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tic product; October trade figures. 
Taipei: Packaging Machinery & Ma- 
terials show at World Trade Center 
Exhibition Hall from dirough Nov. 22; 
Managing Funds in Asia 1995 con- 
ference. focusing on Taiwan and other 
emerging markets, at Taipei Grand Hy- 
att Hotel, Nov. 20 - Nov. 21 . 
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Europe 

The Hague:Two-day Global Panel Con- 
ference starts. Among the speakers 
expected are former U.S. President 
George Bush and Yasser Arafat, chair- 
man of die Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization. Nov. 23 - Nov. 24. 
Amsterdam: Fokker NV is expected to 
present details of a government rescue 
package at a extraordinary meeting of 
shareholders on Saturday. 


Americas 


Bogota:Colombia expected to com- 
plete the sale this week of 200 million 
Deutsche marks ($143 million) in Eu- 
robonds. 

Santiago: The Superintendency of 
Banks is expected to release informa- 
tion on financial system growth for Oc- 
tober; National Chamber of Commerce 
announces figures for consumer spend- 
ing In October. 
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Taipei: October export orders and in- 
dustrial production index from the Min- 
istry of Economic Affairs. 

Wellington: New Zealand unemploy- 
ment for the July-September quarter. 
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Copenhagen: October consumer 
prices. 

London: Second estimate of third-quar- 
ter gross domestic product; provisional 
M-4 money supply figures. 

Rome: Producer prices and wholesale 
prices for September. 


Ottawa:September retail trade data. 
Sao Paulo: inflation rate for 30 days 
ended Nov. 15. 

Washington: The U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment releases its weekly report on 
planting progress for seven crops. 


Tuesday Melbourne: Coles Myer Ltd. holds an- 


Nov.21 


nual shareholders meeting. 

Tokyo: September household spend- 
ing; September machinery orders. 
Wellington: Provisional figures for 
New Zealand housing permits in Oc- 
tober. 


London: November digest of econom- 
ic statistics. 

Parls:September industrial production. 
Rome: Preliminary consumer inflation 
for November. 

Vborburg, Netherlands: Industrial pro- 
duction for September and third quarter. 


Mexico City: September retail sales; 
central bank releases foreign reserve 
levels. 

Ottawa: September international trade 
and wholesale trade data. 
Washington: September merchandise 
trade data. 


NEW YORK — Prices 
went up and up. And never 
was seen a discouraging 
trend. So it is for the stock 
market in 1995. 

Last week, with politicians 
squabbling worse than ever 
and with talk of a possible 
default on Treasury securi- 
ties, interest rates fell and the 
Dow Jones industrial average 
neared 5,000. 

Few investors take the cur- 
rent budget battle seriously. 
There is great confidence that 
something will be worked out, 
bringing down tbe deficit and 
averting default. 

So while prices rise. Wall 
Street tells jokes. Did you 
hear about the new types of 
Treasury bonds to be issued 
to avoid default? The Gin- 
grich bonds have no matu- 
rity. the Dole bonds bear no 
interest, and die Clinton 
bonds have no principle. 

To those brought up on tra- 
ditional theories of value, 
reading the stock tables can 
seem like a joke as well The 
Internet stocks, a category no 
one heard of before this year, 
show amazing levitation. 

Uunet Technologies Inc., 


an Internet-access company, 
went public in May with in- 
siders selling shares at S14. 
The shares closed at $91 .50 on 
Friday. The company has yet 
to earn an operating profit. 

Spyglass Inc., a competi- 
tor. is making money. Its in- 
siders sold at S 1 7 in May. but 
the stock hit $102 Friday. 
That’s 204 times profits. 

But the most amazing pan 
of die 1995 stock mazket has 
been the relentless way it ris- 
es. So far, the largest drop in 
the Standard & Poor's 500 
index — the worst you could 
have done in those stocks with 
abysmal market timing — has 
been a dip of 2.4 percent 
There has never been a year 
without a bigger drop. 

This is occurring because 
of the massive commitment 
of individual investors to the 
stock market, largely through 
mutual funds. It is a trend 
brought on by baby boomers 
worried about retirement and 
convinced dial stocks are the 


only long-term answer. 
It is also a reminder to 


It is also a reminder to mar- 
ket seers that stocks go up 
because there are buyers will- 
ing to pay more, which may or 
may not be related to such 
things as profits and divi- 


Vl feAianty Sydney: Qantas Airways Ltd. holds 
Nott22 annual general meeting. 

Tokyo: September diffusion index from 
the Economic Planning Agency; Bank 
of Japan Governor Yasuo Matsushita 
holds regularly scheduled news con- 
ference. 


Paris: Final October consumer price in- 
dex. Forecast up 0.1 percent in the 
month, 1 .8 percent in year. 
Stocktiolm:Seplember retail sales; Oc- 
tober trade balance figures. 

Voorburg, Netherlands: Third-quarter 
economic growth figures. 


Ottawa:October consumer price index. 
Washington:Labor Department re- 
ports initial weekly state unemploy- 
ment compensation Insurance claims; 
Commerce Department reports second 
of three estimates of economic growth 
for the third quarter. 


German Firms Bewail 
Loss of Construction Jobs 


Thursday Sydney: October new vehicle regis- 
Nov. 23 7 lotion data; John Fairfax Holdings Ltd. 

holds annual meeting; Harvey Norman 
Holdings Ltd. holds annual meeting. 
Wellington: Wage costs for the Juiy- 
September quarter; Food prices for 
November. 


Amsterdam: ING Group NV will re- 
lease its third-quarter earnings. 
Madrfd:Third-quarter unemployment 
Paris: Bank of France monetary policy 
council meets. 

Stockholm: Central Bank releases 
September current account figures. 


Mexico C!ty:Nominal third-quarter 
gross domestic product figures. 
Ottawa: September international se- 
curities transactions data. 

Santiago: Central Bank announces 
the monthly indicator of economic ac- 
tivity and trade figures for October. 


Friday 
Nov. 24 


Sydney: New private investment fig- 
ures for the September quarter. 
Tokyo: Japan’s city banks and several 
power companies are scheduled to re- 
port half-year earnings. 

Wellington: October overseas trade. 


London: November monthly trends sur- 
vey released by the Confederation of 
British Industry. 

Paris:September trade balance; Oc- 
tober household consumption. 
Vborburg, Netheriancfs:October pro- 
ducer confidence index. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan releases its consumer sen- 
timent index. 

Caracas: International reserves data. 
Mexico City:Consumer price index for 
the first two weeks of November. 
Ottawa: 1994 net farm income report. 


NASDAQ NATIONAL MARKET 


Consolidated trading for week 
ended Friday, Nov. 17. 

(Continued) 
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Germany Denies Eurofighter Deal 

BONN (Reuters)— Germany on 5, un i a> n ^ r ni ^. d p ?Sntfd S 

that it would break months of f ; t would 

rofighter aircraft by increasing the number ot pianeN n 

order in return for keeping its share of the p , xveekeni j 
A German Defense Ministry spokesman denied awee^ 

British press report that London and 1 Bonn f ^urtiSr*vork on 
Germany could keep its 30 percent share of P . . s0or40 

the plane in exchange for increasing its share of order* bv *oor*i 

“ being jointly developed by four European com- 

panies, is two years behind schedule d^pih-. seven ^ earN 
investment totaling f 12 billion ($18.88 billion). 


Unibanco of Brazil Absorbs Naeional 

SAO PAULO (Bloomberg) — Unibanco S A of Brazil has,sa^ 
mat it paid about 1 billion reals ($ 1. ^ Whon) for Banco 


SA to form one of the three-largest nonstate banks m i the ^eounuy. 
Unibanco said Saturday it would assume all of National s 


umoanwi 84UU Odiuiuay i* — , j 

commercial banking operations but noted that Naeional 
open for normal operations on Monday. 


Poland Weighs Delay in OECD Entry 

WARSAW (Reuters) — Poland may delay a planned early 
1996 entry into the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development because of problems adjusting its banking laws, a 
Foreign Ministry official has said. ... 

“We are hoping to get the membership only in summer next 
year." Zbigniew Szymanski, a deputy department head at the 
minify, said Saturday. He said Poland was currently 70 per- 
cent” ready to join the OECD. 


World Bank Pledges Support to Kiev 

KIEV (Reuters) —The president of the World Bank. James D ; 
Wolfensohn, pledged Sunday to provide Ukraine with^ annua) 
assistance of about "$1 billion over tbe next few years.” but he 
urged the former Soviet republic to proceed with economic 
reforms. 

He also said the hank wanted clear indications that Ukraine was 
“pushing forward with a privatization plan.” 


BONDS: Sensing the Rally's End 


Continued from Page 18 


Bloomberg Business News 

BONN — The construction industry in Western Germany 
stands to lose about 40,000 jobs this year, partly because more 
foreign companies are entering the market, an industry group said 
Sunday. 

"The job loss is based in great part on the penetration by South 
and West European low-wage companies into the German con- 
struction market." the Association of the German Construction 
Industry said. 

The group sees a continuation of the trend in 1996. Un- 
employment among West German construction workers will 
average about 100.000 for 1995. 10 percent above last year. 

Another cause is the slowdown in construction in the region, the 


group said. Construction declined by 0.5 percent in 1995 and will 
probably fall about 3 percent in 1996, it estimated. 


probably fall about 3 percent in 1996, it estimated 
In Eastern Germany, the number of workers is expected to 
increase by 25,000. 

But the association said the growth in construction employment 
in the region was slowing, so that the industry cannot take so many 
workers from other sectors. 


currency and the bond markets 
remain vulnerable. 

They said that the promised 
institutional changes in the op- 
eration of the health service will 
take time tobe implemented, and 
the increased taxes and reduced 
spending hold the risk of slow- 
ing growth — putting in doubt 
the government’s ability to meet 
its targeted fiscal deficit. 

David Naud£ at J. P. Morgan 
in Paris said he had reduced his 
forecast for next year's growth 
to 1.7 percent from the 2 per- 
cent previously expected. The 
government forecast, on which 
its revenue estimates are based, 
is 2.8 percent 

Slower growth not only 
threatens the government’s in- 


come and spending targets, but 
the risk of increased unemploy- 
ment also can be expected to 
challenge the credibility of ad- 
hering to the strict fiscal criteria 
needed to participate in a mon- 
etary union with Germany. 

After the reduction in official 
French rates last week, which 
fueled a sharp rally in the band 
market, analysts say further cuts 
now depend on a lowering of 
rates in Germany. It is widely 
assumed that the Bundesbank 
will cut its discount rate by the 
year-end by at least a quarter or 
a half-point from 3.5 percent 

The prospect of capital gains 
as bond prices rise on the back of 
lower official rates appears to be 
pulling money from Japan into 
the mark. The mark rose 2 per- 
cent against the yen last week. 
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Marianne Kjoerstad crashing across the finish line to place second in the World Cup women's slalom in Colorado. 

Eder Wins Her First World Cup Slalom 


The .Associated Press 

BEAVER CREEK, Colorado — Elfi 
Eder of Austria packaged two solid runs to 
win a women’s World Cup slalom for her 
first career victory in six seasons on the ski 
tour. 


second, 71-hundredths of a second back, 
despite doing a face-plant across the finish 
line. 

"That was not planned," Kjoerstad said 
with a laugh. 

Martina Ertl of Germany, who won a 


“It's kind of overwhelming.' ’ Eder said super-G at nearby Vail on Thursday, stood 


after her vicrory Saturday. "I felt very 
good in training yesterday and again this 
morning. I was looking for a top-five fin- 
ish. That I could win was a pleasant sur- 
prise.” 

Eder, whose best previous World Cup 
finish was fourth in 1994, negotiated die 
first run over a steep, icy course in 39.1 1 
seconds — 16-hundredths of a second 
faster than Edda Mutter of Germany. 


On a tighter second-run course. Mutter ditions warranted it 


on her second run. 

Officials used the reverse-13 rule for the 
second run, instead of the controversial 
reverse-30 rule used in die men's giant 
slalom on Friday. 

The International Ski Federation adopt- 
ed the reverse-30 rule for this season, but 
gave race officials the option of changing 
to the more traditional reverse-13 if con- 


missed a gate, and Eder had the fifth-fastest 
clocking for an aggregate time of 1 minute, 
22.49 seconds. 

Marianne Kjoerstad of Norway came 
from eighth place in die first run to wind up 


Under the reverse-30, the top 30 fin- 
ishers in the first run of giant slalom and 
slalom are to run in reverse order, meaning 
the leader would run 30th and be exposed 
to a tutted, deteriorating course. Officials 


Lightning Strikes Vancouver for a 5-4 Victory 


Reuters 

Petr Klima's heroics proved that the 
Lightning could strike twice. 

Klima set up the tying goal with 2.2 
seconds left in the third period and then 
notched the game-winner at 2:06 of over- 
time as the Lightning rallied on Saturday 
night for its first-ever victory over the 
Vancouver Canucks, 5-4. 

Klima took Roman Hamrlik's pass and 
beat Vancouver's goal tender, Kirk Mc- 

NHL ROUNDUP 

Lean, with a slap shot from the slot to give 
Tampa Bay its first victory after five losses 
against Vancouver. 

"We finally got lucky. Every game’s 
been close.” Klima said. "When they 
scored iheir fourth goal. I said, ‘Here we go 
again.’ but Roman gave me a nice pass for 
die one-timer." 

Alexander Selivonov forced the OT by 
scoring the Lightning's fourth power-play 
goal of the game. With the Canucks’ de- 
fenseman Bret Hedican in the box, Tampa 
Bay pulled its goahender. Daren Puppa, for a 
6-on-t advantage. Selivanov then tipped 
Klima's 55-foot (17-meter) shot past Mc- 
Lean. 

Roman Oksuita and Cliff Ronning each 
had a goal and an assist for Vancouver, 
which is winless in its last five games. 

Sab>«* 5, Devfl* 4 Donald Audette scored 
his second power-play goal of the came 
with left in the third period and vis- 
iting Buffalo rallied to beat New Jersey. 

Audette. who scored the tying goal late in 
the second period and also added two assists, 
pul a wrist shot through the legs of New 


Jersey’s goaltender, Martin Brodeur. for 
Buffalo’s fourth power-play goal of the 
game. 

The Devils, who outshot the Sabres. 47- 
26, blew 2-0 and 4-2 leads and failed to 
score on three two-man advantages- 

Ffyer*4, Wha ie r* 2 In Hartford. Connecti- 
cut, Karl Dykhuis and Shjon Pedein scored 
67 seconds apart in the second period, and 
Garth Snow stopped 21 shots to lift Philadel- 
phia past the Whalers. Dykhuis scored twice 
for the Flyers, who overcame Glen Wesley’s 
two-goal afternoon for the Whalers. 

Snow made several key saves in the final 
minute and Eric Lindros put his 14th goal 
into an empty net 

Bruin* 5, Bhw* 2 In Boston. Ray 
Bourque scored twice and added an assist 
and Scott Bailey made 36 saves and record- 
ed his first National Hockey League vic- 
tory in his second start as the Bruins broke 
a three-game winless streak with a victory 
over St Louis. 

Cam Neely. Don Sweeney and Jozef 
Stumpel each had a pair of assists for Bos- 
ton. 

Canadian* 5, Senator* 1 In Montreal, 
defensemen Patrice Brisebois and Lyle 
Odelein each had a goal and an assist and 
Patrick Roy made 31 saves, leading the 
Canadiens past Ottawa. 

Vincent Damphousse, Saku Koivu and 
Turner Stevenson also scored for Montreal, 
which posted its fourth straight victory and 
seventh straight against Ottawa. 

Sean Hill, a former Canadien. scored die 
only goal for die Senators, who suffered 
their seventh straight loss. 

Mapi« Loafs 2, Jots i In Toronto. Mats 
S undin and Benoit Hogue scored and Felix 


CROSSWORD 


Potvin made 14 of his 21 saves in the final 
period as Toronto held off Winnipeg. 

Potvin faced only eight shots over the 
first two periods, but Teemu Selanne 
scored short-handed with 8:30 left in the 
middle session to pull the Jets within 2-1. 

Potvin made his biggest save of the game 
with three minutes left and the teams playing 
4-on-4 when he stopped Keith Tka-chuk's 

ti P- _ , . 

Pangians 3, Capitals O In Pittsburgh, Ken 
Wregget stopped 32 shots for his fifth 
career shutout and Jaromir Jagr set up all 
three goals as the Penguins defeated Wash- 
ington. Wregget stopped 1 6 shots in Wash- 
ington's first-period barrage, as Joe 
Dziedzic's first NHL goal, at 13:21 of the 
first period was all Pittsburgh needed 

Bryan Smolinski tallied his second of 
the season at 5:50 of the second, and Mario 
Lemieux notched his league-leading 17th 
goal 3:46 later to make it 3-0. 

Avalanche 5, Flames 2 Craig Wolanin 
had a goal and an assist as Colorado re- 
mained the only undefeated team at home 
in the NHL with a victory over Calgary. 

Stephane Ftsei stopped 28 shots for Col- 
orado. which is 7-0-2 in its first season in 
Denver. 

King* 3, Panthers 2 In Los Angeles, 
Kevin Todd's short-handed goal early in 
the second period snapped a tie and Byron 
Dafoe stopped 32 shots as the Kings cooled 
off Florida Rick Tocchet opened the scor- 
ing and Daniel Lacroix added a goal in the 
third period for Los Angeles. 

John Vanbiesbrouck stopped 25 shots and 
Tom Fitzgerald and Jesse Belanger scored 
for Florida, which had its franchise -record 
eight-game unbeaten streak snapped. 


ACROSS 

i Late tennis V. I P. 
Arttiur 

5 Drying oven 

D Sammy Davis Jr. 

book -Yes * 

ia Karate blow 

14 jbodied 

seaman 

is Window cover 
ie Stable d'et? 

is Fix deep and 
tight 

is Approved 

20 White House's 
CW.ce 

2 1 Considers 


22 Mr. Onassis 

23 immature 
salamander 

26 Outbursts 

30 Sticky stuff 

31 Lime 
troublemakers 

as Stepson or 
Emperor 
Claudius 
36 Ballplayer's 

bobbte 
36 Frisky 

41 — John of 
'Tommy" 

42 Dictator fdi 

43 ’ Exerted' 

(1984 hit) 


Solution to Puzzle of Nov. 17 


HDHdsnnssiu snan 
□nananaana aaaa 
BnaEQEJseass naan 
0H0 Gnnaaa anas 
□tsoaa anaan aaa 
noaaa snag ana 
0DC10E3I3 nniaas 

anaciaa □annga 
□mam □gaastn 
□qq mass aranaa 
sma aaaaa aaana 
naan aaaaa ama 
□□na QaaaaaaaBa 
□□□a aaaaaaoaaa 
qbbh tnBBaanaagH 


«4 Aviation prefix 

45 Worded 

46 Classic auto 
49 Symbol of 

punishment 

so Sour 

33 ‘Get a on 

iir 

67 Plant cases 
w The Red — 
(W.W.Iace) 

•2 Tout’s locale 

63 Accommodate 

64 To be, in Brest 

65 Words of 
comprehension 

66 Went by taxi 

67 Legendary 
Bunyan 

66 Dorm items 


1 Yearned 

2 Was brilliant 

3 Multitude 

4 Downs town 

3 Blockheads 
i Have m 

one's bonnet 
7 Winter 
transportation 
• Koppelor 
Kennedy 

9 La Douce 

10 Ancestor of a tax 


11 Mimic 

12 Actor Sparks 
is Contrives 
17 Former 

"formerty" 

20 Silver container 

22 Handsome gent 
24 Pays, as the bill 

23 Remains of an 
ancient statue, 
maybe 

27 Hotel 

28 View 

28 Fragrance 

31 -■ — the worst 

32 Free-for-all 

33 Russian 
Revolution 
locale 

34 Pavement 
caution 

37 Heine's husband 

39 Available, as a 
book 

40 Opposite wsw 

46 50's dance 

47 Pub missile 

51 West Indies 
Indian 

52 Clear the board 

53 Reduced to 
granules 

54 Cooks a pie 

36 Hitchcock thriller 



Flawless Florida and Ohio State 
Get Ready for Bowl Showdowns 


RoU> liltiaaXMi/iUuMss 


said the change was made to create more 
suspense for spectators and give more 
skiers a chance for a medal. 

Officials implemented the the reverse- 
30 rule in Friday's men's slalom but it did 
not distract Michael von Grunigen of 
Switzerland, who made up nearly a full 


seventh after the first run but missed a gate second to capture his second straight men’s 


World Cup giant slalom. 

Von Grunigen reeled in the first-run 
leader, Lasse Kjus of Norway, and Urs 
Kaelin of Switzerland placed third to du- 
plicate the top-three finish of last week's 
season opener in France. 

Alberto Tomba of Italy, the defending 
World Cup overall, giant slalom and 
slalom champion, could finish no higher 
than seventh. Tomba ranked fourth after 
the first run, 1.77 seconds off Kjus's 
pace. 

Tomba had no complaints about the rule 
after Friday's race, saying, “The course 
was good." 


The Associated Press 

Second-ranked Ohio State and No. 3 
Florida kept their national championship 
hopes alive and remained undefeated going 
into showdowns against [heir arch-rivals 
next week. 

Eddie George rushed for 130 yards and 
two touchdowns as Ohio State beat Indiana, 
42-3, on Saturday, while Chris Doering 
caught 11 passes for 169 yards and two 
scores in Florida’s 38-7 victory over Van- 
derbilt. 

In Columbus, Ohio, Bobby Hoying 
threw two TD passes to Terry Glenn and 
broke Ohio Stale's record for passing 
yardage in a season with 2,737. Hoying 
was knocked out of die game with a con- 
cussion in the third quarter, but team doc- 
tors said he should be available for next 
week's game against No. 12 Michigan. 

Ohio State improved to 1 1-0 for the third 
time in school history, but the Buckeyes 
must beat the Wolverines to get the Big 
Ten's Rose BowJ berth. 

A victory would give Ohio Stale a share of 
the conference crown with Northwestern, 
but the Buckeyes would go to Pasadena 
because they would have a better overall 
record than the Wildcats (10-1), who closed 
their regular season with a 23-8 victory over 
Purdue. An Ohio State loss would send 
Northwestern to the Rose BowL 

"We’re right where I thought we’d be." 
the Buckeyes’ coach, John Cooper, said. 
"We go into every game thinking we’re 
going to win. But I’m probably die only 
guy in here who thought we'd be 1 1-0.” 

George, locked in a tight Heisman Tro- 
phy race with Nebraska quarterback Tom- 
mie Frazier, sat out the fourth quarter 
against Indiana and finished with 130 
yards, 29 under his average. Top-ranked 
Nebraska didn't play Saturaay. 

In Gainesville, Florida, Danny Wuerffel 
threw f or 29 9 yards and two TDs, giving him 
29 this season and a share of die South- 
eastern Conference record. But he failed to 
complete 50 percent for the first time all 
year, going 17-for-35 with one interception. 
Florida is 10-0 for the first time in school 


history. The Gators can secure a spot in the 
Fiesta Bowl, most likely against Nebraska, 
with a victory against No. 6 Florida State 
next weekend. 

No. 4 Tennessee 34, Kentucky 31 In Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, Peyton Manning passed 
for two touchdowns and ran for another in 
the second half as Tennessee rallied to beat 
Kentucky. 

No. 5 Nerttiweetavn 23, Purdue 8 In West 

Lafayette, Indiana, Darnell Autry gained a 
career-high 226 yards as Northwestern 

COUIOI FOOTBALL 

clinched a share of its first conference tide 
since 1936. The Purdue fullback Mike Al- 
ston became the Boilermakers' career rush- 
ing leader by gaining 71 yards on 16 car- 
ries. 

No. 6 Florida St. 58, Maryland 17 In Tal- 

labassee, Florida, Danriy Kanell set an At- 
lantic Coast Conference record for career 
TD passes as Florida State (9-1) tied Vir- 
ginia for the league title. Kanell was 24-of- 
34 for 346 yards and two TDs, giving him 
56 in his career. Maryland’s Jermaine 
Lewis caught nine passes, raising his career 
total to an ACC-record 193. 

No. 9 Colorado 27, No. 7 Kansas St, 17 In 

Manhattan, Kansas, John Hessler threw a 
20-yard scoring pass to James Kidd with 
1 :04 left giving Colorado a comeback vic- 
tory and a trip to die Cotton Bowl. Both 
teams finished 9-2 overall and 5-2 in the 
Big Eight. 

No. 8 Notre Dame 44, Air Force 14 In 

Colorado Springs, Colorado, Randy Kinder 
and Autry Denson each ran for more than 
100 yards as Notre Dame (9-2) locked up a 
berth in the Orange or Sugar bowls. 

No. lO Texas 27, Texas Christian 19ln 

Austin, Texas, Shon Mitchell ran for two 
scores, including a 2-yard TD with 2:08 
remaining. Texas (8-1-1) appeared to gain 
momentum after a controversial fourth- 
quarter fumble call that went against the 
Longhorns. 

UCLA 24, No. 11 Southern Cal 20 In Los 

Angeles. Jim McElroy set up one touch- 


down with a reception and ihre* fora TD 
as UCLA beat its crosstown rival tor the 
fifth straight time. The Bruins (7-4) will go 
to the Aloha Bowl, while the Trojans (8-_- 
1) are headed to the Rose Bowl. 

No. 19 Penn Slate Z7, No. 12 " 

In State College. Pennsylvania. Wally 
Richardson threw two TO ; passes and tan 
State scored on a fake field goal with -.40 
remaining. Stephen Pitts, a linle-used I «ar 
injured for much of the season, ran for 164 
yards. 

No. 20 Virginia Ted* 36, No. 13 Virginia 29 ■ 

In Charlottesville. Virginia. Jim Druck- 
enmiller threw a go-ahead TD pass to Jer- 
maine Holmes with 47 seconds left, and 
Antonio Banks clinched it with a 65^yaiu 
interception return on the final play- Tech 
(9-2) clinched at least a share of the Big 
East title and remained in contention for the 
Orange or Sugar bowls. 

28, No, 14 Aikaiuas O In Baton 1 
Rouge. Louisiana, a redshirted freshman. 
Kendall Cleveland, rushed for 102 yards 
and three touchdowns as LSU (6-4- 1 ) be- 
came eligible for a bowl game. Arkansas 
(8-3) had previously clinched the SEC 
Western Division title and will play Florida 
for the league championship Dec. 2. 

No. 15 Kansas 22, Oklahoma St. 17 In 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. Mark Williams - 
threw for one touchdown and ran for an- . 
other as Kansas (9-2) reached nine vic- 
tories for foe first time since 1968. 

No. 16 Oregon 12, Oregon St. 10 In Eu- 
gene, Oregon. Joshua Smith, a freshman, 
kicked four field goals as Oregon earned a 
berth in the Cotton Bowl and handed Ore- 
gon State its 10th straight loss. 

No. 21 Auburn 31, No. 17 Alabama 27 In 
Auburn, Alabama, Fred Beasley's 22-yard 
TD run and a late defensive stand lifted the - 

Tigers (8-3) over the Crimson Tide (8-3). 

No. 18 Texas A&M 56, Mkkfle Tennessee 

St. 14 In College Station, Texas, Albert 
Connell caught a 61-yard TD pass on the 
second play of the game and Leeland McEl- 
roy ran for two scores in the first quarter as 
the Aggies (7-2) extended the nation’s 
longest home winning streak to 31. 


Magic Loses Game — and 2 Stars 


IHiSfa by Skhny L ROMula 

OjYew York Tones/ Edited trY WW Shone. 


57 London 
goodbye 
SB Linen color 
59 Movie unit 


60 Lawyer's 

exam 

61 Fuss 

62 Agent, slangily 


Reuters 

The Orlando Magic lost 
more than a game as Bimbo 
Coles’ three-pointer with 20 
seconds to play lifted the Miami 
Heal to a 93-90 victory over the 
Magic, which lost Penny Hard- 
away and Horace Grant to in- 
juries. 

Hardaway and Grant missed 
the final 3:15 minutes Saturday 

NBA ROUNDUP 

night after they were hurt in a 
loose-ball scramble that in- 
volved six players. Grant in- 
jured his left knee and was tak- 
en out on a portable snetcher 
while Hardaway, who scored 
18 points, left with a muscle 
cramp in his right leg. 

Dennis Scott, who scored 22 
points, hit two key baskets to 
give Orlando a 90-87 lead with 
2:32 to play. 

Billy Owens finished with 20 
points and Alonzo Mourning 
added 1 9 for Miami, which also 
got 16 points and 12 rebounds 
from Kevin Willis. 

Joe Wolf, an Orlando re- 
serve, added 16 points, includ- 
ing 10 in the fourth quarter, on. 
8-of-9 shooting for the Magic. 

"It was special to beat them 
the way they beat us," said 
Coles, referring to Hardaway's 
layup with 12 seconds left in 
Orlando's 94-93 victoty on 
Nov. 11. "It hurt me in the 
heart. Hopefully, this will hurt 
them the same way." 

Paean 118, SufMHrSonies 104 
Reggie Miller scored 15 of his 
season-high 35 points in the 
third quarter as Indiana downed 
visiting Seattle. 

Shawn Kemp had 27 points. 
12 rebounds and nine assists for 
the Sorties, who dropped tbeir 
fourth straight against Indiana. 

The Pacers trailed 56-52 at 
halftime but began the third pe- 
riod with a 20-5 burst, including 
seven by Miller. 

Cavaliers 93, Pistons 90 In 

Cleveland, Terrell Brandon 
scored 26 points, including a 
jumper with 1:48 to play that 
snapped a tie and lifted the Cav- 
aliers to victory over Detroit. 

Chris Mills added 20 for the 
Cavs, who have won back-to- 
back games after an 0-7 start 
and captured their first home 
game in four tries. 

Hill finished with 24 points 
and Houston added 15 for De- 
troit, which dropped its eighth 
straight game at Cleveland. 

Raptors 103, Bullets 102 In 

Washington, Damon Stoud- 
amire, a rookie, scored 23 
points, including a 14-footer 
with two seconds left that lifted 
Toronto to its first road victory 
in franchise history. 

Alvin Robertson added 22 I 
points for Toronto, which blew 
an 18-point lead before pulling ! 
out the victory. 

Juwan Howard finished with 
25 points and Robert Pack ; 
added 20 for the Bullets, who : 
lost a chance to win when Cal- ] 
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Pistons forward Grant Hill driving for the basket against Cleveland's Bobby Phills. 


TODAY’S COMICS, 
PAGE 21 


bert Cheaney saw his 14-foot 
jumper bounce off the rim at the 
buzzer. 

Nets 93, T6ers 79 In East 
Rutherford, New Jersey, Ar- 
man Gilliam scored 24 points 
and grabbed 1 1 rebounds as the 
Nets routed Philadelphia. . 

Kevin Edwards scored 13 
points and P J. Brown added 1 1 
for New Jersey, which im- 
proved to 4-0 at home. 

Clarence Weatfaerspoon 
scored 17 points and Jerry Stack- 
house added 16 for Philadelphia . 
which has lost four straight by a 
combined S8 points. 

Rockets 101, Nugget* 96 In 

Houston. Clyde Drexler scored 
17 of his 21 points in the second 
half, including a key three- 

6 tint play late in the game, as 
ouston extended its winning 
streak to four games. 

Robert Horry scored 22 
points for Houston. Bryant 
Stith scored 17 points and 
Dikembe Mutombo added 15 
for Denver. 

Spun 109, Hemet * 107 In San 

Anionio, Sean Elliott hit two free 
throws with four seconds re- 
maining as the Spurs handed 


Charlotte its fourth straight loss. 
Elliott finished with 21 points 
and David Robinson added 27 
points and 14 rebounds. 

Dell Curry sank three free 
throws for Charlotte with 20 
seconds to play, tying the game 
107-107. Larry Johnson missed 
a 20-footer from the right of the 
key as time ran oul 

Johnson scored 28 points, 
Cuny added 21 and Kendall 
Gill had 11 points, 12 assists 
and 10 rebounds for the Hor- 
nets. 

Celtic* 99 , Buck* 93 In Mil- 
waukee. Dino Radja scored 15 
of his 21 points in the third 
quarter as Boston defeated Mil- 
waukee. 

Eric Williams and Sherman 
Douglas scored 18 for Boston. 

Vin Baker scored 26 points 
and grabbed nine rebounds, and 
Glenn Robinson added 22 for 
Milwaukee. 

_ Suns 107, T>*a Blazers 102 In 

Phoenix, Arizona, Wesley Per- 
son came off the bench to score 
26 points and Charles Barkley 
added 20 as the Suns beat Port- 
land. 

Clifford Robinson scored 30 


points and Aaron McKie had 19.’ ' 
points for the Trail Blazers, ■ 
who have lost two straight and' ' 
got a season-high 16 rebounds'' 
from Arvidas Sabonis. 

r 126, Tfr nto wwolve* 192 ' 

Karl Malone scored nine of his;- 
31 points in a second-quarter 1; 
run as visiting Utah extended its - 
winning streak to four games. / 

Malone made his final 12 ' 
shots and Chris Morris added - 
21 points for the Jazz. Isaiah'' 
Rider scored 24 points and'. 
Micheal Williams added 14 for l 
Minnesota, which has lost four’ 
straight games by a combined * 
73 paints. " 

Warrior* 181, Maverick* 108 - 

In Oakland, California, Tira ^ 
Hardaway and Latreil Sprawl® 
each scored 27 points as Golden 
State beat Dallas to snap a v 
three-game losing streak. ? 

Chris Mullin scored 23 .1 
points and Hardaway dished 
out 12 assists for Golden State, ’ 
which shot 60 percent (44-for- < 
74) from the field. ; 

Jamal Mashbum scored 32 - 
points, including the team's 
first 10. and Jimmy Jackson 
added 20 for Dallas. 
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\\ Kt \ Ajax Strolls On; 
\ Milan Is Held 
By 17 -Year Old 
Goalkeeper 

Reuters 

Ajax Amsterdam cruised to a 4-1 victory 
over Groningen on Sunday, extending its 
unbeaten run in the Dutch first division to 49 
games and taking their goal tally after 15 
matches to 55-5. 

‘ • , Jari Liunanen laid on die first goal for 

* Patrick Kluivert, who missed on his first 
■ attempt but scored on the rebound. When 

SOCCER ROUNDUP 

Kluivert was fouled, Litmanen scored from 
the ensuing penalty. Ajax extended its lead 
in the 69th minute when midfielder Kiki 
• Musampa set up Nigeriaa striker 

■ ^ N wank wo Kanu. PSV Eindhoven, in sec- 

ond, thrashed the bottom club. De Graaf- 
schap, 8-0 on Saturday. 

Italy In front of a record 28.000 crowd 
at Parma’s Tardini stadium. Gorge Weatu 
Baggio, Gianfranco Zola and Sto/chkov 
were outshone by a 17-year-old debutant: 
Parma's goalkeeper, Gianluigi Buffon. 

Buff co emerged from his baptism by fire 
with a clean sheet and several ma gnifirmt 
saves. After 13 minutes he dived bravely at 
the feet of Stefano Eranio. He showed re- 
markable reflexes to dp Simone's snapshot 
- from six meters round the post in the dying 
minutes. 

The home team came closest to scoring 
in the 20th minute when Buffon’s opposite 
number, Sebastiano Rossi, dived full- 
length to parry Zola's free kick. 

Juventus. which started the day seventh, 
beat Fiorendna, 1-0. with a goal by Del 
Piero after 1 1 minutes. For the first time 
this season, the team managed to recreate 
* ■. its impressive European Cup form in the 
league with their midfield, led by Por- 
tugal’s Paolo Sousa, rarely letting Fiorenri- 
na into the match. 

Juve's victory was marred by clashes 
between rival fans before the march in which 
one fan suffered knife wounds. 

Germany Lothar Matthaus returned to ; 
■ the Bayern Munich team Saturday after a 1 
long injury layoff and helped his team to a 2- j 
j t % • 0 Bundesiiga victory over Werder Bremen 

i 4 1 ^ ^ • — just one week after he resumed training. I 

ill Mv . [.• i Marthaeus played from the start, wear- t 
mg the captain's armband. It was his first l 
Bundesiiga match since rupturing an 
Achilles tendon in January. ] 
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England’s Solace: 
Hope in Humiliation 


International Herald Tribune 
LONDON — Every humiliation, every 
bruise from the 24-14 throttling adminis- 
tered Saturday by South Africa gave hope to 
England. 

At least, the hope was there if En g la nd 
warned to find it. Just three years ago. 
England devastated South Africa on the 


_ . _ . S.Tbtuua/Agtnwft w FV -m« 

Jan Litmanen of Ajax, squeezed by Groningen’s Arjan Blaauw, left, and Roel Liefden during tbeir match Sunday. 



England The Ukrainian winger Andrei 
Kanchelskis scored bis first goals for Ev- 
erton to give his team a victory in the 
Liverpool deity. 

Kanchelskis struck in the 53rd and 69th 
minutes at Anfieki to thrust Everton to a 2-1 
Premier League victory against Liverpool, 
for the first time in nine years. 

In another clash of near neighbors, Tot- 
tenham beat its north London rival. Ar- 
senal, 2-1 , at home. Teddy Sheringham and 
a fellow striker, Chris Armstrong, scored 
for Tottenham after Dennis Bergkamp had 
put Arsenal ahead after only 14 minutes. 

Newcastle United, the league leader, 
tied 1-1 at Aston Villa, allowing Manch- 
ester United, which took the lead against 
Southampton after 15 seconds and won, 4- 
1, to close in. The reigning champions, 
Blackburn Rovers, in 10th place beat Not- 


tingham Forest, 7-0, ending the last un- 
beaten run in the Premier League. 

snuN Espafiol drew level on points with 
Alien co Madrid and Barcelona at the top of 
die Spanish first division with a tough 1-0 
victory in a rain-soaked match at M£rida on 
Sunday. A goal difference keeps Espafiol 
third. Barcelona beat Albacete 3-0 and 
Atletico lost, 1- 0. to its neighbors Real 
Madrid on Saturday night. 

A superb goal from the Paraguayan 
striker, Miguel Angel Benitez, with only 
five minutes gave Espanol die victory. 

The big Madrid derby game ended in a 1- 
0 victory for Real, which scored through its 
teenage striker, Raul Gonzilez. 

Atletico had to play most of the second 
half without Josde Luis Caminero, who 
was sent off for the second week in suc- 
cession after picking up two yellow cards. 


It was Atietico’s first defeat of the sea- 
son and Raul's goal was the first it has 
conceded away. The result enabled 
Barcelona to go ahead of Atletico for the 
first lime this season. But Barcelona's 
coach, Johan Cruyff, said he would have 
preferred a different result. 

“For us a draw or even an Atletico 
victory would have been better, although 
we're still nine points ahead of Real 
Madrid,” Cruyff said. 

FRANCE Paris Saint-Germain managed 
only a goalless draw ar lowly Lille on 
Saturday. The Paris club, which have won 
only once in Lille in eight years, stays in 
first place five points ahead of second- 
place Metz, which tied. 0-0, at Guingamp 
About 30 supporters of PSG were de- 
tained by police after fights erupted outside 
the stadium before the match. 


■ ■ i ■ . ■ same gor- 

lan geous field 

Thomsen ^ 1 « 

then was of 

how far behind the Springboks had been 
left by two decades of isolation. Now ev- 
erything has shifted: South Africa is the 
world champion, and England is the lag- 
gard hoping to upgrade to the modem 
game. The only lesson for England is the 
hope that everything might change again in 
three years, before the 1999 World Cup. 

"I don't think that is the England team 
we will necessarily end up with. ’ ’ said Jack 
Rowell, whose second season as England’s 
manager began with a third consecutive 
loss. “After the World Cup, I said we will 
need to responsibly rebuild, and I said it 
will take a couple of years for the next 
England team to develop. Meanwhile, we 
have to develop a more open style within 
die traditional England game.” 

It won't happen quickly. He talked about 
recruiting national players from the lower 
divisions, from the schoolyards — about 
revamping the entire English system. 

In me meantime, he had been toping 
against reason for Mike Can, at 24 the new 
England fly-half to light spark for him and 
for them. Catt had tried to create the mood by 
criticizing his predecessor. Rob Andrew, for 
kicking for position or for goals too often 
when be should have been setting up his 
backs.Tben Can let it be known that Fran- 
cois Pienaar, die South African captain, was 
“only an average player.” 

Can played worse than he had said Pien- 
aar would. Everybody noticed iL In a TV 
booth. Andrew pointed out that bis former 
teammates would have benefited from 
more tactical kicking. Afterwards, for the 
reporters. Rowell said the team hadn't beat 
attacking from “responsible areas.” 

"I think Mike's had his leg pulled un- 
mercifully by the England players all week, 
which might have led hun to be rather 
tentative today,” Rowell said. “He learned a 
hard lesson.” 

England was prodded to a higher level 
only after watching its captain. Will Car- 


ling. lie on his back for seven minutes as his 
neck was immobilized before he was car- 
ried off On a stretcher. Carling was carried 
across the field to a strained applause. His ; 
teammates scored a try for him, touched 
down by his replacement, Phil de Glanvilte, 
and Jeremy Guscott showed more fire than j 
he had throughout the World Cup. 

Carling was diagnosed with a concussion. 
He said he will return for England’s match 
here Dec. 16 against Western Samoa. 

Those successful minutes underlined the 
work ahead for England, if it wants to catch 
up with its more dynamic rivals to the south. 

It is clearly No. 4 in the world, given its 
three-garae losing streak to New Zealand <jn 
the World Cup semifinal). France (in the 
third-place game), and the Springboks. 

The Springboks have a winning streak of 
14 tests. The world record is 16 by ihe All 
Blacks of the 1960s. South Africa resumes 
training in January for matches in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

But those World Cup games were at 
home. This was at the newly enlarged 
Twickenham, before 75.000 who seemed 
eventually to lose their voices. The Spring- 
boks should have won by more. Joel Scran- 
sky, who kicked them to the world title, 
missed six kicks on goal. (Stransky's first- 
half punch to the face of England's Ben 
Clarke was ignored, vitally. Clarke was 
hospitalized with a broken cheekbone.) 

England was retievedly within reach at 
1 1-6 one minute into the second half when 
Joost van der Westhuizen, the highest-paid 
Springbok of the new professional age. 
spun and dodged like a high-wire uni- 
cyclist with saucers and cups on his nose. 
Over 40 meters — and never more than a 
stride from the right toucbline he broke a 
tackle, chipped over Rory Underwood, and 
scored justly in the arms of Can. Chester 
Williams also scored two tries. 

It is hard to believe anyone from the host 
team imagining such a tiring was possible 
— never mind trying it. Well, they have 
three years to figure it out. 

■ Kiwis Rout France 

New Zealand crushed France 37-12 at 
Parc des Princes on Saturday, Reuters re- 
ported from Paris. Eric Rush, Glen Os- 
borne, Ian Jones and Jonah Lomu scored 
tries for die All Blacks. Simon Culhane 
kicked five penalties. France tod won the 
first test. 22-15, in Toulouse the week 
before and had also won both tests on its 
tour of New Zealand last year. 
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huoavs nMif 

Minnesota 14 28 25 25— 96 

Toronto 25 M M M-M4 

.Vt Rider 8-18 13- !e 3ft MJWieff 4-6 3-4 » !; T: 
Jioodomlre 5-9 9-12 20 Murrey 7-15 0-0 19. 
getwwds— Minnesota 4 S (west 71. Toronto S3 
(Miller. Stoudamlre 7>. Assists — Minnesota 16 
i A wtioms 4). Toronto 35 (Sloudamlre 131. 
.Washington 27 27 22 24—788 

Ijostw 35 30 18 27-110 

•«. Howard 9-22 4-6 22. Muresan 8-10 3-4 Tfc 
B. Montrosi 9-12 1-2 19J Minor 9-10 041 IB. Rrt- 
bounds— Washington JO (Mureson 11), Boston 
S3 iMonlrou 12). Assists— Watftlngtan 17 
iPacfc 8), Boston 24 (Banos. 7). 

Ctavetamd 35 21 » 31-114 

POHodHpMfl 23 23 10 26- 82 

C Brandon M3 1 -2 19, Mojerte 8-12 M 21; P: 
Pi/roas 5-t? J-J 14, Wright 6-7 5-7 17. Re- 
sounds— Cleveland 59 (Courtney 9). PhBodei- 
otiK> 36 lOumos 101. Assists — deveiand 25 
i Brandon 61. Philadelphia 16 (Malone, Berated 

Seattle IB 12 25 »-9i 

Charlotte 23 31 19 23—96 

s,- HawUltt 3-10 7-B is. Payton 9-19 1-3 19s C: 
Ske o-lfl 3-5 17. Curry 7-14 2- 2 X- 
sounds— Sconic 49 iKemp 16). Owrtone 56 
,L Johnson 1 31. Assists— Seattle 15 (Payton 5), 
IlKjrtotie 25 (DohrtSon, GDI 7). 

Mtom, « * 2! 12“ tl 

4 Item to 24 18 24 V- 88 

M Owensl0-lB4-J34.MoumtooS-l66.1023; 

LLong 10-17 IK> 20t Augfftan 8-14 7-3 IX 
■Rebounds — Miami 50 1 Mourning 1 3). Atlanta 43 
Long 9t. Assists— Miami 21 (Owens. Coles 8), 
MtantolSlBtortockW. 

Jton » » « *-* 

Detroit 28 12 »» 12—81 

U. Stockton 7-tJb-e 2T. Homoo* 8-13 3-3 20r 
VHvnlef 5-14 4-J 14 Houston 9-17 4-4 25. 
tetioimds— Uwn 49 (Malone 91. Detroit 4$ 
Thorae 12). Assists— Utah 21 IStocMen 10), 
iriroff 17 (HilL Houston, TTiotDe4). 
lew Jersey 25 27 » 22— 94 

-JMVM 36 25 34 14-109 

u i .- Fleming e-7 3-3 14. Wiltons 4-7 6-10 H 
Iordan 7- to t-i 18. Ku VAC *■» 6-6 19. Re- 
•mmdv- New Jersey 46 fP.Brown 7). Chicago 
1 (Langley 8). Assists— New Jersey 20 
towmds. Fleming 4), CMcngo 31 (Kukoc 7). 
lew Tort 3> V 24 M-1W 

leaver 24 18 » 3*-W 

14 > Ewrnfl B IS 3-4 20. Starks 7-1 3 (Ml 1ft D: 
mn 6 13 7-8 19; WilMmS 11-14 >5 27. 
r 60 Um | i _(Vrw York 45 (Oakley 111. Donw 54 
stutomoa ®!. Assists— New York 30 (Mason, 
■on... Grant 6). Denver 23 lABdui-Rntrf 91. 
ALtos » 3» 55 «-lM 

o* Hnref 26 23 21 31- 91 

< Crbaltos5-l?2-7 17. Wan E*en0-1a2-2 

* V Gannon* 108- 10 1& Anthony 4-79-10 1 7. 
r bounds— Ley Anodes 53 (Cctwllos 8). 
7K Oliver 50 iC King 8). AsS*SlS-L0s Angeles 
i IT mean 5'. Vancouver l* t Martin 51. 
olios 21 30 M 25— W 

A Clippers 22 18 25 31-1» 

Mtr-tibum 1121 3-J 24 Jackson 5-13 3-5 
. L A.. Room e- 14 2-3 19. e Williams 12-164- 
« Rebounds— Ooltas 58 1 Jones. WOtt Meyer 
Las Angctus 51 iVOuqW III. Asshis— OnIBS 
:ynjdio' L« Angeles 14 iRogere*). 
menu 23 19 IS 19- « 

cranwflto JO 36 18 31-tN 

» Uonl»i 1 2-?l S 0 31. Pifte»6-13 4 -S12;5: 
sn» h.ln (1-11 14. Richmond 6-11 3-4 !»■ 
twunes— pawn.* 43 (Bartley H- 
.omt-nle iT i Grant 13). Asshto-Ptwcnls 24 


tPvry 14). 5oaamerto7l (Edney 6). 

mim unn 

OrtaBdo 26 24 22 It- M 

Miami . . 26 24 22 21— 93 

0: Scott 9-T9 2-2 22. Hardavmy 5-12 7-8 IX M; 
Owens 7-14 6-9 2& Mourning 6-18 66 19. 
Rebounds— Ortcmta 47 (Anderson 11). Miami 
47 (WWS. MoURdng 12). AssMs-Odanda 22 
(Shaw O, Mianl 19 (Odes 5). 

PMMriphkl 17 16 23 23- 79 

New Jersey 29 21 20 25- 95 

P: Weatherspaan 8-1 3 1 -2 1 7, Stockhouse 5-15 
5-6 l<fc NJ-' GBBam 8-198-8 24, &hwrts5-14 0- 
0 13. Raboands— PMSarMplilo 51 (BredaylS), 
New Jersey 59 (WHBams 13). A*sWs-PhB- 
adMpMa 12 (Gratiani 4). New Jersey 21 (ChMs 
1«. 

Detroit 16 37 28 19- 90 

aereftnf 26 15 32 20- 93 

O; G.H» 10-2* *-5 24. Houston W2 -66 15; C- 
CMffls 9-15 00 2a Brandon 10-16 6-7 27. 
Rabmmds— Detrolf 45 (Thorpe 8X Cleveland 45 
(Cage 12). Assists— Detroit 21 (G.HB 5), 
Oevotand 27 (Brandon 12). 

Seattle 29 27 21 27-104 

1— a— « 28 32 36 30—111 

5;Scfireni|rfM17-92ZKemp8-l710-1427)fc 
A. Darts 5-6 5-11 15. MUer 10-15 10-11 35. 
Re ba oe do— Seattle 40 (Kemp 12). toffiano 62 
(AJtorfs 10). Assists— Seattle 29 (Kemp 9), 
Indiana 29 (Jackson 11). 

Denver 23 24 26 28-97 

Houston 28 17 36 20-181 

D: Mutombo 7-12 1-3 IX Sttth 7-14 2-3 17? H: 
Hefty 8-13 2-3 23. Olofuwon 9-22 2-S m Drenier 
7-14 86 21. Rebounds— Denver 52 (McDyees 
141, Houston 47 (Otofiiwan id). 
Assists— Denver 34 (Abdid-Rout 8), Houston 22 
(DroderS). 

Toronto 24 33 20 26-103 

WnMogtm 19 23 28 32-103 

T: Robertson 9-20 00 72. Stoudam&e 8-17 54 
23s W; Howard U-22M2S, Pack 5-14 89 20. 
Rewound*— ' Toronto 47 (Anderson 9). Wash- 
ington 44 (Muresan 12). Audsto— Toronto 26 
IStoudombn 10), HtasMngton 20 (flock 14). 
Utah 21 35 48 38—126 

Minnesota 20 86 31 25-182 

U: Malone 12-167-1031, Morris 8-1284 21; M; 
Rider 5-17 12-14 24 wn0emr4-4 64 14 Re* 
bounds — Utah 52 (Benotl 81, Minnesota 40 
(GugOatta 8). Assists— Utah 31 (5tocKtan 14), 
Minnesala 17 (Garetol 4). 

Partkmd 29 26 24 23-102 

PbcetaX 22 29 31 25-107 

Pa CRoblnaon 1 1-28 4-6 30, McKle 9-16 1-2 
1 9l Pa- Borfcley 5-16 6*1 02ft Person 8-14 7-826. 
Rebo u nds - P ortland 60 (Sabortb 16), Phoenb 
S3 (Bartley. wttBatm HI. Astoto-Parttmd 28 
(SMeWontm Phoenix 28 Pahnsan 9). 

Boston 23 30 28 18-99 

MBwoatoe 21 29 21 22— 93 

0: Radio 9-19 3-4 21, Douglas 7-12 4-4 life M: 
Baker 905 88 24 RoWnsan 9-15 2-4 22. 
Rebounds — Boston 48 (Rodfn n. Mltwa(Ase40 
(Baker 9). Assists— Boston 22 (Fox 5), 
Milwaukee 21 (Murdock ». 

Dados 23 28 30 27-1 M 

CoUen State 30 37 23 31-121 

D: Mashbum 7-22 13-16 32. Jackson 7-16 6-7 
2ft 6: Muffin 9-124-4 23. Hafdawayll-178-227. 
Spraweff 8-14 10-11 27. Retnawds-Daffas 49 
(Jones 8), Golden Stale 41 (Rorter 71. 
Assists— Otto 21 (Kttd 10), Golden State 30 
(Hardaway 12). 

Chartatto 22 34 n 22-107 

San Antonio 29 27 27 26-109 

C: Rice 7-13 5-6 21, LJOhiUOn 9-23 88 » & 
EBtott 7-14 W 21. RoUtoson 10-16 7-9 27. 
Rebaoadt— CharlolteSO (Gta 10). San Antonio 
47 (Robinson 14). Assists— Onukirte 26 (GO 
121. San Antonio 27 (AJotanon 11). 

MajorCoujemSoohes 

FAR WRIT 

New Modes 81, Shnon Fraser 67 
Utah St. ah Staan Fraser 52 

mWMONMT 
KCOND ROUND 
Artranotl Artawos73 
Geortfa Tech 83 OUalmma 72 
Michigan 84 Weber St. 67 
Georgetown 74 Terapto 49 

OllBfflON 
Auburn 7ft Angola 69 
Australia 68. Ma.-BlanlitgMm66 
Converse AfL Stars 4 a Massadwselts89 
Hartford 64. Utfwunto 54 
Rulgen 73 Craaflo 49 
Sr. Joiins 85. Melbourne 77 
CanWus 1 14 5auft Africa 51 
Middle Term. 81. BrazQ 9» 

Mew Zealand 9ft Teas-Son Antonio 83 
Orel Roberts 91. Mexico 78 
SWMssauri St 1)3 FWand 57 
SL louh 56. Croatia 45 
TexDS llRABOMlto 55 
m.-ChanwOogo B& Angola 72 
Wb.-Gwen Bay 67. Repbudc of Georgta 42 


NHL Standings 


Florida 
PhflddeipMa 
N-Y. Rangers 
New Jersey 
Washington 
Tampa Bay 
M.Y. Islanders 


nriAimeowwoH 
W L T Pts 
14 5 1 29 

11 6 4 26 

11 7 2 24 
10 7 2 22 

9 9 1 19 

5 10 4 14 

i 313 2 8 
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PWsburgh 

11 3 3 

25 

84 

45 

Montreal 

11 7 0 

22 

58 

48 

Bufirto 

B 9 1 

17 

56 

57 

If jltf-TJ- f 

nuAiivvu 

7 9 1 

15 

39 

54 

Boston 

6 9 3 

15 

61 

65 

Otfcma 

612 0 

12 

50 

67 

wimeN roMnenen 
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W L T 

Pts 

GF 

GA 

Detroit 

11 5 2 

24 

71 

47 

Troanfo 

10 6 3 

23 

66 

5B 

CHaga 

9 7 3 

21 

6B 

58 

Winnipeg 

9 8 2 

20 

72 

70 

St. Louis 

8 9 2 

18 

46 

54 

Dotes 

6 7 5 

17 

SO 

54 
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Cotorate 

13 4 2 

28 

77 

53 

Los Angeles 

10 5 5 

25 

76 

63 

Anaheim 

1010 0 

20 

66 

61 

Voraroe 

5 8 6 

16 

TO 

79 

Edmonton 

5 10 4 

14 

49 

72 

Catary 

313 4 

10 

43 

74 

San Jose 

1 14 4 

6 

54 

91 


Winnipeg 6, N.Y. Rangers 3 
Pittsburgh 3 Washington Z OT 
Drdlas 3 Son Jose 1 
Detre8& Edmonton 4 
fnlrv nrin 5, CaiOCTV 3 
Anaheim 3 N.Y. (slanders 1, OT 


Bvftbto& New Jersey 4 
PhRpddpMa 4 Hartford 2 
Boston & St. Louis 2 
Pittsburgh ft UtasMbgton 0 
Montreal 5, Ottawa 1 
Tampa Bay 5. Vancouver 4. OT 
Toronto 3 Winnipeg 1 
Cotorodo S. calgtsy 2 
Las Angeles ft Florida 2 


Tod 25 Coluoe Results 

Haw the top 26 taem In The AaoctoM 
Prose - c oB o gt t ooxtrefl pod torxt thto w—fc 1, 
Nebmsfca 004MB did nor play. Next: vs. 0A- 
latnma. Friday. Nov. 24 3 Onto State 014MM 
beat rmSona 42-3. Next: at Na 12 MKhfgoa 

Srfwdoy:XRerttoncWM8beotVi»Kle»bm38- 

7. Next; vs. No. 6 Florida State. Saturday; 4, 
Tennessee (9-1-0) beat Kentucky 34-31. Next: 
vs. Vanderbilt Saturday; 5. K o rtawtttom dO-1- 
0) beat Purdue 23-8. Next TBD. 

A Ftoridu State (9-1-8) beat Maryland 59-17. 
Next a! Na. 3 Florida Saturday; 7. Kama Stole 
(9-2-0) tost la Na 9 Cbtorado 27-17. Next TBftft 
Neftf Done (9-WD beat Air Force 44-1* Ned; 
TBD; 9, CataruOo (9-2-0) beta No, 7 Kronas State 
27-17. Next TBD; 1ft Texas (8-1-1) beat Terns 
Christian 27-19. Next vs. Baylor. Thursday, Nov. 

a 

It, Southern Cefifomto (8-2-1) tost to IJCLA 
24-30. Next vs. Ohio State or Nrotl w estam in 
Rne BowL Jon. 1; 1ft MlcUgoe (8-38) tost to 
No. 19 Penn State 27-17. Next vs. Na 2 Ohio 
StotfcSatotoBr 11 WrgWu »48) testto Na 20 
VbgWoTec«36-29.Keta:TBD:14.A*teta*«s »- 
3-0) lost to LSU 28-a Next: vs. Na 3 Ftorida 
Saturday, Dec ft lft Kansas (9-MB beat Ok- 
ktotaM State 22-17. Next. TBO. 

lft Oregon (9-2-0) beat Oregon Stale lMft 
Next: TBD; 17, Atabaen 0-341) tost la Na 21 
Auburn 31-27. Next Season completed; 1ft 
Taro ASM (7-z-O) beat MKWe Tennessee 
State 58-14 Next at Tans Christian, Saturday; 
19, Pent Slate (7-M) beat Ha 12 Mkmgan27- 
17. Next At Mfctogon State Saturday! 2ft Vto- 
gtala Tech (9-2-OJ beet Na 13 Virginia 36-79. 
Next TBD. 

21,Aoboni (8-34)1 beat Na 1 7 AtofiareoTl J7. 
Next: TBD; 2£ Wasbtogtao (7-3-1) boot Waeh- 

Ington State 3330. Next TBD; 21 Syracuse (B-2- 

» beat Basten College 58-29. Next at Na 25 
Atom Satunlu»;24CR*Hea(8-ftO) beat Scute 
COreBna 38-17. N ext TBD; 2ft Miami (7-34)) 
bed Wed Virginia 17-12- Next vs- Na 23 Syra- 
cuse. Saturday . 

Major College Scores 


Dartmouth 1ft Princeton 10 
Detoenre 24 Rnode fstaad 19 
Duauesne44 Wagner 20 
Harvard 2ft Y01e 21 
Holy Cross 39. Colgate 20 
Lehigh 87, lofcye m 30 
Navy35.Tutane7 

New Hampshire 21. Northeastern 10 
Penn37, CornHIlB 
Penn St. 27, MkMgan 17 
Rutgers 2ft Tenple 20 
Syracuse 5& Boston College 29 
vmanovo 2& Rldunond 0 

SOOTH 

Ata.-Bbm Ingham 37, Mfles8 
Apptaochlan Sr. 2& CBoitel24 
Auburn 31. AJaborna 27 
Cent. FtaridoJ7, Maine 17 
Oanson 3& South C am fl ro 17 
Detovrere St. 2ft Hawtad U. 13 
E. Kentucky 41. IMorebead SL 10 
E. Tennessee SL 3ft W- CnraDna 10 
East Carolina 31, Memphis 17 
Florida 3ft vanderbot 7 
Ftoridn SL 59, Maryland 17 
Furman 2ft To. -Chattanooga 21 
Georgia Southern 31. VM1 13 
Hampton U. 54 Morgan St. 20 
Jackson St 2R Alcorn SL 7 
LSU 2ft Arkansas 0 
Liberty 49. W. Kentucky 36 
Louisiana Ted) 59. N. I terras 14 
Laulsvflle 57, North Tatas 14 
Mone»fl3ftHctsni28 
McNeese St. 31. Nldioas St. 6 
Mtonri17, West Virginia 12 
Murrey SL 5ft W.Mnofe 18 
N. CoroSno St. 51 Woke Forest 23 
North Care0na2& Duke 24 
S. CaroBna SL 2ft N. CotoBna A&T 27 
Southern Miss. 35. SW Louisiana 32 
Tenn.-Morttn 31, Austin Perry 28 
TtnneBiee 34 Kentucky 31 
Vhplnlo Tech 3ft Vbglnio29 

Waffora 55, Dayton 34 

60DWKST 

Colortido 27, Kansas St 17 
E. IBiaoto 27, Indiana SJ. 6 
E. AUcMgon4ft Kent 7 
IBnois 4ft Minnesota 14 
lHtatas SL 3ft Youngstown SI. 13 
towa 3ft Wisconsin 20 
MtaaftOhio65.AkroaO 
Missouri 4ft tovre SL 31 
M. Iowa 4ft Winona SL 3 
Northwestern 2ft Pont oe 8 
OMaSL 4ft Indiana 3 
SE Missouri 41. Tennessee St. 24 
SW Missouri St. 49, JadaonvBeSL 14 
Toledo 31, Ohio D. 20 
W. Michigan 4ft Cert. Midifgai 31 


Would Cup Results 

MW'SOUNTHUM 

LMtang leerito Frtdey from > nwnte World 
Cup gtant etotaai race In tote. Cotomdo.- T, 
Mldnel von Gnrerrigea Swttnrtanft 2 minutes, 
2L88 seconds; ft Usee KJus. Nocwoy.ft29243. 
Urs Kaefia Switrorianft 23049; 4 Jure Koslr. 
Stoveria, 2^084- & Mario Reiter, Austria 
230.9ft ft Fredrik Nyfaeig. Sweden. 231.1ft 7. 
Alberto Tomba Maly, 23131; ft Hans Knows. 
Austria 2313ft 9, (he) Harold strand-NUsen, 
Norway. 2313ft Kfclff Andre Aamodt Norway. 
2313ft 

Gtant Staton end Overall Wortd Cup Stand- 
tage (Altar 2 Races): 1, von Grvenigea 200 
paints ft KJuft T6ft ft Kaeftv 12ft 4 Steve 
Lodier. SwItzeitomL 72; ft Knaus, 6ft ft Hyberg, 
6ft 7, Stand- Nlbrov 5ft ft Ole) Paul Accokb 
Swttzertnnd 5ft Aanortl S3t 11 Kater. 5ft 
WOMEN'S SUUQtt 

Lsedtag results Saturday burn a womente 
World Cup atataa race In Beetwr Creek, Col- 
orado-. I. Bfi Eder. Austria, t minute. 2349 
seconds,' ft Marianne Kfoeretod. Norway, 
1333ft 1 Gabrieia Zngre-Grot Swttzarianft 
1 333ft 4 Martina Acoota, Switzerland, 1 3331; 
& Karin Rofea Swflzslanft 1333ft ft Katfo 
Keren. Slovenia, 1334ft 7, Ingrid Salvenmoser, 
Austria. 13174 ft Ufsko Hrovat Staventa, 
13331; 9. Lena PtocanL France. 133.91; 1ft 
AsiridPtanLlWy. 13476. 

aUtamS ttntan g a (Attar 1 Race): 1, Eder, 100 
points,- ft KjoerstOft 8ft 3, Bngre-Gtnf, 6a 4 
Aooola, 50; 5. Rated. 4ft ft Karen. 4ft 7. SaJ- 
vennoser. 3ft ft Hrovat 3ft ft Pksont 2ft 1ft 
Plonk, 26. 

OwereO Warid Cup Stancflngi (Afler2 Races): 
1, (tie) Eder. 10ft Martina Ertt Germany. 10ft 
Katya Seizinger, Genmmy, 10ft 4 KJoeretad, 8ft 
ft Ante Wodttw, Austria 7ft 4 (he) Isolde Knst- 
ner, ttoJy. 6ft ZktQK-Gmi 60s ft Acedia, 5ft 9, 
rile) Midhoeia Darfntelster, Austria *5t Raters 
45. 


1 C 1 

RICKET j 


ucum mi 


AUSTRALIA VS. WUCIOTAN, »0 OAV 
SUNPAT. HI HOSART 
AMbaSa 1 Si Iniringt: 267 
Pakistan tsf Innings: 196 
AustruOa 2nd Innings: 306 
Pakistan 2nd Innings: 184 


Aston VSia 1, Ne w c a stl e 1 
Btoddwrn 7, Nottingham Forest 0 
Bolton ft West Ham 3 
' Leeds l,CheiseoO 
Liverpool T, Everton 2 
Manchester United 4 Southampton 1 
ShefAeM Wednesday 1, Manchester CHy 1 
Tottenham Z Arsenal 1, 

WtaiUedan ft Middlesbrough 0 
Queens Park Rmgen 1, Covertly 1 
STANMMasi Newcastle 35 paints, Manch- 
ester United 29, Arsenal 24 Aston Vffa 24 
Leeds 24 Nottingham Fared 24 Liverpool 2ft 
Mto*eshn*ram Tottenham 2ft Btockbunil7, 
West Ham 16, Chefseo lft Everton IS, Sheffield 
Wednesday 13. Southampton 11 Queens Park 
R«>BmlV Wirabtetonll, Bdtonft Covertry ft 
Manchester CBy 6. 


AMERICAN LEAOUe 

Cleveland— waived Ruben Amanx outfieid- 
er. Sen! Tim Cueta taMder, and GuBtemu 
Mercedes, shortstop, outright to Buffalo AA. 

Kansas env— aokned John Carter, pitcher, 
oft walrere ftoro Oevotand 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

COLORADO — Named Ken Grftfey Sr. batting 
coach. 

LOS anggles— B ought contacts at Brandon 
wails amt Eric Weaver, pitchers; Wilton Gusr- 
rero, shortstop; and Ken Hudaby, catcher. Des- 
fgnafed Mlguei Cairo, Intel der, for assignment 

new York— A cquired John Carter, pDcher, 
from Koiisog City to complete a trade far Jason 
Jocame. 

mtiuu>ELm*-aataed Carios Crawford, 
pifctier. off waivers tarn devekmd. 


Army37,Biicki)Cfl6 

Boston U. 54 Buffalo 40 

Brovin 33. CrtumWa 14 
Connecticut 2a Mossochusefls 7 


Arkansas 5L 5& Mbs. VOJley SL 3 
Baytor 34 Rice 6 
andnnaH24 Tulsa 5 
Kansas 22, OWohoma st.17 
Sam Houston St 2ft SW Texas SL 20 
Tens 27, Tens Qatsrioa 19 
Tens A8.M 5ft Middle Terra. 14 
Tens Tec* 4ft Southern Meta. 1 4 

Tens^l Paso 17, New Mexico 12 

Mtwm 

Col PTOT-SLQ S3, E. WoshIngtwi35 
Idaho 31 Babe St 13 
Idaho St. 3& Weber 5L 25 
Morthm 4ft Montana St 33 
Nevada 45, Son Jose St. 28 
New Mexico SL 5& UNLV 34 
Noire Dome 44 Air Force 14 
Oregon 12, Oregon St 10 
Sacramento SI. 2ft CS NbrtMdge 16 
Son Diego SL 49, Hawafl 10 
Stanford 29, CaRtomia 24 
UCLA 24 Southern Cal 20 
Utah 34 Brigham Veuog 1 7 
Utah SL 38. Padfic 22 
Washington 3& Washington SL 30 
Wyoming 3ft Fresno SL 1 0 


m wocu cwuRptoHoap 

IRFRAMCFURT 

IBilFHIU 

Michael Chcng OL US., d eS. Pete Sampras 

ni, 05.8464. 

Baris Becker (4), Germany, deL Thomas En- 
qvtst (7), Sweden, 646-7 (5-7). 7-5. 

FOUL 

Becker deL Chanft 7-6 (7-3 Lftft 74 (76), 

urtft ouMnoNsm 

HNEWyORK 

ouartbirnals 

Brenda Schufe-McCerthy. the Netherlands, 
dei. Candida Marital (2). SpofaL 7-6. 6-2. 1 

Natasha Zvereva Bekmtft del ftiw* 
SabatW 15), Aigerotoc, 6-2. 5-7, 7-5 j 
8EHn«AL3 

Steffi Grot (11, Germany, tteLNakBhoZvere- 

va. Belarus, 64 6-3. 

Ante Huber. Genpany. d«L Brenda Sduti- 
McCoritry. Nerheriands. 61 


(retard Aft F^B 

Scorers: irotand — Tries; Richard WaBoce, 
Paul Wcteaca Simon Geoghegan. Paddy Johnft 
Neil Froncis. An Stages. Pawhles: Paul Suite 
00. Conversions: Burke (4); FIJI — Try: WbEsIH 

MosirewaPenany-.JoiwtonlViioqa 

Soott Africa 2ft Engteert 14 
Soares: England — Try: Phil de GfcmvBe. 
Penalties: Jon Crttord Q> South Africa - Trie* 
Chaster Williams CU, Joosi van der Wesffiuteen. 
Penaffies Joel Sironsky (3). 

New Zertaad 37, Fraecv 1 2 
Scorers; France — Tries: PhBppe Solnt-An- 
dre 2. Conversion: Thomas Cashrigwde. New 
Zealaad — Tries: Eric Rush. Glen Osborne. Ion 
Jones, Jonah Lomu. Penalties Simon Culhane 
5l Conversion: Cuiboie. 

Scetforod Ift Westers Samoa 15 
Scorers: Scotland— Penalties: M&eDods (5); 
western Samoa — Tries; George Leoupepw 
Son Kateto. Penally-. Dairen Krtelt. oxwer- 
sirocKeneiL 


Arabella 

Grand Hotel 

Frankfurt aw Mats 

The 

Grand Hotel 

of our Time 

Downtown location, 
complete health dub 
with indoor pool 

Spedality restaurants: 
lapanese & Chinese cuisine 
Sushi-bar. 

Bar with live music 
13 banquet & meeting rooms 

Konrad-Adenaoer-Str. 7 
D-603I3 Frankfort 
Tel.: ++69 -29 810 I 
^ Fax: 4+69 -29 81 810 > 


FC SL Pood 2, Fortuno OueaeeWort 1 
Borusslo Moencheng k wta oc h 1, Hranburg SV 2 
Boyer Leverkusen ft KFC Uenflngen 1 
SC FreQittig ft Honsa Rostock 1 
Bayem Munich ft Werder Bremen 0 
Hntacht Frankturtl, FC Cologne D 
Banissta Dortmund ft Karisruhe SC 1 
FC Kotserslautefn ft I860 Montdl 0 
VfB Stuttgart ft Schote2 
STAMiMNciSa Borussfo Dortmund 31 points. 
Bayem Munich 31 . Moenchengtodbach 2ft Boy- 
er Leveikusen 22. Hamburg SV 3ft Homo Rr>- 
stock lft VfB Stattipirt 1ft SdXrike 19, Elnfracht 
Ffankfurtl7, Werder Bremen 17. FC St. PouBlft 
I860 Munich 15, KFC UenBngen 14 FC Kafser- 
Nautem 14 Kartsrohe SC 14 Fortima Dues- 
ietawf lft FC Cotognelft SC Freiburg 1ft 
SONUteteN PtRST MVIBtON 
COmpostek) a Satananca 0 
Valencia ft Tenerite 2 
CWedo 2. Rating de Santander 1 
Raya WiBecano ft Sporting Oe GQan 0 
Merida ft Espanyal 1 
VaUoekted 1. Ceito de Vigo 1 
Real Madrid 1, Aheftcp de Madrid 0 
Boradono ft Atoocrte 0 
Btflis 1 Real Sodedodl 
ZaragazaftSevdlol 

sturouras, Baroelorra 30 poirts. Altetfco 
Madrid 3ft Esponval 3ft Cdmpastefa3ft Real 
Madrid 21. Befts 21, Vatenda 21. Sgarttog Grton 
19. Athletic BBboo lft Tenerife 16, Oviedo 1ft 
Deport ivo La Coruna 1ft Radng Santander lft 
Mfirido 14 SevSIa 14 Real Sodedad 14 
Zroagoza 14 Salamanca lft Albacete lft VoL 
ladoBd 11, Celta 11. Rayo Valecsna 11. 

PtXTCN NR8TMV10OM 
Rodo JC Kerkrade T. SDOtta Rotterdam 0 
PS V Eindhoven 8. De Gtaaftchap Doellneheai 0 
FC Voiendom Z Fortune SfttordO 
RKC Woatwift 4 NEC NDmegenO 
Ajax Amsterdam 4 FC Groningen 1 
Feyenoere Rrotentora ft ga Eogtea Deventer2 
FCTwente Enschede a, MAC Breda 3 
vnesse Amhenj ft SC Heerertveen2 
FC Utrecht ft WIBem II TEbuig 3 pk 
nxMMMrb Aiax43 points. PSV 35, WBtam II 
24 Keererveen 24 re yenoot d2 ft NAC21, Rada 
JC 21. sporre 21, FC Gronbigen 21, RKC m 
Vitesse 17, FC Tteente 1ft FC Vtiendom lft 
Fortima SKt. lft FC Utrecht 11, NEC 11, GA 
Engles 7, De Graafschap 7. 


HATKMUL BASKETBALL XSBOaKTlON 

Miami— A di rated Ronnie Gnmdban, far- 
wani. from the injured isL 

FOOTBALL 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 

NFLr-fined PMkirielpMo defensive end Mtee 
Mamuta SftBOO for Ihe hit thal fcnacked Denver 
quarterback John EtwoyoytofagameNav. 12. 
Fined Denver defensive lineman Mike Lodtei 
S&000 fare late Wt an PhHocMpMa quarterback 
Rodney Psete in the same prone. 

TAMPA BAY— Signed Charles Okniy, camera 
bads, to 3-yearcantrod extenskm. 

HOCKEY 

NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 

NHL— Suspended Dates right wing Shane 
Qiuito for two games aid fined Mm S1Z00 far 
dashing Chad KHgerrt Anaheim In a game Od. 
2ft 

AHMWMr-Ploced Todd Ewen, right wing, on 
the injured reserve ter. 

Buffalo— Put Gony Galley, defenseman, on 
tafored fist. Assigned Dane Jockson. right wing, 
toRodiester.AHL 

calbaby— S ent Bren Dunam deteraernnn, 
teSrtrtJohrvAHL 

DALLAS-Ploced Mike Donnelly, left wing, on 
injured reserve. Assigned Traris Rlchoids, de- 
fensemen. to Michigan. IHL. 

HJUTTFOIJO— Assigned Bob Wren, left wing, to 
Knaxvme, ECHL RecaBed Kevtn Smyth, left 


Tuesday, Nov. 21 

MMXter Bordeaux, France — European Cup 
Begtas (France) vs Cwtftff (Wrtes). 

cmckkt Goo. India — India vs. New 
Zbafaml third one-day cricket lest. 

•ocem various Sties— UEFA cup near 

ttwd round, first legs 

Wepwespay, Nov. 22 

WWW Eindhoven. Netherlands — ATP 
doubles IbmiIs dtampionsMp,1tirough Nev. 26 
■paror Pontypridd, Wales — European Cup 
Pontypridd vs. Milana (Italy). 

soocn Various sites — European Chcan- 
pions* League soccer. Group A: Panaihlnaikca 
(Greece] vs. Adbag (Denmark); FC Porto (Por- 
tugal) vs. Nantes (France); Group B: Spartak 
Moscow (Russia) vs. Bladcbum Rovers (Eng- 
land); Rosenborg (Norway) vs. Leg la Warsaw 
(Poland); Group G: Gtasgaw Rangers (Scat- 
tad) vs. Steaua Buctoest (Romania); Juven- 
ilis (ttafy) vs. Borusslo Dortmund (Germany); 
Group D: Ferencvoros (HungaT) vs. Grasshop- 
pers (SwfiaiteraD; Real /Madrid (Spain) vs. A(ax 
AmsfEntaiti (Netherlands). 

RtodeJonetraftBuenuAtas—SouttiAmer- 
kwi Supetcup 5emiflnafs. second leg Ftomengo 
(Brazfl) vs. Cruzzelm (Brazfl); River Plate (Ar- 
gsnflnb) vs. Indepenfiente (Argetalna) 
wanna Sheffield. England — wbo mld- 
dtewelgW Wte fight Verao PhlWpi U5. (holdert 
vs. Pool Jones. Britain. 

THUR8PAV, NOV. 23 

vocen Mten — UEFA Cute third round, 
first leg, AC MOan vs. Sparta Prague 
boubi BKATwa GeteenUrdien, Ger- 
many— Notion's Cupfigure stating, throuh Nov. 
25 

oolf Knlmon, Japan — Japan PGA Casio 
World Open, through Nov. 26 
Melbourne — Australian open gad, through 
Nov. 26. 

New Delhi— Asian PGA tournament, through 
No*. 26 

cmCKET Btomfonfein. South Africa — Or- 


vrtng. from Springfield. AHL Sert Alexander ange Free State vs. England, through Nov. 26. 


Gadynyuk. defenseman la Detail IHL «AW»CteT»ALL Various sites — Men's Eu- 

NEW jersey — Traded Chris Tenreri, goal- r®P«m Ckibs’ Chomp lorehip basketball semi- 
taxter. to Sen Jose Shuts for 1996 2lrt-rount fowl series matches 
draft choice. Recoded Carey Schwab, gam- bamwah Fukuoka. Japan — Asto-Padflc 
tender, tam Afbany, AHL Super Tournament through Nov. 24 

N-Y. (SLANDERS— Readied Denton Cole, right 
wing, and MJcoh Ahanrfl, center, from Utah. FRIDAY, NOV, 24 

IHL 

OTTAWA— Sent Pat Etynuft, right vflng, to Fort OWkxt Pone. Indio — Indio vs. New 

wayne, IHL Zeotaft cricket fourth one-day WerrxiffoiKil 

Philadelphia— Recalled Arts Brtroonh. de- Melbourne — Victoria v PaUstoa through 

teraeman. tom Henhey. AHL Sent Jim Mart- Not. 27. 

gomery. center, to Hershey. Acquired Pal FOI- OLVwrore xpoms Bertln — WDrtd Cup 
loon, rtgtrtrrtog, tram San Jose for Marita Span- speedrtntlng, through Nov. 26. 
hBtitoM wta fcflta iy lrt-ata4ih-iwnirtdnrit LKteftammer, Norway— WorWCuptwortour- 

«. M «, Sa tu bo »y.Mov.25 

wing, and 1996 1st- and 4th-nxmd0tafl choices mxmq Dublin — WBO Super-MM- 

to Buffdto lor Doug Bodper.rtefonseman. dtewefotrt tffle fight Steve CoJUnj (holder). Ire- 

sr. lous— Seal Kevin Sawyer. Wt wing, to comeHusCorr, England. 


l *fT** **!? t V _ Twwtts Vaiende, Spain — tennis, women. 

,TF ' Wertd Gw0 H* 1 S** 

- 

rfillffllff fiterr's 1 WJtometer. thraugh Wov. 26. 

brwmam you mb— A greed to terms trim ATHLR pta Seotlte— SegtteAltorattion. 
UiVW Edwor*. foofoon coach, on mulfi-yecir ^ CrtHomta -grtf, meru 

contact extension. exhiMfion, UA. Shins Gome, Corey Pom Fred 

daytd»— Signed Ted KlsseB, otateHc *ec- Couples. P«erJacotaen.Tom Watsm. through 
tor, ta a five-ycor contract extension. Nov.2ft 

Florida state— S igned Bobby ■ Bowden. _ __ 


Azatato ft Sampctorta 2 
(nterWkmftUOriesel 
Juventus 1. FforertfnaO 
Lazto ft cremoneso 1 
NagoHl.Vbxual 
Padova ft BartO 
AC Parma a AC Milon 0 
Ptocenal.ASRamaQ 

F7AMXNMOS AC Milan 21 points, Parma 21, 
Uafo 19, Ftarermm lft Juventus 17, Napoff 17, 
Ahriarta 16. Udfnese lft Infer 14 Roam lft 
VKwre- 11 Sronpdotta lft Pfocernn 11, Torino 
lft jigflat?,P(ictovoft Cremoneso ft 
tCEHCHnRCTBtVtCtM 
Montpeffera LensO 
NontetftRwines2 
Bordeaux 4 Nice 1 
UlteA Parfs-SGO 
Baste ft MartiguaO 
Gutngampft MetxO 

Gueugmn (L Strasbourg! | 

Monaco 0. Lyon 2 

Comes ft Le Havre 0 | 

WTAHDIMQOT Ptzrts-SG 38 POUris, Metz 3ft 

Lens 3ft Auxerte 31, Nantes 29. Grtngamp 20. 

Strasbourg 2ft Baste 27, Monaco 26, Mart- 
peffier 2ft Rames 2ft Bordeaux 2ft Mce 2ft Le 
Hone 2ft Lyon 20, Srtm-Etenne lft Life 15 
Gueugnon 14 Marflgues Tft Cannes lft 


tocxbaR coach, to ftyear Gontrad esdenskm. 

MORfliA— Fired Ray Gaft foolboff coach, 

GCOBGIA SOutneen— N amed Sam Baker 
atWelta director. 

iowa m n — R e i ns tated Kenny Pratt. bas> 
kotbali guard-forward. 

Kurecns- Announced Hunts Beft basketball 
forwent Is transferring from UNLV and will be 
efigfole nest season. 


Sltmpay, Hoy. 26 

Boccew Glasgow, Scntlond— soccer, sert- 
iteh League Cup final Abetdeen vs. Duruhe. 

homk *KAnma Brisbane. Ausfrafio — 
FO, Wortd JurterChamptashlps, through Dee. 
2 . 

Horn* lucma Fuchu. Japai — Japan 
Cup. 


TO OUR READERS IN SWITZERLAND 

It's never been easier to subscribe and save. 
Just call our Zurich office toll free: 
155 57 57 or fax: (01)481 8288 
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World Roundup 


Taylor Hits Century 

Cricket Mark Taylor hit 123 on 
Sunday as Australia made 306 in its 
second innings at BeUerive Oval in the 
second test against Pakistan. Pakistan, 
which was chasing a target of 376 runs, 
was 15 for no wicket at die end of the 
third day’s play. 

• India, spurred by Manoj Prab- 
hakar's swing bowling, cantered to a 
sis- wicket victory over New Zealand 
in the second one-day international 
and leveled the series at 1-1. 

* Rain washed out play for the sec- 

ond successive day in the fust test 
between South Africa and England in 
Pretoria. [Reuters) 

Former Bronco Jailed 

football A former Denver Bron- 
cos tight end, Clarence Kay. was sen- 
tenced to four months in jail on charges 
that he violated a restraining order filed 
by an ex-girlfriend two years ago. 

He pleaded guilty in Denver to two 
counts of violating a restraining order 
and a count of probation violation. 

Kay’s former girlfriend. Jennifer 
Johantgen. in 1 993 accused the former 
Bronco of abusing her and obtained 
the restraining order. Since then. Kay 
has been arrested seven times for vi- 
olating the order, including two arrests 
this year. (AP) 

England Squashes Pakistan 

squash England overpowered 
holders Pakistan to win the world 
men’s team squash championships on 
Saturday. The world No. 1, Jansher 
Khan, beat Simon Parke, 9-2 9-5 9-4. 
but Del Harris brushed aside Zarak 
Jahan Khan, 9-1. 9-2, 9-2. (Reuters) 


Thomai ChMf/AffDCfrFraacc Prcxac 

Valerios Leonidis breaks record. 


A Greek Bearing Weights 


WEIGHTLIFTING Turkey’s Naim 
Suleymanogiu retained the men’s 64- 
kilogram title but lost a world record to 
Valerios Leonidis in the world 
weightlifting championships in 
Guangzhou. China, on Sunday. Leoni- 
dis lifted I4S kilograms in the snatch 
to beat the 147.5 kilograms hoisted by 
Suleymanogiu at the championship in 
Istanbul last November. (Reuters) 

Mattingly May Quit 

BASEBALL Don Mattingly, the New 
York Yankees' first baseman, might 
not play when the 1996 season begins, 
j Mattingly, a free agent, would not 
retire, an official said, but would re- 
main unsigned and reconsider his sta- 
tus during the season. (NYT) 

Another Schumacher Wins 

motor racing Ralf Schumacher, 
the younger brother of the Formula 
One" world champion, Michael, crui- 
sed to victory in the Macau Formula 
Three Grand Prix after a 14-car crash 
disrupted the event. [Reuters) 

Whitaker Keeps Crown 

boxing Pemell Whitaker knocked 
out his former sparring partner, Jake 
Rodriguez in the sixth round to keep 
his World Boxing Council welter- 
weight title. (AP) 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1995 


Becker Scores a Convincing Victory Over Chang 



By Christopher Clarey 

Special to the IHT 

FRANKFURT — It has been several 
years since Boris Becker was the world’s 
best tennis player. His convincing victory 
Sunday in tbe inappropriately titled IBM/ 
ATP Tour World Championship does not 
change that 

Despite the word weltmeister flashing on 
the electronic scoreboard; despite the 
$1225,000 winner's check, this tennis year 
clearly belonged to the three men who will 
finish ahead of Becker in die year-end rank- 
ings: Pete Sampras, Andre Agassi and 
Thomas Muster. 

But the truth is dial Becker's 7-6 (7-3). 6- 
0, 7-6 (7-5) victory over Michael Chang was 
a most appropriate conclusion to this event 
featuring the top eight players in die world. 
Appropriate because it was Becker’s enor- 
mous popularity that inspired German tele- 
vision networks to spend mega-marks to 
woo this event away from New York in 
1 990. Appropriate because it is Becker, more 
than any other player, who has given the 
event an identity for the last six years. 

Boro and raised in Letxnen. little more than 
an hour's drive away, every match he has 
played here in the Festhalle has had a Davis 
Cup atmosphere. What made Sunday’s vic- 
tory even more poignant to him and the 9,000 
well-heeled Frankftirtens in attenda n ce was 
that it may well be Ids last in this city. 

The ATP Tour Championship will move 
north next year to Hannover, a smaller Ger- 
man city with a world exposition to promote 
in the year 2000. 

“It has always been an atmosphere like a 
public festival” Becker said earlier this 
week of the Festhalle. *T really think it is a 
shame because this was a perfect indoor 
tournament.” 

Becker long has been the prototype indoor 
player with ms booming first and second 
serves, his relatively flat strokes and his 
penchant for taking risks. His game demands 
precision, and indoors, there is no wind, dust 
or glare to keep his pale, blue eyes from 
focusing oa the task at hand. 

The indoor game has changed somewhat 
since he won here in 1992, blowing past 
everything except the trick candles planted 
on his 25th birthday cake. Surfaces are now 
generally slower, balls now generally heav- 
ier. The emphasis is on producing a better 
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Boris Becker reaching for a shot from Michael Chang in the final of the ATP championship Sunday, which Becker dominated, winning two tie-breakers. 
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spectacle, which means less staccato and 
more lyricism (aka baseline rallies). 

“This tournament is not decided by who 
hits most aces but who has the most complete 
game.” Becker said earnestly and almost 
pessimistically before the event began. 

It was a nice thought. But Becker's serve, 
not his all-around game, was what ultimately 
won him this tournament. In five matches, he 
slammed 92 aces and more than 100 service 
winners, often at critical junctures. Of equal 
importance was his second serve, which he 
regularly hit over 170 kilometers per hour. 

In his narrow semifinal victory over 
Thomas Enqvist, Becker hit 25 aces and 35 
service winners. On Sunday against Chang, 
those numbers were 24 and 36 against a man 
generally considered to be the game’s sec- 
ond best returner after Agassi 


In one game alone in the second set. he 
served four aces, all to different comers of 
the two service boxes. 

”1 have never seen anybody serve quite 
that effectively," Chang said. “I don’t think 
I have ever been aced quite that many times. 
In a sense. Goran (Ivanisevic) didn't com- 
pare to Boris today.” 

It did not start out that way. Chang, who 
upset Sampras, 6-4, 6-4, in Saturday’s semi- 
final, came out roaring in the first set, break- 
ing Becker in the second game and jumping 
out to a 5-2 lead. The Festhalle was suddenly 
far from festive. But then in the ninth game, 
Chang's much-improved first serve failed 
him completely, and Becker did to Chang's 
second serves what he would do the rest of 
the match : rip them back across the net with 
alarming ease. 


After breaking the American, Becker 
would go chi to dominate the tiebreaker and 
totally dominate die second set “Tennis 
from another planet,” he said. 

Chang, as is his wont, clawed and scram- 
bled back in the third, but after he faded to 
convert on a tare break point in the seventh 
game, he would never get another. Very 
appropriately, the last point of the match and 
the tournament would be a Becker ace. 

“How do you put happiness imo words?" 
Becker would ask later. “I always said this 
was my favorite indoor tournament. I talked 
about the crowd. I talked about the atmo- 
sphere. I talked about ray feelings about us 
leaving this place where we have built a 
tradition. And you know, so many things go 
thro ugh my mind right now, that it is tough to 
put it into two or three words or sentences.” 


Perhaps it is best put like this as the 
Frankfurt years come to a close: This tour- 
nament is no world championship, but it still 
means the work! to Becker. 

■ Graf Wins in 5-Set Thriller 
Steffi Graf battled Anke Huber, a fellow 
German, for five sets before ending one of her 
finest years wife a thrilling victory Sunday in 
tte WTA Tour Championships, Reuters re- 
ported from New York 
The match had the fans at Madison Square 
Garden on their feet cheering Graf s 6- 1 , 2-6. 
6-1, 4-6, 6-3 victory after a two-hour 46- 
minine war. 

“It was an incredible end to an tmbeti- 
evable year," said Graf, who won the event 
for the fourth time to claim her ninth tide of the 
year. 


Pittsburgh Bounces Back to Humble Cincinnati, 49-31 



Rot kunU/R~wr. 


Packers* quarterback Brett Favre shaking off tbe Browns’ Rob Burnett. 


The Associated Press 

The Pittsburgh Sreelers found a new title 
for Kordell Stewart — game saver. 

Stewart’s 71 -yard touchdown reception 
was the crushing blow as the Steelers 
scored 36 straight points in the second half 
for a 49-31 victory Sunday over the Cincin- 
nati Bengals. 

Pittsburgh overcame an 18-point deficit, 
its second-biggest comeback ever, for its 
fourth straight victory. The Steelers took 
control of tbe AFC Central at 7-4 and 
avenged an earlier 18-point loss to Cincin- 
nati (4-7). Tbe Steelers trailed 3 1-13 early in 
the second half before they started taring 
advantage of the National Football League’s 
worst defense by figuring out how to get 
their most versatile player in the game. 

Neil O’DotmeU threw two touchdown 
passes, and Bara Morris ran for three more 
scores in the final 22 minutes. O'Donnell 
threw a 15-yard touchdown pass to Andre 
Hastings and Stewart went to Eerie Pegram 
for the 2-point conversion that cut it to 3 1- 
28 late in the third quarter. 

Just 2: 1 9 later, Stewart lined up in die slot 
on the left as a receiver, sprinted down the 
middle of the field and took a pass from 
O’Donnell at the Bengals’ 43-yard line. He 
did a 360-degree spin to shake out of safety 
Darryl Williams’ grasp and went untouched 
for his first pro receiving touchdown. 

Last Monday, Stewart threw his first pro 
touchdown pass on an option to spark a 20- 
3 victory over Cleveland. Stewart, a quar- 
terback drafted in (he second round, also 
runs the ball as a triple threat. 

That play broke the Bengals’ spirits and 
revved up a pro- Pittsburgh crowd of the 
54,636. Morris added touchdown runs of 3 
and 8 yards against a defense that visibly 
faded in die second half. 

Pittsburgh rolled up 557 net yards — 341 
in tbe second half — against a defense that 
lost linebacker James Francis to a broken leg 
in tbe first quarter and temporarily lost cor- 
neiback Rod Jones to a dislocated thumb. 

O’Donnell completed 31 of 24 for 377 


yards, and Morris carried 16 times for 101 
yards and three second-half touchdowns. 

Padcare 31, Browns 20 The Browns lost 
for tbe third straight time since the news 
broke that they're moving to Baltimore, 
falling to Green Bay as Brett Favre passed 
for three touchdowns and ran for another. 

Favre, who threw five touchdown passes 
in a victory over Chicago last week, was 
impeccable again, completing 23 of 29 for 


210 yards. He gave Green Bay (7-4) a 21-3 
halftime lead with short scoring passes to 
Dorsey Levens. Mark Chmura and An- 
thony Morgan, then interrupted the 
Browns’ attempt at a fourth -quarter come- 
back by scrambling 4 yards for a touch- 
down. 

Cotts 24, Patriots io Marshall Faulk out- 
played Curtis Martin. New England’s 
rookie running sensation, and Jim Har- 
baugh did tbe same to Drew Bledsoe as 
Indianapolis beat New England. 

Indianapolis (6-5) broke a two-game 
losing streak in a key AFC East matchup. 
Tbe Patriots (4-7) suffered a severe blow to 
their already slim playoff chances. 

Martin ran for more yards than any other 
player the previous four weeks and was the 
ATC's second leading rusher. But on Sun- 
day, Faulk rushed 24 times for 96 yards, 
caught eight passes for 71 yards and scored 
trace. Martin, the 74tit player drafted, ran for 
48 yards and one touchdown against the 
NFL’s fourth best run defense. 

Haibaugh. whose nine-year career was 
revived this season, completed 2Q-of-26 
passes for 232 yards, two touchdowns and 
one interception. Bledsoe, the top pick in the 
1993 draft, was 20-for-39 for 1 80 yards. 

Rantfwro 27, Canfinab 7 Having already 
broken the record for victories by an ex- 
pansion team, tbe Carolina Panthers are 
ready to double ft. Kerry Collins threw for 
201 yards and two touchdowns Sunday and 
the Panthers held Arizona to its lowest 


yardage total in 40 years. In winning for tbe 
fifth time in six games, Carolina (5-6) 
continued to distance itself from the pre- 
vious record for victories by a first-year 
NFL team- The 1961 Vikings won three 
games, a marie that was matched by the ’66 
Falcons and ’67 Saints. 

Sttahawks 27, H eda kin m 20 Robert 
Blackmon intercepted passes from both 
Washington quarterbacks. Gus Frerotte 
and Heath Shuler, sending one to the bench 
and thwarting the other's comeback at- 
tempt, and Chris Warren ran for 136 yards 
as Seattle beat the Redskins. 

In an inconsistent game between in- 
consistent teams, Seattle (5-6) took ad- 
vantage of five Washington turnovers to 
win its third straight game. The Redskins 
(3-8) threw four interceptions and lost a 
fumble to lose their third in a row. 

Lions 24, B o ars 17 Don Majkowski 
threw a 1 1-yard touchdown pass to Her- 
man Moore with 2:32 left, and the Lions (5- 
6) won their second straight game since tbe 
Detroit owner W illiam Clay Fond gave 
Coach Wayne Fontes an ultim atum — 
make the playoffs or face a firing. 

Receivers Brett Perriman, who had a 
career-high 12 catches for 142 yards, and 
Moore, who caught six for 68, got open all 
day against the Bears’ injury depleted and 
inexperienced comerbacks. 

Barry Sanders gained 120 yards on 24 
carries and joined Eric Dickerson as the 
second back in NFL history to rush for 1,000 
yards in each of his first seven seasons. 

B u ccan ee r* 17, Jaguars 16 Tampa Bay 
hung on to win after Steve Beueriein’s 2- 
point conversion pass to Jimmy Smith was 
caught just out of bounds with 37 seconds 
left. 

With the Jaguars trailing 17-10, Beuer- 
lein, replacing the injured Mark Bnmneil 
early in the fourth quarter, threw a 12-yard 
scoring pass to Pete Mitchell, completing a 
96-yard drive. Rather titan go for the extra 
point and probable overtime, Cou ghlin de- 
cided to go for rwo. 
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With AT&T USADireet* and 
■fforkl Connect* Service, you can place 
calls to the l(S. (and over 205 coun- 
tries) an your own. Quickly and easily. 
Just lake out your calling card, dial the 
AT&T Access Number for the country 
you're In, and you’ll be connected to 
an English-speaking operator or voice 
prompt within seconds. If the news is 
good, you’ll be the first to kno« 

EUROPE 

Arniwria’t 8014111 

AastrialTf 022-953401 


Bulgaria 

09-1808-0010 


99-385-4288 

Czech Republic'... 

. 00-420-00101 
8001-0610 


9800-180-10 

s™™-. 19-6011 


01M-9010 

Gibraltar. 

8800 


Great* 00-800-1311 

Hungary* 000-800-01111 

Iceland' 800-9001 

Ireland 1-808-558-000 

Italy' 172-1011 

Uttnanfa* 80196 

Luxembourg 0-800-0111 

Macedonia, FYR.~ttt.. . ..90000-4288 

Malta* 08S0-890-110 

MOBC0' 19-0011 

Netherlands' 08-022-9111 

Norway 800-190-11 

Polandt’. 00010-488-0111 

PortUflalt.. 05017-1-288 

Romania' 01-800-4288 

Russia't (Moscow) 155-5042 

Slovak Rap.' 08-420-00101 

Spain. 900-99-00-11 

Sweden 026-795-611 

Swttzerfamr 155-00-11 

Tuitey* 00-806-12277 

Ukralaet 80100-11 

United Hngdom 0500-89-0011 

0806-89-0011 


MIDDLE EAST 


Bahrain 

800-D01 

Cyprus". 

Egypt' (Cairo) 1 

080-90010 

510-0200 

Israel 

..177-10I1-2777 

Jordan 

iR-mimn 

Kuwait. 

800-288 

Lebanon (Beirutptt. 

426-801 

Qatar. 

. 0800-011-77 

Saudi Arabia* i- firm .in 

Syria 

n -run 

U. Arab Emirates". 880-121 

AFRICA 

Gambia' 

Ghana 

hwy Coast* 

Kenyat 

uuo-tun 

00111 

0191 

00 -111-11 

Liberia 

Morocco m... 

Siena Leone . 

797-797 

002-11-0011 
1100 

South Africa .... 

Zambia* ... 
Zimbabwe* . 

0-800-99-0123 

00-899 

110-899 


AMERICAS 

Argentina* 001-800-200-1111 

Bolivia* 0-M0-1112 

Brazil 800-8010 


Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador* 

B Salvador. 
Guatemala* 
Honduras t. 
Mexicoooo... 
Nicaragua . . 

Panama* 

Peru*. 

Venezuela*. 


.. . .1-800-225-5288 

1-23-0-0311 

980-11-0010 

999-119 

190 

1® 

123 

95-600-462-4240 

174 

180 

171 

80-011-120 


ART 

'VburTrue Choice 


AT&T Access Numbers for countries in the Asia/Pacific region are listed dally in the Aslan edition ofH,^ 

AMOHidaftqiMjo icutann- «rfcH&roa-s®te * lntentanona 1 HeraW Wbun ^! 
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